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WE have, in some late numbers, en- 
deavoured to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the writings and character 
of Coleridge. We feel that each effort 
of this kind, however humble, must, if 
honestly directed to its purpose, be a 
beneficial one. We have not thought, 
nor in this class of papers do we in 
any case think, of doing service to a 
particular book: but if we have, “in 
our degree,” made our readers ac- 
quainted with any of the great works 
of genius, or the men by whom they 
have been produced, we yet feel that 
our task lias been but imperfectly done, 
if they do not seek for themselves 
fuller sources of information than we 
can supply. We can do little more 
than point out the paths which lead to 
the Delectable Mountains. We may, 
perhaps, seek to exhibit some flower 
that we have found in our lonesome 
and happy walks; we may tell of some 
snatches of melody which, to our ears, 
have a strange music of their own ; 
we may—as we best can—tell our 
readers where the rich treasures are 
hidden, which, after all, each man must 
seek for himself: but we are well 
aware, that to enjoy all this, men must 
see with their own eyes, must hear 
with their own ears. When we tell 
them that Coleridge, and Montgomery, 
and Wordsworth are poets, we are not 
echoing the idle language of the maga- 
zines—we are not expressing an opi- 
nion formed within the hour, and 
valueless as the breath which forms 
the words in which it is uttered; we 
are giving utterance to a feeling the 
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growth of many years, and in which 
our spirit has had its nurture and its life. 
The great works of genius are our in- 
heritance, not merely to be treasured as 
our title-deeds to respect among the na- 
tions, but to he enjoyed. Oh, what were 
literature, if it were what some persons 
seem to make of it—a mere lumber- 
room of scholarship of one kind or 
another! We would be ashamed of 
ourselves, if we had, in our reviews 
of Coleridge or of Wordsworth, 
selected for quotation those passages 
which, without being in any way cha- 
racteristic of either writer, might be 
supposed chosen on account of the 
exigencies of the times in which 
we live. Let one portion of our 
work be sacred from all politics— 
let us, as the accident of our studies 
may direct, at one time make our 
readers acquainted with a Fenelon— 
at another, with a Luther, believing 
that the interests of mankind are best 
promoted by exhibiting what is most 
noble in humanity. Let us, when we 
read history, read it, remembering, that 
adverse factions were looking not at 
one, but at different objects—that in 
the same battle, “in adverse armies,” 
perished Falkland and Hambden; re- 
membering, that through their whole 
lives Milton and Jeremy Taylor were 
engaged in the vindication of opposed 
principles. Which of these men, had 
we the choice, would any of us, be his 
prejudices what they may, blot from 
the page of history? And if the works 
of these great men be read as they 
ought, which of us is there that does 
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Sir James Mackintosh. 


not feel some reluctance in using them 
for party purposes? No! let us seek 
to contemplate the Great apart from 
our own prejudices. If we are unable 
to look upon them from that elevation 
which must give the point of view in 
which they will be beheld by the 
future philosopher and_ historian, let 
us, at least, avoid bringing to the ex- 
amination our own biasses and our own 
follies ; let us read in the spirit of 
learners, not in that of advocates ; let 
us feel that the names which are 
honored among the nations, belong, in 
truth, to us all—that in whatever way 
they conducted their warfare on earth, 
each triumph of principle was some- 
thing gained for our common humanity, 
The works of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Mackintosh, greatly as they 
may differ in their relative importance, 
variously as they may influence difter- 
ent minds, are yet such as our common 
England—we prefer the use of this 
name for our country, for every place 
is England where her language is 
spoken—cannot, while she is true to 
herself, “ willingly let die.” 

The volumes before us consist of 
extracts from the journals of Sir James 
Mackiutosh—of letters written by him 
chiefly while in India—of extracts from 
the “ Vindiciz Gallice,” and from the 
“Introductory Lecture on the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations.” Tothese are added let- 
ters written to his son for the purpose 
of this publication, by Lord Jeffrey, 
by Sydney Smith, by Lord Abinger, 
and by Basil Montagu. The whole 
is connected by a slender thread of 
narrative, very unambitious, and in 
which his son, the writer of the work, 
avoids, as much as he can, exhibiting 
the relation in which he stands to his 
hero. For the coldness of the tone, in 
which he fears it will be thought he 
writes, it is stated, in explanation, that 
he had not determined to prefix his 
name to the work, till it was “so far 
advanced as to make a subsequent 
change to one more natural to the 
relationship then first avowed between 
the writer and his subject, scarcely 
worth while.” 

We are sorry that the authorship 
was not, from the first, intended to be 
avowed ; we could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, have from a son of Mack- 
intosh the neutral language of an in- 
different oberver. Absolute impar- 
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tiality, as it is called, is inconsistent 
with the duties of the biographer ; the 
violation of truth in this, as in any case, 
is not to be contemplated; but much 
must in all cases be suppressed, not 
alone on account of its utter unim- 
portance, but olten because needless 
pain would be given by the commn- 
nication. 

On this account, in the biography of 
persons sufficiently important to have 
filled any space in the eye of the 
public, it is always of moment to know 
by whom such narratives are drawn 
up; because in the suppressions to 
which we allude, the characters of 
others are in some degree involved, 
As no such work can be regarded 
as relating the whole truth, the reader 
has a right to know by whom the 
selection is made. -In these volumes, 
however, the part performed by Mr. 
Mackintosh is trifling. Sir James 
is, in truth, his own _ biographer, 
His life is one that presents but few 
incidents. With little ambition—at 
least with tastes too pure to be gratified 
by the ordinary objects of ambition— 
he early sought retirement. The leisure 
for his own favourite studies, that a 
life in India, but slightly interrupted 
by the cares of judicial duty, seemed 
to promise, appears to have been the 
chief inducement which led him to 
accept the recordership of Bombay. 
There, and every where, he sighed 
for some quiet professorship in which 
he might pursue his favorite metaphy- 
sical studies, and enjoy the delight of 
teaching ; for the excitement of an- 
diences crowding to his lectures, was a 
thing which he loved, and which was 
necessary to conquer his habitual indo- 
lence. e was not a man of genius, 
as it is called. That undefinable power, 
recognized and felt as something differ- 
ent in kind from any acquisition which 
man can make for himself, or from any 
faculty of the human mind, and whieh, 
though it has no means of manifesting 
itself except by the instrumentality 
of talents, is yet something altogether 
distinct from any combination . of 
talents—could scarcely be called his, 
although he possessed above most 
men the distinctness of purpose—the 
sincerity and singleness of view which 
characterises the man of genius—whieh 
—in the case of Coleridge for instance 
—made all his talents and acquisitions’ 
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things wholly forgotten, and never 
entering into the estimate of any one 
who judged him aright. ° Never, how- 
ever, does there seem to have been a 
better balanced mind than that which 
we have now to contemplate; and we 
have called our readers’ attention to it 
because the virtues of Mackintosh are 
imitable—because there is no acquisi- 
tion of his mind which does not seem 
within the reach of well-directed in- 
dustry—because, not we trust under- 
valuing the importance of what he has 
done for the history of philosophy—we 
think the character exhibited in those 
private documents, a study of more 
value than that of any one of his 
works, The account of his family and 
of his early life, is given from a paper 
drawn up by himself. He was born 
at Aldourie, on the banks of Loch 
Ness, within a few miles of Inverness, 
in 1765. His father, who had served 
many years in the army, was, soon 
after Sir James’s birth, obliged to join 
his regiment at Antigua, and con- 
tinued away from his family, at that 
island and in Dublin, for eight or nine 
years. The boy was reared with great 
care and tenderness by his wother, at 
a small house called Clune. 


“¢Tcan now,’ says Sir James, ‘at a dis- 
tance of twenty years, and fifteen thousand 
miles, call before me with great distinct- 
ness, the prospect from the window of our 
little parlour, of the lake with its unin- 
terrupted expanse of twenty-four miles, 
and its walls of perpendicular wooded 
rock; the road that leads down to the 
cottage, all its windings, all the smallest 
objects on each side of it; the little path 
where we walked ‘down the burn,’ and 
the turf seat where we rested, are more 
present to my on any other ob- 
jects in nature. y mother was not 
happy. My father, a subaltern and 
younger brother, found his pay not too 
much for his own expenses, and all the 
kindness of her family did not deliver her 
mind from the painful feeling of depend- 
ence. This, perhaps, contributed to the 
extreme affection which she felt for me. 
There is nothing which so much lightens 
the burden of receiving benefits as the 
pleasure of conferring them. I alone 
depended on her, She loved me with 
that fondness which we are naturally 
disposed to cherish for the companion of 
ourpoverty. The only infant in a 
family of several women, they rivalled 


each other in kindness and indulgence 
towards me, and I think I can at this 
day discover in my character many of the 
effects of this early education.”— Vol. I., 
p. 2, 3. 


In 1775 he was sent to school 
to Fortrose, and met in the house 
in which he lodged a disputatious 
usher, who, although no match in 
theology for his boarding mistress, as 
Sir James calls his landlady, was too 
much for his ten years’ old pupil. 


“I have (says Mackintosh,) a faint 
remembrance of the usher even quoting 
the Savoyard creed, and having heard of 
Clarke’s scripture doctrine of the Trinity, 
This infant heresy was soon silenced by 
the emigration of the poor usher to 
Jamaica, where I believe he soon after 
died.” 


The dangers of false doctrine were 
not removed with the offending usher, 
nor did Sir James unlearn the disputa- 
tious habit which he had acquired at 
Fortrose, or perhaps brought with him 
there ; for we have never happened to 
meet a Scotchman of any age who was 
not disposed to wrangle ; and if, as one 
of their divines humanely taught, hell 
be paved not with good intentions, but 
with infants’ heads, we verily believe 
that the pious man’s faith in this dam- 
natory doctrine must have been pro- 
voked by the young monkies of 
the perverse and cross-grained clan 
of the M‘Phersons, at war among 
themselves in the midst of the toys 
with which any other little devils would 
amuse themselves. Mackintosh was born 
a Scotchman, and was a debater from 
the first. ‘The inextricable pedigrees 
of the clans were among fis early 
studies ; and genealogy was the favorite 
science of Mackenzie, an old gentle- 
man at whose house Mackintosh was 
often “frequently and kindly enter- 
tained.” Genealogy, the most engag- 
ing of studies, led him to Scottish 
history, especially the parts in which 
the ancestors of this Mackenzie were 
actors. Theology, the cause or pre- 
text of all the memorable events of 
the seventeenth century, was almost 
necessarily one of the studies of this 
amiable old man, whose pursuits are 
affectionately dwelt on; and Burnett's 
History was studied scarcely more than 
his work on the thirty-nine articles. 
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Mackintosh, in a memoir written 
twenty years after, tells of the de- 
lighted eagerness with which he read 
the commentary on the seventeenth 
article, in which Burnett states the 
opinions of Supralapsarians and Sub- 
lapsarians;—of those who are called by 
the familiar names of Remonstrants, or 
Arminians, or Universalists ;—of Pela- 
gians and Semipelagians ;—of Perkins, 
and of Gomar, and Twisse—all en- 
gaged in the painful investigations 
which, we are told, occupied and 
baffled more subtle Spirits, 


Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate— 
Fixed fate, free.will, foreknowledge absolute. 


The divine, who gives those opinions, 
and with great acuteness anid candour, 
forbears, in his exposition of the article, 
to state his own. Mackenzie, however, 
did not fail to point out to his young 
friend the passage in the preface, in 
which Burnett tells his readers, with 
some solemnity, that he was of “the 
opinion of the Greek church, from 
which Saint Austin departed.” 

“T was,’ says Sir James, ‘so pro- 
foundly ignorant of what the Greek 
church was, that the mysterious mag- 
nificence of the phrase had an ex- 
traordinary effect on my imagination. 
My boarding mistress, the  school- 
master, and the parson, were orthodox 
Calvinists. I became a warm advocate 
for free will, and before I was fourteen I 
was probably the boldest heretic in the 
county. About the same time, I read 
the old translation (called Dryden's) of 
Plutarch’s Lives, and Echard’s Roman 
History. I well remember that the 
perusal of the last led me into a ridicu- 
lous habit, from which I shall never be 
totally free. I used to fancy myself em- 
peror of Constantinople. I distributed 
offices and provinces amongst my school- 
fellows. I loaded my favourites with 
dignity and power, and I often made the 
objects of my dislike feel the weight of 
my imperial resentment. I carried on 
the series of political events in solitude 
for several hours; I resumed them and 
continued them from day to day for 
months, Ever since I have been 
more prone to building castles in the 
air, than most others. My castle- 
building has always been of a singular 
kind. It was not the anticipation of a 
sanguine disposition, expecting extraor- 
dinary success in its pursuits. My dis- 
position is not sanguine, and my visions 





have generally regarded things as much 
unconnected with my ordinary pursuits, 
and as little to be expected, as the crowa 
of Constantinople at the school of For. 
trose. These fancies, indeed, have never 
amounted to conviction; or, in other 
words, they never influenced my actions; 
but I must confess that they have often 
been as steady and of regular recurrence as 
conviction itself, and that they have some- 
times created a little faint expectation, 
a state of mind in which my wonder that 
they should be realised would not be so 
great as it rationally ought tobe. The 
indulgence of this dreaming propensity 
produces good and bad consequences. It 
produces indolence, improvidence, cheer. 
fulness; a study is its favourite scene; 
and I have no doubt that many a man, 
surrounded by piles of folios, and appa: 
rently engaged in the most profound re- 
searches, is in reality often employed in 
distributing the offices and provinces of 
the empire of Constantinople.’ ”— Vol. I. 
pp. 5, 6. 

Of his school life many incidents 
are preserved—all of them amusing— 
some not a little characteristic. We 
transcribe a few sentences of a letter 
of Major Pryse Gordon to Robert J. 
Mackintosh, relating to this period of 
Mackintoshi’s life :—— 


«¢ The Rev. John Wood, a distant re- 
lation of mine, many years after, told me 
that Jamie Mackintosh was by far the 
cleverest boy he ever had under his eye; 
and that, before his thirteenth year, he 
discovered a singular love for politics. It 
was at the period when Fox and North 
made such brilliant harangues on the 
American war. Jamie adopted the cause 
of liberty, and called himself a Whig / and 
euch was his influence among his school- 
fellows, that he prevailed on some of the 
elder ones, instead of playing at ball, and 
such out-of-door recreations, to join him 
in the school-room, during the hours of 
play, to assist at the debates, on the poli- 
tical events of the day, which they got 
from the rector’s weekly newspaper, the 
Aberdeen Journal, the only gazette in the 
north at that time. This assembly was 
denominated ‘the House of Commons,’ 
and the master’s pulpit ‘the tribune,’ 
from which the orators delivered their 
speeches. When Mackintosh mounted 
the rostrum, he harangued till his soprano 
voice failed. One day. he was Fox; 
another Burke, or some leading member 


of opposition ; but when no one ventured’ 
to reply to his arguments, he would 
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change sides for the occasion, personate 
North, and endeavour to combat what he 
conceived the strongest parts in his own 

h. A youth of his own age, John 
Mackenzie, of the house of Suddie, was 
his great chum, although they differed in 
politics, were sworn friends, and often re- 
hearsed in the fields what they after- 
wards delivered from the pulpit; but 
Mackenzie, though also a clever boy, had 
no chance with his opponent. When I 
found out,’ continued Mr. Wood, < this 
singular amusement of boys, I had the 
curiosity to listen, when Jamie was on 
his legs. I was greatly surprised and 
delighted with his eloquence in his cha- 
racter of Fox, against some supposed or 
real measure of the prime minister. His 
voice, though feeble, was musical; and 
his arguments so forcible, that they would 
have done credit to many an adult. John 
Mackenzie, afterwards Major-General, a 
brave officer, was killed at Talavera.’ "— 
p. 8. 


In 1780 he went to college to Aber- 
deen. He was now fifteen. He tells 
us of having bought and read three or 
four books in his first winter at college, 
which few boys of fifteen would have 
found interesting. One was Priestly’s 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion; another was Beattie’s Essay on 
Truth; a third, of more important 
character, was Warburton’s Divine Le- 
gation, which, says Sir James, 


“Delighted me more than any book I 
had yet read, and perhaps tainted my 
mind with a fondness for the twilight of 
historical hypothesis, but certainly in- 
spired me with that passion for investi- 
guting the history of opinions which has 
influenced my reading through life. I 
have often indulged my fancy at the ex- 
pense of my understanding in looking 
around, when too clear a daylight did not 
prevent the mind from shaping and 
colouring objects at its pleasure. I have 
often felt a delightful sense of liberty in 
escaping from the narrow confines of 
reason, which I am disposed in part to 
attribute to a book which no boy or 
youth ever could have read without its 
making a deep impression on his mind. 
The luminous theory of hieroglyphics, as 
a stage in the progress of society, between 
picture-writing and alphabetic character, 
18 perhaps the only addition made to the 
stock of knowledge in this extraordinary 
work; but the uncertain and probably 
false suppositions about the pantheism of 
the ancient philosophers, and the object 
of the mysteries (in reality, perhaps, 
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somewhat like the freemasonry of our 
own times) are wel) adapted to rouse and 
exercise the adventurous genius of youth. 
They must, I think, have contributed to 
form that propensity to theorise on the 
origin, progress, and decline of theories 
which I still very strongly feel.”—p. 10, 
11, 


In the second year of his residence 
at Aberdeen he fell under the tuition 
of Dr. Dunbar, author of “ Essays on 
the History of Mankind.” Dunbar 
taught uethooeiatin and natural and 
moral philosophy. Of mathematics and 
physics his pupil says his master knew 
but little, and in moral and political 
speculation he was one who rather 
declaimed than communicated elemen- 
tary instruction. Sir James, however, 
tells us that “he felt and in his de- 
clamation inspired an ardour, which 
perhaps raised some of his pupils above 
the vulgar, and which might even be 
more important than positive kuow- 
ledge.” Sir James traces to Dunbar’s 
example some of his own re 
propensities. “ But,” he adds, “ I shall 
ever be grateful to his memory for 
having contributed to breathe into my 
mind a strong spirit of liberty, which, 
of all moral sentiments, tends most to 
swell the breast with an animating and 
delightful consciousness of our own 
dignity, which again inspires moral 
heroism, and creates the exquisite en- 
joyments of self-honour and self-reve- 
rence.” 

At Aberdeen, but in a somewhat 
later period of his course, he first met 
with Robert Hall. It was at that pe- 
riod not unfrequent with the English 
dissenters to have their children who 
were intended for the ministry educated 
there. Both Mackintosh and Hall re- 
fer to this period of their life with 
delight, and each records the great 
influence which the society of the 
other had on his mind. Hall was the 
elder by a year or two, at an age when 
the difference of a few years is the 
difference between man and boy. They 
were inseparable : they lodged in the 
same house; both were disputatious ; 
both students of Jonathan Edwards’s 
book on Freewill. Hall was the great 
admirer and preacher of Edwards's 
doctrines. The American casuist’s tan- 
gles had not so completely caught 
young Mackintosh, and in their de- 
bating societics Mackintosh was found 
defending less rigid doctrines. The 
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minds of Hall and Mackintosh were 
in many respects alike, and of this we 
hope to be able to furnish some curious 
illustrations, should we, as is our pur- 
pose, find time to call our readers’ 
attention to the works of Hall; but 
at present we can only refer to the 
general character of both minds. There 
was the same love of trut!, the same 
generosity of purpose and of conduct: 
both, we think, loved declamation for 
its own sake, and in this were de- 
ceived—for declamation is not oratory; 
yet both undoubtedly possessed the 
power of influencing great bodies of 
men—let us say, when calling to their 
aid the prepared sympathies of those 
whom they addressed. The auditor 
was pleased, and could not but be 
pleased, when he found his own 
passions, his own prejudices echoed ; 
thoughts which he could recognise 
as the children of his own fancy were 
presented to him in the dress given 
by the great man who was good 
enough to adopt them and allow 
them to be called by his name: it 
mattered little whether the language 
of the orator was quite intelligible; 
the subject which was to be decorated 
was as familiar to the admiring crowds 
as poor Bloomfield’s “ Farmer’s Boy” 
was to its author before Dr. Parr trans- 
lated it into Greek, to the great amaze- 
nent of all Birmingham—and of about 
as much value as Doctor Parr’s trans- 
lation of Bloomfield’s Poems, is the 
kind of declamation which was then 
valued at Aberdeen. Hall and Mackin- 
tosh were ut this time, from their studies, 
called by their class-fellows “ Plato and 
Herodotus”—so strange was a little 
Greek at Aberdeen ; but moral und me- 
taphysical investigations were their chief 
subjects of study and dispute. They 
would repair, we are told by Doctor 
Gregory, in his memoirs of Hall, to 
the seashore, or to the picturesque 
scenery on the banks of the Don, 
above the old town of Aberdeen, to 
discuss the subiects of the morning’s 
reading. In this way they examined 
together almost every important posi- 
tion in Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, 
in Butler’s Analogy, or in Edwards 
on the Will. Night after night they 
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disputed for the length of two sessions; 
and as might be expected, though it 
surprises Hall’s biographer, were for 
this the better friends. Sir James 
describes himself as learning more in 
these discussions than from all the 
books he had ever read; and Hall 
was fond of reiterating through life 
his conviction that “his friend pos. 
sessed an intellect more analogous to 
that of Bacon than any person of 
modern times.” ‘To us all this sounds 
not like insincerity, but like exaggera- 
tion. Hall, though he appears to have 
had a mind roaming naturally and joy- 
ously among its own range of subjects, 
had the unfortunate habit of seeking to 
express every thought of his in the 
strongest language he could invent, 
His strength of language did not, like 
that of our home imitators of the 
German sublime, arise from a_ blun- 
dering effort to render conceivable to 
other minds what must for ever remain 
unintelligible to their own. In Hall 
the very lowest notions of any subject 
are translated into such language as 
the goodhumoured satirist has given 
to the ghost of Johnson in the Rejected 
Addresses; and we are afraid that Sir 
James’s admirers will not find it easy 
to persuade others that there is any 
great resemblance between him and 
Bacon, although such was the opinion 
of his distinguished Aberdeen class- 
fellow. It is marvellous to us how, 
while these Scuttish-bred chiefs are 
for ever disputing, they regard nothing 
as the subject of reasonable doubt. 
No, no! they translate everything into 
aphorism, and then it rests an article 
of faith—a proposition to be sustained 
by thesis and syllogism, against all 
gainsayers. O ye sons of Scotland! 
and ye, their children of Belfast—and 
ye who, in the parish of Templemore,* 
are recorded by the Ordnance Sur- 
veyors of Ireland as reading each 
month 500 numbers of the University 
Magazine, beware how you flatter 


yourselves into the belief that because 
ye are positive ye are therefore Aris- 
totles; think not, because ye have 
fought at the Diamond, that ye are al- 
together such as the mighty men of 
our Magazine. You are not: neither 


* Ordnance survey of Templemore—without any question the most valuable work, 


on the statistics of a single parish, ever published. The survey, we are glad to know, 


proceeds with great rapidity. 
engaged in by uny nation. 


It is the most useful and magnificent undertaking ever 
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was Mackintosh any thing at all like 
Bacon; nor was Robert Hall--though 
his is no inglorious a name in our lite- 
rature—such a man as Jeremy Taylor. 

Mackintosh’s vacations were passed 
in making verses and love, and the 
circumstances of his family made him 
anxious for an early establishment in 
life. His utmost ambition, did not, he 
tells us, soar beyond a professorship 
at Aberdeen; and though some letters 
were written by influential persons to 
aid him in this object, it does not seem 
to have been pursued by him with any 
earnestness. We cannot but think 
that his life would, under such circum- 
stances, have been a more happy and 
amore useful one than that to which 
his higher destinies called him. A 
person speculating on the fortunes of 
eminent men may reasonably regret 
that the humble offices which Mackin- 
tosh and Burke sought for themselves 
in early life were denied to them; 
for we can scarce bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the peaceful studies in which 
their own tastes would have led them 
to pass their lives would not have 

reduced better fruit than can live 
in the climate to which they were 
removed. Burke giving up to party 
what belonged to mankind is scarcely 
an overstatement, and Mackintosh’s 
name is destined to live in our litera- 
ture by the fragments of works which 
his position in society interrupted and 
marred. When he gave up the plan 
of college life he had to look round 
him for the means of subsistence. His 
own inclination would have led him to 
the Scotch bar; but his means were 
unequal to the struggles of so expensive 
and uncertain a profession. To become 
a bookseller in London was his next 
hope; but capital was wanting for that; 
and so he lost the enjoyment of that 
paradise on earth, as he then thought 
“a life spent among books, and diver- 
sified by the society of men of genius.” 
The deliberations ended in his going 


to Edinburgh to study medicine. 

The names of the principal persons 
in the literary circles in Edinburgh in 
the year 1784 are mentioned. Mackin- 
tosh’s age and circumstances were such 
as to give him little opportunity of 
often seeing them; and we gather that 


M‘Kenzie and Dr. Gregory were at 
this time almost the only /ions he was 
in the habit of seeing. “ The elegant 
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genius of the former was too calm to 
make a due impression on the tumul- 
tuary mind of a disputatious boy; and,” 
adds Sir James, “I soon contracted 
prejudices against the latter of the 
same nature with those which made 
me spurn the society and reject the 
almost paternal kindness of Doctor 
Cullen, to whom I had been very 
warmly recommended.” 

Mackintosh’s residence at Edinburgh 
was in the dog-days of the Brunonian 
heresy in medicine. He had a fever——was 
recommended wine—drank it in large 
quantities—recovered—became, in con- 
sequence, a Brunonian—and, instead of 
studying medicine, joined a medical de- 
bating club ; and was, of course, among 
Cullen’s warmest assailants. We are not 
competent to form any opinion of the 
value of Brown’s theories ; but his own 
love of ardent spirits is said to have had 
no small influence in the formation of 
them. He delivered lectures on the 
anti-Cullenian system, which attracted 
great crowds. Each evening, previous 
to his lecture, he astonished his audience 
by taking fifty drops of the tincture of 
opium in a glass of whiskey, and re- 
peated the dose four or five times in 
the course of the lecture. In this way 
he inflamed his imagination for a while, 
and declaimed with great animation. 
Brown mixed in all the worst dissipa- 
tion of the students, and must have 
been the ruin of many of them, It is 
scarce worth while to delay our narra- 
tive by mentioning his fate. His habits 
of drunkenness became each day more 
confirmed; bis theories, thongh deserv- 
ing of more attention than the Cullenians 
would give them, were soon brought 
into disrepute by his intemperance, 
and by his presumptuous and confiding 
ignorance. Cullen struggled to make 
out means of support for him, but in 
vain. He migrated to London—ate 
opium—drank brandy—advertised lec- 
tures, and seemed to have secured an 
audience—but he came home one 


night drunk to his lodgings—took his 


customary dose of laudanum, and was 
found dead ! 

This was dangerous society for a 
clever boy, and Sir James felt it so. 
We transcribe another page from his 


memoirs :—~ 


«© In three months after my arrival in 
Edinburgh, before I could have distin- 
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guished bark from James’s powder, or a 
pleurisy from a dropsy in the chamber of 
a sick patient, I discussed with the utmost 
fluency and confidence the most difficult 
questions in the science of medicine. We 
mimicked, or rather felt all the passions 
of an administration and opposition; and 
we debated the cure of a dyssentery with 
as much factious violence as if our subject 
had been the rights of a people, or the 
fate of an empire. Any subject of divi- 
sion is, indeed, sufficient food for the 
sectarian and factious propensities of 
human nature. These debates might, 
no doubt, be laughed at by a spectator ; 
but if he could look through the ridicu- 
lous exterior, he might see that they led 
to serious and excellent consequences. 
The exercise of the understanding was 
the same, on whatever subjects, or in 
whatever manner it was employed. Such 
debates were the only public examinations 
in which favour could have no place, and 
which never could degenerate into mere 
formality; they must always be severe 
and always just. 

‘I was soon admitted a member of 
the Speculative Society, which had gene- 
ral literature and science for its objects. 
It had been founded about twenty years 
before, and during that period, numbered 
among its members all the distinguished 
youth of Scotland, as well as many 
foreigners attracted to Edinburgh by the 
medical schools. 

¢ When I became a member, the lead- 
ers were Charles Hope, now Lord Justice 
Clerk,* John Wilde, afterwards professor 
of civil law, and who has now, alas! sur- 
vived his own fertile and richly endowed 
mind; Malcolm Laing the historian, 


“ The scourge of impostors and terror of quacks ;"’ 


Baron Constant de Rebecque, a Swiss of 
singular manners and powerful talents, 
and who made a transient appearance in 
the tempestuous atmosphere of the French 
Revolution ;+ Adam Gillies,t a brother 
of the historian, and a lawyer in great 
practice at Edinburgh; Lewis Grant, 
eldest son of Sir James Grant, then a 
youth of great promise, afterwards mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of Elgin, 
now in the most hopeless state of mental 
derangement; and Thomas Addis Em- 
mett, who soon after quitted physic for 
law, and became distinguished at the 
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Irish bar. He was a member of the 
secret directory of united Irishmen. dn 
1801, when I last visited Scotland, he 
was a state prisoner in Fort George. He 
is now a barrister at New York, 

‘Hope had not much fancy, but he 
had sense and decision, and he was a 
speaker of weight and force. 

‘Emmett did not reason, but he was 
an eloquent declaimer, with the taste 
which may be called Irish, and which 
Grattan had then rendered so popular at 
Dublin, Wilde had no precision and no 
elegance; he copied too much the faults 
of Mr. Burke’s manner. He was, how- 
ever, full of imagination and knowledge, 
a most amusing speaker and delightful 
companion, and one of the most generous 
of men. 

‘ My first speech was in the Speculative 
Society; it was against the slave trade, 
which Dr. Skeete, a West Indian phy- 
sician, attempted to defend. My first 
essay was on the religion of Ossian. I 
maintained, that a belief in the separate 
existence of heroes must always have 
prevailed for some time before hero-wor- 
ship; that the greatest men must be 
long dead, believed to exist in another 
region, and considered as objects of reve- 
rence before they are raised to the rank 
of deities; that Ossian wrote at this 
stage in the progress of superstition ; and 
that if Christianity had not been so soon 
introduced, his Trenmor and Fingal 
might have grown into the Saturn and 
Jupiter of the Caledonians. Constant 
complimented me for the ingenuity of the 
hypothesis, but said, that he believed 
Macpherson to have been afraid of in- 
venting a religion for his Ossian’”— Vol. 
I. pp. 25-28, 


We must make room for his obser- 
vations many a long year after on 
these declaiming societies and their 
effects :— 


«“*Tam not ignorant of what Edin- 
burgh then was. I may truly say, that it 
is not easy to conceive a university where 
industry was more general, where read- 
ing was more fashionable, where indo- 
lence and ignorance were more disrepu- 
table. Every mind was in a state of fer- 
mentation. The direction of mental 
activity will not indeed be universally 
approved. It certainly was very much, 


' * [1835.] Lord President of the Court of Session. 
This was, of course, written long before M. Constant laid the foundations of a 
more durable fame. 


t Now a lord of session and justiciary. 
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though not exclusively pointed towards 
metaphysical inquiries. Accurate and 
applicable knowledge were deserted for 
speculations not susceptible of certainty, 
nor of any immediate reference to the 
purposes of life. Strength was exhausted 
in vain leaps to catch what is too high 
for our reach. Youth, the season of 
bumble diligence, was often wasted in 
vast and fruitless projects. Speculators 
could not remain submissive learners. 
Those who will learn, must for a time 
trust their teachers, and believe in their 
superiority. But they who too early 
think for themselves, must sometimes 
think themselves wiser than their master, 
from whom they can no longer gain any 
thing valuable. Docility is thus often 
extinguished, when education is scarcely 
begun. It is vain to deny the reality of 


these inconveniences, and of other most 
serious dangers to the individual and to 
the community, from a speculative ten- 
dency (above all) too early impressed on 
the minds of youth.’”— Vol. I. p. 29. 


We hurry over the rest of his Edin- 
burgh life. He obtained his diploma 
at the usual time; and his thesis is said 
to have been better than was expected 
from a man so idle. 

The excitement of debating clubs 
was, we think, injurious to him in 
every way. Notwithstanding the ani- 
mation of such scenes, and although 
the mind exerts itself with increased 
activity under such influences; and 
the village Keans and Coates’s of the 
political stage—those who are fitted 
by nature for the part, and their af- 
fected imitators—are formed by the 
opportunity thus given; and although 
we freely admit that there are few 
circumstances in which intellect is 
awakened that are not really and for 
ever beneficial to society,—yet there 
is much to deplore in those stimulants 
which lead young men of the highest 
promise (such are always most easily 
misled) from the acquisition of real 
knowledge into courting opportunities 
of display; which, while not less time 
is employed in intellectual exertion 
than if the studies were of a more sober 
kind, yet make the student nna 
neglect such pursuits as cannot well 
be the subject of popular harangues, 
and, what perhaps is worse, tempt 
him by the strongest impulses of our 
nature to think rather of what will 
satisfy the minds of others than his 
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own, and in this way make him, in 
the very recesses of his heart, and 
almost unknown to himself, the mere 
advocate of a party. Every thing that 
distinguishes original thinking is gra- 
dually lost—every higher quality that 
requires more than publicity and praise 
dies away—every sentiment is accom- 
modated to the taste and understanding 
of the oo audience, and the 
strength of expression is almost in- 
versely as the feeling of the speaker. 
Hence in part the strange inconsis- 
tencies of men with “public lives ;” 
hence, too, the otherwise inexplicable 
fact that those who at first dealt in 
the most violent declamation have al- 
most always ended in losing all that 
was peculiar or striking in their style, 
and have become, as they advanced 
in life, the most commonplace of all 
men—knowing nothing—feeling no- 
thing—loving nothing. But we are 
forgetting the limits within which our 
observations must be confined, and 
shall therefore say no more on this 
subject at present than just advert 
to the spirit of partizanship, thus al- 
most unconsciously created, and its 
more direct injuries. The man may 
be an honest man, but is scarcely a 
fair reasoner, who does not present to 
his own mind the case of an adversary 
with as much strength as his mind 
dispassionately exercised upon the sub- 
ject can give it. Now, at these meet- 
ings—call them debating clubs or what 
you will—does it ever occur that in 
any of the speeches on either side an 
attentive listener can point out any- 
thing like a fair statement of the case 
to which the speaker affects to reply ? 

In the spring of the following year 
(1788) he migrated to London. There 
is some inaccuracy of dates in this 
part of his son’s narrative; for his 
marriage is represented as taking place 
on the 18th of February of the same 
year with a young lady whom he met 
at the house where he lodged. We 
think, both from the order in which 
some other incidents of Sir James’s 
life are given, and from his son’s ac- 
count of the idleness and dissipation 
in which his first year in London was 
passed, that the editor of Sir James’s 
History of the Revolution must be 
right in assigning the next year as 
the date of his marriage. The marriage 
surprised and offended the friends of 
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both parties; and yet—so little is it 
made for others to estimate what 
are the constituents of happiness— 
there can scarce be a doubt that the 
short period of obscure struggle which 
followed this union was the happiest 
of Sir James’s life. His support was 
obtained by contributions to the pe- 
riodical press. A pamphlet on the 
regency question, occasioned by the 
malady which attacked George the 
Third, in which Mackintosh supported 
the analogy which Fox sought to es- 
tablish between the existing circum- 
stances and the natural demise of the 
crown, is the only work of his to which 
any distinct reference is given. He made 
some unsuccessful attempts to establish 
himself as a physician, first in Salisbury, 
then at Bath, and afterwards at Wey- 
mouth. In 1789 he visited the Nether- 
lands in company with his wife, and for 
the greater part of the year resided in 
Brussels, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with foreign politics—informa- 
ation which, on his return to London, he 
turned to an immediate account. He re- 
turned to London early in 1790, without 
money or means of living. There must, 
we think, be some mistake in the state- 
ment given by a correspondent of the 
Law Magazine, on the authority of 
Parr, that “his wife being the sister 
of Peter and Daniel Stuart, the re- 
spective proprietors of the Oracle and 
Morning Post—the former a Pittite, 
the latter a Foxite paper— Mackintosh 
wrote leading articles for each of those 
journals, suited to their respective po- 
litics.*” The statement was probably 
one of Parr’s monstrous exaggerations 
at a period of hostility with Sir James 
—for, though we are altogether igno- 
rant of the author of the paper in the 
Law Magazine, it is impossible to read 
the article and not place the most 
entire reliance on the fidelity of his 
recollection. The notes to that article 
by the editor of the Law Magazine 
contain much interesting information. 
In April, 1791, appeared his repl 

to Burke—a splendid work, aud which 
even at this day cannot be read without 
our feeling that it deserved all the 
praise which it obtained. The publi- 
cation of the “ Vindiciz Gallice” at once 
brought its author into celebrity. His 
acquaintance was eagerly sought by 


* Recollections of Sir James Mackintosh. 
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the leaders of the Whig’ party; “by 
Fox, Grey, Lauderdale, Erskine Whit- 
bread;” and soon after by one, whose 
praise not alone was of more value, but 
under the circumstances must have 
been felt of more value—by Burke 
himself. “ The period of his composing 
it,” says the biographer who has drawn 
up the account prefixed to Sir James's 
Fragment of the History of the Reyo- 
lution, a narrative which seems to us 
of considerable value, though spoken of 
with some impatience by Mackintosh’s 
son—* the period of composing it was 
aay the happiest of fis life. His 
ife was now passed in the solitude of 
his house at Ealing, without seeking 
or desiring any other enjoyment than 
the composition of his work and the 
society of his wife, to whom, by way 
of recreation, in the evening, he read 
what he had written during the day, 
The Vindicice Gallicee, accordingly, 
though not the most profound or 
learned of his productions, was never 
after equalled by him in vigour and 
fervor of thought, style, and dialectics.” 
We, of course, must decline an 
discussion of the topics of Mackintosh’s 
work; but there is something in the 
honest letter of Mr. Wilde's, which his 
son gives, that compels us to’ make 
room for it :—~ 


“ With regard to your book, my dearest 
James, I had the first or second copy 
that was in Edinburgh. My opinion of 
it I need not tell you; as I prophesied 
it has happened. You are ‘inter ignes 
luna minores;’ but I prefer sunshine, 
even to the moon playing in autumnal 
azure on the waters of Loughness. * * 
You know I never could conceal any 
part of my mind from such friends as 
you. I certainly did not like you the 
better for ‘sottislness and prostitution 
ona throne.’ Let us reason the matter. 

“Suppose all the calumnies against 
the King and Queen of France to be 
true, you will not certainly say that the 
slavery of France was owing to them. 
Let the private vices of this man and 
woman be what they might, they had 
nothing in them savage or tyrannical. 
France was enslaved long before, and by 
other hands. You deny the benevolence 
of the king of France. Be it so: but you 
allow yourself, and who will not allow, 
( Paine does it, ) that concessions to liberty, 
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be. it from weakness, as you say, have 
marked his whole reign. Amidst all the 
Queen’s alleged gallantries, it was a happy 
thing for France that there was no mis- 
tress—the curse of former reigns, * * 
There were no public vices to call forth 
patriotic indignation. Why, then, should 
the English patriot, or the French patriot, 
descend from the cause of nations to 
private morals ? 

“You talk of Burke’s ‘ sensibility 
being scared at the homely miseries of 
the vulgar.’ I think his whole life has 
shown the contrary. As to myself, I 
have often felt myself moved at the sight 
of an old wife gathering cinders. Had 
I, in the year of famine, seen the poor 
Highlanders asking bread at your grand- 
mother’s door I would, with you, have 
divided with them my oaten or barley- 
cake.* But not to mention this, I am 
afraid it is an intellectual illusion, not an 
illusion of the heart, which leads to regret 
general miseries, which you donot witness. 
You will never persuade me that a man 
who can callously contemplate individual 
suffering, especially in high rank, which 
enhances the suffering in proportion, can 
feel for any other distress. If the suffer- 
ings of eminent individuals do not move 
us, we will never feel for the sufferings 
of a whole people. In feeling for a 
people, we always picture out individuals 
to our imagination. It is the eternal law 
of sympathy. A man would drown him- 
self in a hogshead of wine ; his feelings 
may be refined and elevated by a bottle. 

“ Cleopatra was certainly a more im- 
moral woman than her worst enemies 
dare to pronounce the Queen of France. 
I never, however, read the picture given 
by Horace, of her magnanimity, without 
feeling my face flushed, and my eyes 
sparkling. 

* Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 

Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 

Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum,—— 


* Deliberata morte ferocior : 
Sevis Liburnis scilicet invidens, 
Privata deduci superbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho.” 


By the way, let it be remembered that 
the homely miseries of the vulgar, and all 
that rant, is likewise to be found in 
Paine.” 


For the next year or two, Mackin- 
tosh, who never liked the medical pro- 
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fession, and whose ambition was awa- 
kened by the brilliant success of his 
work, was engaged in keeping terms 
and in the preparatory studies for the 
bar. Some little property which be- 
came his on his father’s death, he sold, 
and in this way got a few hundred 
pounds. In 1795, he was called to the 
bar—he now supported himself by 
writing in the periodical publications, 
and for the daily newspapers. We 
think that this—which, could the de- 
tails be given with any approach to 
accuracy, would be far the most inte- 
resting period of his life—is treated 
with less attention than it deserves by 
his son. Some of his articles in the 
Monthly Review were pointed out— 
he reviewed Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works”—* Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis”—“ Burke’s Letter to the Duke 
of Bedford ;? and also his “ Thoughts 
on a Regicide Peace”—he reviewed 
“Erskine’s View of the Causes and 
Consequences of the War.” The reader 
who has not the opportunity of refer- 
ring to the interminable series of the 
Monthly Review, will find extracts 
from these reviews, many of them writ- 
ten in Sir James’s best style, in the 
notice of his life to which we have be- 
fore referred. 

The review of Burke’s Regicide 
Peace led to an invitation to Beacons- 
field, where Sir James passed a few 
days during the last Christmas of 
Burke’s life. No mention is made of 
the visit in any of Sir James's journals; 
but they were days of which he often 
spoke as the most interesting of his 
life. In “the diary of a man of lite- 
rature” (Mr. Green’s) is the following 
record of a conversation with Sir 
James :— 


“ Passed the last Christmas [of Mr. 
Burke’s life] with Burke at Beacons- 
field, and described, in glowing terms, the 
astonishing effusions of his mind in con- 
versation; perfectly free from all taint 
of affectation ; would enter, with cordial 
glee, into the sports of children, rolling 
about with them on the carpet, and pour- 
ing out, in his gambols, the sublimest 
images, mingled with the most wretched 
puns; anticipated his approaching disso- 
Jution with due solemnity, but perfect 
composure ; minutely and accurately in- 


* Apparently alluding to an incident in his early life. 
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formed, to a wonderful exactness, with 
respect to every fact relative to the 
French revolution. Burke said of Fox, 
with a deep sigh, ‘He is made to be 
loved.’ Fox said of Burke, that Mackin- 
tosh would have praised him too highly, 
had that been possible, but that it was 
not in the power of man to do justice 
to his various and transcendent merits ; 
declared he would set his hand to every 
part of the ‘ Preliminary Discourse on 
the Law of Nature and Nations,’ except 
the account of Liberty, a subject which 
he considered as purely practical, and in- 
capable of strict definition. 

«OF Gibbon, Mackintosh neatly re- 
marked, that he might have been cut out of 
a corner of Burke’s mind without his miss- 
ing it. Spoke highly of Johnson’s prompt 
and vigorous powers in conversation ; 
and, on this ground, of Boswell’s « Life’ 
of him. Burke, he said, agreed with 
him, and affirmed that this work was a 
greater monument to Johnson’s fame than 
all his writings put together. Condemned 
democracy as the most monstrous of all 
governments, because it is impossible at 
once to act and to control, and, conse- 
quently, the sovereign power, in such a 
constitution, must be left without any 
check whatever; regarded that form of 
government as best which placed the effi- 
cient sovereignty in the hands of the 
natural aristocracy of a country, subject- 
ing them, in its exercise, to the control 
of the people at large. Descanted largely 
in praise of our plan of representation, 
by which, uncouth and anomalous as it 
may in many instances appear, and in- 
deed, on that very account, such various 
and diversified interests became proxied 
in the House of Commons,* Our demo- 
cracy, he acutely remarked, was powerful, 
but concealed, to prevent popular vio- 
lence; our monarchy prominent and os- 
tensible, to provoke perpetual jealousy.” 


In the following year Mackintosh 
lost his wife. We cannot but make 
room for a sentence from a letter of 
his written at the time :— 

« I was guided in my choice only by 
the blind affection of my youth. I found 
an intelligent companion, and a tender 
friend, a prudent monitress, the most 
faithful of wives, and a mother as tender 
as children ever had the misfortune to 
lose. I meta woman who, by the tender 
management of my weaknesses, gradually 
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corrected the most pernicious of ther. 
She became prudent from affection ; and 
though of the most generous nature, she 
was taught economy and frugality by her 
love for me. During the most critical 
period of my life, she preserved order 
in my affairs, from the care of which 
she relieved me. She gently reclaimed 
me from dissipation; she propped my 
weak and irresolute nature; she urged 
my indolence to all the exertions that 
have been useful or creditable to me, and 
she was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To 
her I owe whatever I am; to her what- 
ever Ishall be. In her solicitude for my 
interest, she never for a moment forgot 
my feelings or my character. Even in 
her occasional resentment, for which I 
but too often gave her cause, (would to 
God I could recall those moments,) she 
had no sullenness or acrimony. Her 
feelings were warm and impetuous; but 
she was placable, tender, and constant. 
Such was she whom I have lost; and Ihave 
lost her when her excellent natural sense 
was rapidly improving, after eight years 
of struggle and distress had bound us fast 
together, and moulded our tempers to 
each other; when a knowledge of her 
worth had refined my youthful love into 
friendship, before age had deprived it of 
much of its original ardour. I lost her, 
alas! (the choice of my youth, and the 
partner of my misfortunes, ) at a moment 
when I had the prospect of her sharing 
my better days.”—vol. 1, pp. 96-7. 


Mackintosh was left a widower with 
three infant danghters. In the course 
of the next year he again married. In 
this year and the next he delivered his 
lectures on the law of nature and na- 
tions. Of these the introductory lec- 
ture alone was published. In his lec- 
tures the author of the Vindicia Gallice 
exhibited more than the eloquence of 
that remarkable work ; and with that 
eloquence he also exhibited, what is 
apparent in every one of his earlier works 
—the same spirit of advocacy. In both 
are found the same application and over- 
statement of such general principles as 
seem most applicable to the purpose 
immediately in hand ; expressed with 
that kind of fervour which is evidence 
of the sincerity of the speaker, but the 
exaggeration of which ought to place 


* This, it is scarcely necessary to remark, was then the orthodox opinion of almost 
all parties in parliament. 
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both speaker and hearer on their guard. 
The atrocities which had been acted 
in the interval by his clients might 
have well startled an advocate of 
firmer attachment to what was unrea- 
sonably called his party,* than Sir 
James Mackintosh ever felt or pro- 
fessed, and even in the earlier work it 
is not probable that he would have 
found much to regret, when he was 
led to think of the securities which 
states must provide for the education 
of their subjects, except perhaps his 
hazardous prediction—which late events 
however seem verifying—that “church 
power, (unless some revolution, auspi- 
cious to. priestcraft, should replunge 
Europe in ignorance) will not certainly 
survive the nineteenth century.” We shall 
not so soon after having expressed our 
opinion on the question of the Estab- 
lished Church, (see our first article on 
Coleridge,) advert to the subject again ; 
but we confess that even in these days 
of pressure from without, our fears for 
the very existence of the establishment, 
arise chiefly from faults and defects 
within the church, which it is monstrous 
should remain uncorrected. The abuse 
of patronage—we mean of that patron- 
age which, being in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, becomes a marketable 
commodity—is the greatest evil. It 
increases, to an extent of which the 
country is little aware, the probabilities 
—in the case of curates—of a life, all 
the best years of which are passed in 
the service of the public, being allowed 
to close in neglect, which could not be 
ermitted, had the minister, whom we 
eave to starve, been the humblest 
servant in an office. We are far from 
thinking either that an equality of in- 
come, or any thing approaching to it 
among the clergy, would be desirable ; 
far from thinking that even the service 
of half a life, in a particular parish, 
should be regarded as giving the pa- 
rishioners the slightest claim of right 
to designate the individual, who 
has so served, as their future rec- 
tor; but in earnest anxiety for the 
ehurch, and for its continuing influ- 
ence, we do ask, should such claims be 
altogether disregarded, and by every 
one? Is it possible that they can be 
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disregarded, and those to whom the 
destinies of the church are confided, be 
guiltless? We will not risque weak- 
ening the effect of what we say, by 
pointing to individual cases of griev- 
ance, although at the very moment in 
which we write, we know a case in 
which a clergyman served as curate in 
the same parish for nineteen years ; 
when a vacancy occurred by the death 
of the rector, it was thought not un- 
likely that he might obtain the ap- 
pointment ; but it was found that the 
advowson, which was private property, 
had been some time before sold ; and 
the new patron appointed himself to 
the vacant benefice. But we are for- 
getting Mackintosh and his prediction. 
Before the French church was de- 
stroyed by the revolutionists, it had 
become—though not utterly useless— 
yet in reference to the purposes for 
which it bad been endowed, in all 
things faithless to its trust. ‘The ques- 
tion is not now of its doctrine or its 
discipline ; but a church, the endow- 
ments of which were made the means 
of providing fur declared infidels, seems 
to have little claim on the sympathies 
which Burke sought successfully to 
awaken. The individual sufferers— 
many of them men, whose piety would 
have been an ornament to any com- 
munity—were, to the honour of Eng- 
land, received among us with the most 
generous hospitality; but we will only 
ask our readers to call to mind the 
infidel writers for half a century before, 
and to mention a single person who 
did not, under one pretence or another, 
receive some part of the church pro- 
perty? Things have not, at any time, 
approached this state with us; but 
when we speculate on the destruction 
or the preservation of church property, 
it would be madness not to feel, in this 
our day, that no property is safe—call 
it that of the landlord or the church— 
from an examination of whether the 
trusts are fulfilled, which, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, are annexed to 
the possession of property. We live 
in the full conviction, that the lesson 
given and received by our peasantry, 
on the subject of church property, will 
not be applied to that description of 


* To some Frenchmen who had complimented him at Paris on his “Vindicie Gal- 
lice,” he answered, “ Messieurs, vous m’ avez si bien refuté.” 
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property alone ; but we shrink from the 
dangerous and perhaps wild office of 
political prediction. 

The lectures on the Law of Nature 
and Nations, was the result of Mackin- 
tosh’s visit to Burke. Hazlitt, who 
attended the lectures, gives a good 
account of them. In the essay, in 


which he mentions the character of Sir 
James’s eloquence, he accounts for his 
failure in the House of Commons, be- 
cause he says Sir James’s wish was to 
ascertain the truth on each subject 
which he discussed, and the House of 
Commons was no place for that. 


« There was (sayshe)a greater degree of 
power, or of dashing and splendid effect, 
(we wish we could add, an equally humane 
and liberal spirit,) in the Lectures on the 
Law of Nature and Nations, formerly deli- 
vered by Sir James (then Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. He showed 
greater confidence; was more at home 
there than in the House of Com- 
mons. The effect was more electrical 
and instantaneous, and this elicited a 
prouder display of intellectual riches, and 
a more animated and imposing mode of 
delivery. He grew wanton with success. 
Dazzling others by the brilliancy of his 
acquirements, dazzled himself by the ad- 
miration they excited, he lost fear as well 
as prudence, dared everything, carried 
every thing before him. The Modern 
Philosophy, counterscarp, outworks, cita- 
del, and all, fell without a blow, by “ the 
whiff and wind of his fell doctrine,” as if 
it had been a pack of cards, The volcano 
of the French Revolution was seen ex- 
piring in its own flames, like a bontire 
made of straw: the principles of reform 
were scattered in all directions, like chaff 
before the keen northern blast. He laid 
about him like one inspired; nothing 
could withstand his envenomed tooth. 
Like some savage beast got into the 
garden of the fabled Hesperides, he made 
clear work of it, root and branch, with 
white, foaming tusks— 


*Laid waste the borders, and o’erthrew the 
bowers.’ 

The havoc was amazing, the desolation 
was complete, As to our visionary sceptics 
and Utopian philosophers, they stood no 
chance with our lecturer: he did not 
«carve them as a dish fit for the Gods, 
but hewed them as a carcase fit for 
leunds.’ Poor Godwin, who had come, 
in the bonhommie and candour of his 
nature, to hear what new light had broken 
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in upon his old friend, was obliged to quit 
the field, and slunk away after an ex- 
ulting taunt thrown out at * such fanciful 
chimeras as a golden mountain or a per- 
fect man.” Mr. Mackintosh had some- 
thing of the air, much of the dexterity 
and sel f-possession, of a political and philo- 
sophical juggler; and an eager and ad- 
miring audience gaped and greedily swal- 
lowed the gilded bait of sophistry prepared 
for their credulity and wonder. Those of 
us who attended day after day, and were 
accustomed to have all our previous no- 
tions confounded and struck out of our 
hands by some metaphysical legerdemain, 
were at last at some loss to know whether 
two and two made four, till we had heard 
the lecturer’s opinion on that head. He 
might have some mental reservation on 
the subject, some pointed ridicule to pour 
upon the common supposition, some learn- 
ed authority to quote against it, To an- 
ticipate the line of argument he might 
pursue was evidently presumptuous and 
premature. One thing only appeared 
certain, that whatever opinion he chose 
to take up, he was able to make good 
either by the foils or the cudgels, by 
gross banter or nice distinctions, by a 
well-timed mixture of paradox and com- 
monplace, by an appeal to vulgar preju- 
dices or startling scepticism. It seemed 
to be equally his object, or the tendency 
of his discourses, to unsettle every prin- 
ciple of reason or of common sense, and 
to leave his audience at the mercy of the 
dictum of a lawyer, the nod of a minister, 
or the shout of a mob. To effect this 
purpose, he drew largely on the learning 
of antiquity, on modern literature, on 
history, poetry, and the belles-lettres, on 
the schoolmen, and on writers of novels, 
French, English, and Italian, In mixing 
up the sparkling julep, that by its potent 
operation was to scour away the dregs 
and feculence and peccant humours of the 
body politic, he seemed to stand with his 
back to the drawers in a metaphysical 
dispensary, and to take out of them what- 
ever ingredients suited his purpose. In 
this way he had an antidote for every 
error, an answer to every folly. The 
writings of Burke, Hume, Berkeley, 
Paley, Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Cicero, Aristotle, 
Tacitus, Livy, Sully, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciardini, Thuanus, lay open beside him, 
and he could instantly lay his hand upon 
the passage, and quote them chapter and 
verse to the clearing up of all difficulties 
and the silencing of all oppugners. Mr. 
Mackintosh’s lectures were, after all, but 
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a kind of philosophical centos, They were 
profound, brilliant, new to his hearers ; 
but the profundity, the brilliancy, the 
novelty, were not his own. He was like 
Doctor Pangloss, (not Voltuire’s, but 
Coleman’s,) who speaks only in quota- 
tions; and the pith, the marrow of Sir 
James’s reasoning and rhetoric at that 
memorable period might be put within 
inverted commas. It, however, served 
his purpose, and the loud echo died away. 
We remember an excellent man and a 
sound critic* going to hear one of these 
elaborate effusions; and on his want of 
enthusiasm being accounted for from its 
not being one of the orator’s brilliant 
days, he replied, ‘he did not think a man 
of genius could speak for two hours with- 
out saying something by which he would 
have been electrified.’ ”—Hazlitt’s Spirit 
of the Age, pp. 215-19. 


The success of Mackintosh at the 
bar was doubtful ; it was greater, how- 
ever, than has been allowed. We shall, 
before we close our notices of his life, 
give some extracts from a letter of 
Mr. Basil Montagu to the editor, which 
we have read with as much interest as 
any thing in the book, which gives an 
account of his first circuits, but shall, 
for the present, pass to the mention of 
his speech in the case of Peltier. It was 
his first remarkable speech. We have 
read it with greater admiration than 
any other of Mackintosh’s works, and 
perhaps are confusing the recollections 
of the time in which we first read it; 
and when it is probable that the splen- 
dour of its style would make a greater 
impression on us than at present,then we 
say that no other line of defence would 
have the slightest chance of obtaining 
a verdict for the defendant. In fact, 
the libel could not have-been success- 
fully defended ; and the wide extent 
of subjects which Mackintosh’s defence 
embraced, gave Peltier his only chance 
of escape. There is no pleasing a con- 
vieted man. Peltier, who gave Mackin- 
tosh five guineas as his fee, and thought 
like others, that lawyers are overpaid, 
felt that his fine gold had utterl 
perished, and “in his broken English 
complained that the fellow had sacri- 
ficed him to show off in praise of 
Napoleon.” Peltier was the hired 
agent of the Bourbons; his offence 
was publishing an ode in which the 
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assassination of Buonaparte was recom- 
mended. The question being once 
determined that the case was cogniza- 
ble before our tribunals, and the fact 
of publication being fixed upon de- 
fendant, we cannot conceive any topics 
so likely to draw the attention of the 
jury from the true question which they 
had to determine, and which must 
have been determined against the de- 
fendant, as those on which Mackintosh 
insisted. The speech was translated 
into French by Madame de Stael. 

In the Law Magazine are some 
anecdotes of Mackintosh which are 
amusing enough. Perhaps it would 
be unreasonable to expect to find them 
in the biography by his son: still 
they are worth preserving, The epi- 
gram, as we miay call it, of Parr 
against Sir James, when the trial and 
conviction of Quigley, an Irish priest 
in the rebellion of 1798, was men- 
tioned, has been often told; but it has 
so much odd pleasantry that it is 
worth repeating. We give it in the 
words of the Law Magazine, in an 
article supplied by an old pupil of 
Mackintosh, and to which the editor of 
the magazine, has added some enter- 
taining notes. “ Mackintosh, who had 
strongly repudiated the conduct of 
Quigley, was several times interrupted 
by Parr’s saying emphatically, in the 
intervals of smoking— He might have 
been worse.” At length he called on 
the doctor to explain how Quigley 
could nave been worse. This was 
exactly what Parr wanted. Accord- 
ingly, having laid down his pipe, with 
deliberate composure he replied—* I'll 
tell you, Jemmy, Quigley was an Irish- 
man—he might have been a Scotchman; 
he was a priest—he might have been a 
lawyer; he wasa traitor—he might have 
been an apostate. The doctor then 
exultiugly resumed his pipe, amid a 
roar of applause at this unexpected 
sally.” Among the stories Soliceted 
in the Law Magazine, is one which 
tells of his learning on circuit the 
addition of three children to his family. 
Mr. Adair, the author of The Clubs of 
London, is vouched for the narration. 
“He i that Mackintosh was on 
circuit when uews of the birth of one 
of the children arrived ; upon which 
the regular congratulations were of- 
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* The late Rev. Joseph Fawcett, of Walthamstow. 
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fered, and the health of the lady duly 
toasted by the bar; that at the next 
assize town came news of the birth of 
a second child; whereupon the same 
ceremonies were renewed; and the 
happy parent had actually reached a 
third assize town before the full extent 
of the blessing was made known to 
himself and his professional friends, 
who, of course, had no objection to 
drink health and happiness to father, 
mother, and infant again.” 

We have found it impossible to 
compress into a single article, as we 
had at first intended, the incidents of 
Mackintosh’s life. In the spring of 
1803 he was appointed recorder of 
Bombay. The appointment was cre- 
ditable to the government. It is 
referred by his son to the friendly 
intervention of Mr. Canning and the 
Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, with 
Lord Sidmouth. By a well-informed 
writer in the Quarterly Review, it is 
stated that neither Canning nor Adam 
had the slightest share in the appoint- 
ment—“that the favor was asked by 


Mackintosh without intermediation, 
and granted by the minister without 
condition.” Mackintosh’s friends felt 
surprised at his accepting it, as he was 
then in the receipt of 1200/. a year by 
his profession, was admired and idolized 
in society, and brilliant prospects of 
the highest professional success were 
opening out to him; but he wished to 
escape a life of labor—he wished for 
leisure to cultivate the best powers of 
his mind. -The same true taste and 
genuine good feeling which had in 
early life made him propose to himself 
the means of happiness in the humble 
quiet of a professorship at Aberdeen, 
were the influencing causes which 
separated him, at a time when an 
ambitious man would have undoubt- 
edly remained at home, from the 
literary and political society of Europe. 
We think his choice was in all respects 
a wise one. His journals which he 
kept on his voyage to India, and dur- 
ing his residence there, form an inte- 
resting part of his son’s volumes. But, 
for the present we conclude, 
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“O God! it is a fearful thing, 

To see the human soul take wing, 

In any shape, in any mood, 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood; 

I've seen it in the breaking ocean, 

Strive with a swollen, convulsive motion ; 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of sin delirious with its dread :— 


But Tuis ! 


Tue proceedings of our fleet during 
the last expedition to Algiers, are long 
since matters of history. Upon these, 
therefore, I do not mean at present to 
enter; and indeed if such were my 
purpose, I could do little more than 
repeat what has already appeared be- 
fore the public in shapes more authen- 
tic than any my rambling narrative can 
pretend to. The event was one of too 
much importance to be overlooked by 
the indefatigable “chroniclers of the 
day,” whose business it is to be ever 
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on the alert for the interesting and the 
attractive ; and accordingly, in the 
numerous “ Memoirs,” “ Residences,” 
“ Journals,” and so forth, which have 
from time to time appeared, every de- 
tail of the blockade, com the exploits 
of “fighting Bod,” (whom I beg, in 
peseing. to accept of my best remem- 
rances,) to the colour of the Dey’s 


slipper, has been carefully recorded. 
In a political point of view, too, the 
subject has already been sufficiently 
lauded. Government has had its share 
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both of censure and applause; and 
though, like the humorist in the 
comedy, “I have my own ideas o’ the 
matter,” I shall not pause to state 
them, but proceed, without farther 
remark, to what more immediately 
concerned myself and my shipmates. 

Although the season of the year at 
which we commenced operations was 
exceedingly unfavourable for blockad- 
ing a port like Algiers, yet the arrange- 
ments of the admiral were made with 
so much sagacity and foresight, and 
such was the vigilant activity of the 
various commanders, that among the 
numerous attempts made to break the 
blockade, there was not a single in- 
stance of success. During the day, 
indeed, when our ships were cruising 
in shore, and in constant communica- 
tion with each other, it was impossible 
for any vessel to elude our vigilance. 
It was during the night, when the 
squadron had taken an offing of from 
twelve to fourteen miles, that the 
attempt was usually made; and as 
darkness and distance were then 
equally against us, it required all our 
activity to prevent the blockade being 
broken. 

On board the flag-ship I performed 
the duty of signal midshipman. This 

ost was certuinly no sinecure, as I 
bad to be constantly on the watch to 
observe and report signals from what- 
ever quarter they were made, and the 
slightest inattention on my part would 
justly have called forth the severest 
reprehension. While on duty, there- 
fore, the glass, either by night or day, 
was seldom out of my hand. I[ was 
all anxiety to acquit myself at least 
ereditably of the task allotted to me; 
and as it was impossible to tell from 
what quarter, or at what particular 
time any signal might be made, the 
utmost vigilance on my part was re- 
quisite. 

One morning we were lying be- 
calmed at no great distance from the 
shore, and as it chanced to be my 
watch as signal midshipman, I was, of 
course, at-my post. But the brightest 
eyé, aided by the best Dolland, would 
have availed me nothing on the present 
occasion. A heavy fog hung in one 
unbroken mass over the surface of the 
Water—dense, white, motionless, im- 
penetrable. Not a breath of air stirred; 
the vapour clung, as it were, to the 
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ocean, veiling all around in the most 
utter obscurity. At length, as the sun 
advanced, its influence became appa- 
rent. Slowly the vapoury veil arose, 
like the curtain of a theatre which the 
skilful manager causes to be slowly, 
lifted, in order to display with the 
greater effect his scenic illusions, and 
by degrees the face of the water be- 
cume visible. The first object I des- 
cried was a vessel, the hull of which 
only wasrevealed, lying ataboutacable’s 
length a-head. Gradually as the cloud 
of fog ascended, the lower parts of her 
rigging were exposed, and in a few 
minutes her top spars emerged from 
the mist, leaving her entirely open to 
observation. She was a low, rakish- 
looking craft, and from the cut of her 
canvass I had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing her to be a French schooner. 
She had apparently been attempting 
to beat in within the Mote with. the 
land breeze; but this having fai'ed 
her, she was left in her present 
position, 

For some time all of us had enter- 
tained very strong suspicions that the 
Dey, if he were not actually assisted 
by the French, was, at all events, coun- 
tenanced by them, and encouraged to 
make as obstinate a resistance as pos- 
sible. The admiral was therefore par- 
ticularly anxious to cut off all commu- 
nication between the shore and vessels 
belonging to the government of France; 
accordingly, as soon as the necessary 
reports had been made, one of our 
midshipmen was sent in a boat to 
board the schooner in question. In 
little more time, however, than was 
requisite to row the distance that 
divided the two vessels, and to return, 
our envoy again appeared on board. 

“ Well, Mr. »” said the captain, 
when the midshipman had reported 
himself, “ you have certainly been very 
expeditious. What does the French- 
man say ?” 

“I don’t know what he says, sir,” 
replied the midshipman, somewhat 
abashed ; “I can’t get a single word 
of English out of him.” 

“ He speaks’ French only then ?” 
demanded the captain. 

“Yes, sir; but he articulates so 
rapidly that I cannot make out a word 
he says.” 

“Pshaw !” said the admiral, who 
came up at the moment, “ why didu't 
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you send some one who understands 
French ?” 

“ I believe, sir,” replied the captain, 
“that this youngster is the only one in 
the watch who is at all acquainted with 
the language.” 

At this juncture one of the officers 
happened to hint that I could speak 
French fluently; and having myself 
acknowledged an acquaintance with 
the language, I was immediately de- 
spatched on board the schooner. 

Being arrived on board, I found 
her commander on the quarter-deck. 
For the rank he held, he might be 
termed a very young man, as he did 
not appear much to exceed twenty. 
His dress was arranged with an ex- 
actness almost approaching to foppery; 
his fingers adorned with rings, and his 
fine, light-coloured silken hair brushed 
and braided with the most scrupulous 
care. He certainly more resembled 
the elegant frequenter of a Parisian 
soireé than the commander of a vessel 
of war, and it required but a single 
glance at his open, inexperienced- 
looking countenance, with its delicate, 
untarnished complexion, to discover 
that he had not seen much service. 

After the usual salutations, I came 
at once to the point, and told him, in 
the best way I could, that I was or- 
dered to bring him on board the admi- 
ral with his despatches. At this inti- 
mation the Frenchman stared, and 
announced to me with some warmth, 
that I must be well aware that it was 
as much as his place was worth to 
part with his despatches. To this I 
replied that it was no business of 
mine, and that I could only repeat my 
orders. 

« And I,” said he, turning round on 
his heel, and throwing as much ferocity 
as he could into the mild expression of 
his fine drawing-room countenance— 
“I can only say that I wont obey 
them !” 

“ That, sir,” [ calmly replied, “is 
your affair. Shall I then, report to 
the admiral that you refuse to obey 
his summons ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the officer; “I 
shall neither leave my vessel nor part 
with my papers under such circum- 
stances ;” after which decided reply, I 
immediately took my leave, the young 
Frenchman very politely bowing me 
over the side. 
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the gangway, you will be detai 
here until the blockade is over, 
event which will not probably occur 
for some time.” 

“Indeed !” said the Frenchman; 
“do you think this likely, sir ”” 

“ There is not the slightest doubt of 
it,” I replied. “ The admiral is not a 
man to be trifled with or turned out of 
his course when he has made up his 
mind how to steer. Sir, I have the 


“] fear, sir,” I said, as I was least 
an 


honor to wish you a good morning, 
Bear a hand there !” 

“Stop, sir,” cried the Frenchman, 
in no small alarm, when he saw me 
about to descend into the boat; “if 
I thought the admiral wished merely 
and that [ 


to examine the papers, 
would be allowed to 

“I make no conditions for the ad. 
miral, sir,” I replied; my orders are 
to bring you and your papers on 
board ; if you think proper to go, I 
am now ready to accompany you.” 

The unfortunate young commander 
knitted his brows, and folding his 
arms on his breast, paced about the 
deck for some time in a state of no 
very pleasant embarrassment. At 
length, without uttering a word, he 
descended to the cabin, and presently 
returning with his papers, he made me 
a very stiff bow, merely saying, in the 
coldest possible manner— Monsieur 
Je suis prét ” 

As soon as we reached the flag-ship, 
my companion was received on the 
quarter-deck by the admiral, to whom 
he delivered his papers, observing that 
he was not aware that Algiers was ina 
state of blockade. 

“ As such, however,” he continued, 
“TI now find to be the case, I shall 
certainly return immediately to Mar- 
seilles with my despatches.” 

“When you are beyond the limits 
of the blockade, sir,” replied the ad- 
miral, “ you may return where you 
please ; but as for your despatches, 
they must remain with me. Here, Mr. 
Lascelles ; take these papers to the 
office, and desire my clerk to lock 
them carefully up, and send me a ree 
ceipt for them.” 

It was in vain that the Frenchman 
represented the hardship of his case, 
and the disgrace ‘that would attend 
him should he return to Marseilles 
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without his papers; the admiral was 
inexorable. 

« All this, sir,” said he, “ you should 
have thought of before you came here. 
As it is, I have only to say, that when 
the blockade is at an end, your de- 
spatches shall be landed ; in the mean- 
time they must remain with me. You 
are now at liberty, sir, to return to 
your vessel, which I give you half an 
hour to carry out beyond our line.” 

“ Mais, Monsieur, ” remonstrat- 
ed the unlucky Frenchman. 

“I have nothing more to say, sir,” 
interrupted the admiral, pulling out his 
watch, “excepting that you had better 
make what use you can of the time I 
have allotted you.” 

Finding ali remonstrance fruitless, 
the captain was at last obliged to de- 
part, and within the given time, his 
schooner was seen standing out to sea. 
The poor fellow, I believe was after- 
wards broke for allowing himself to be 
cajoled out of his papers. 

The blockade having now continued 
for some time, we were daily expect- 
ing the arrival from England of the 
squadren destined to bombard the 
town. The prospect of the approach- 
ing bombardment, indeed, occupied all 
our thoughts; and as we anticipated 
nothing less than certain victory, not 
to mention promotion and loads of 
prizemoney, the thoughts of this 
enabled us to endure with patience the 
monotony of our present duty, 

One he, shortly before the arrival 
of the squadron, our blockading party 
had run in and anchored out of gun- 
shot of the batteries. A small cutter, 
which served as a tender to the flag- 
ship, and which had lately joined us 
with despatches from Marseilles, was 
at the time under weigh waiting to re- 
ceive fresh instructions previous to her 
departure for Malta. As soon as these 
were prepared, a signal was made for 
the officer commanding her to come 
on board the flag-ship; a summons 
which he lost no time in obeying. 

The cutter, in the meanwhile, which 
was thus left under the charge of a 
young midshipman, the only other 
officer on board, made a stretch in 
shore. The breeze being exceedingly 
light at the time, I watched her pro- 
gress with some anxiety, as I could 
wot help thinking she was continuing 
ia this course too far. 
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still held on in the same direction for 
some time longer, and when she at 
last tacked to stretch off again, she 
found herself, as I had anticipated, 
baffled by a head ground-swell, which 
threw the wind completely out of her 
sails. What little breeze there was, 
entirely failing her, she was, after an 
ineffectual struggle, compelled to an- 
chor where she was. 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed, 
after she had taken up this position, 
when a line of gun-boats, to the num- 
ber of about twenty-three, were ob- 
served to issue from behind the Mole, 
and make for our unfortunate tender, 
apparently with the intention of cut- 
ting her off. Not a moment was to 
be lost. The ships of the blockading 
squadron were immediately ordered to 
get springs upon their cables, to be 
ready to cover her; and a number of 
boats were manned and armed, in 
order that we might be ee to 
meet the enemy hand to hand, should 
this be found requisite as a last re- 
source, 

The gun-boats in the mean time 
advanced, each having a red flag flying 
at her bows, which serving as an 
excellent mark for our gunners, ope- 
rations were forthwith commenced in 
such good earnest, that in a few 
minutes two of the boats were sunk. 
This was a signal for the batteries to 
retaliate, and they presently answered 
us with a very heavy fire; although 
from the distance that intervened their 
gun-shots were of little avail, and their 
shells invariably burst harmlessly in the 
air. The scene was beautiful. Not a 
cloud obscured the deep azure of the 
sky; the air was motionless and sultry. 
A canopy of white smoke hung over 
the town; thin and undefined along 
the line of the batteries, but rolling 
in dense masses over the tops of the 
houses that stood higher up the hill. 
The cannon in the embrazures vomited 
forth their fire; while high over our 
heads, the tiny wreaths of white smoke 
left behind by the exploded shells, had 
a peculiarly striking effect. 

The cutter in the mean time was not 
idle. Indeed, she had the main brunt 
of the battle to bear; for the gun- 
boats, perceiving the advantage their 
flags affurded us as a mark, had caused 
them to be lowered ; and having now 


She, however, nothing to direct our aim but the flash 
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of their guns, we could consequently 
do them little damage. The midship- 
man in command was a perfect boy, 
not more than thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, but he bore himself 
gallantly. The complement of men on 
board his little craft did not exceed 
eight, and she carried only four guns. 
These, in order that he might use 
them with more effect, he had got all 
over to one side, and continued to 
answer the fire of the gun-boats with 
a rapidity quite surprising, when the 
smallness of his crew is considered. 
But it was impossible that he could 
hold out long against such an host of as- 
sailants, and we were preparing to send 
off the boats to his assistance, when the 
breeze fortunately sprung up, and with 
no small satisfaction we saw him weigh 
his anchor. His sails presently filled, 
and we expected to see him bear up 
with all the speed he could from his 
dangerous situation. Such a course, 
however, though completely in his 
power, did not suit the temper 
of the gallant little commander. In- 
stead of putting his helm up, and 
making the most of his way to a place 
of greater security, he stood right 
along the line of the boats, blazing 
away at them in most gallant style. 
Shot jollowed shot as rapidly as the 
small complement of his men and guns 
would wermit, to the no small astonish- 
ment of the gun-boats ; and when he 
had in this manner run down the 
whole of their long line, he bore up 
and ran quietly out, having sustained 
no further damage than a whole or two 
in his jib and mainsail. For so young 
a boy, the conduct of littlke G—n—ble 
on this occasion, was, to say the least, 
extremely intrepid. He is now, I 
believe, a commander ; and I trust he 
will excuse an old shipmate for record- 
ing this instance of his early prowess, 
which has, as far as 1 am aware, 
escaped the vigilance of the Panantis 
of the day. 

At length the bombarding squadron 
arrived, and we were all in the highest 
spirits, with the anticipation of a little 
active service. In this, however, we 
were doomed to be disappointed ; for 
scarcely had the squadron taken up its 
position, when the Dey, apparently 
not much liking the appearance of so 
formidable an armament, aud retaining 
too, perhaps, some unpleasant recollec- 
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tion of Lord Exmouth and the Queen 
Charlotte, gave notice, by a flag of 
truce, that he was ready to listen to 
terms. An interview was accordingly 
arranged between the admiral and hig 
Algerine Highness, which was to take 
place at the palace of the latter. As 
this was a mission of great importanee, 
and promised to be not a little gratify. 
ing to the curiosity of those engaged 
in it, much interest was used with the 
admiral for the honour of forming part 
of his suite. For a poor youngster, 
like myself, however, there was no 
chance of such preferment; and I 
considered myself extremely fortunate 
in being appointed to take charge of 
the barge which was to convey the 
party on shore. 

Accordingly on the morning of the 
day appointed for the interview, we 
left the ship in great state ; and having 
arrived safely within the Mole, the 
admiral and his suite were landed, 
and I caused the barge to lie off on 
her oars to await their return. While 
in this situation the scene around ws 
was certainly unique. We lay near 
the centre of an immense basin, as it 
were, of blue rippling water; on one 
side was the town, rising in amphi- 
theatric beauty before us, the flat roofs 
of its houses, as they mounted one 
above another, on the slope of the 
hill, having exactly the appearance of 
some immense cyclopian staircase ; 
on another side stretched the long line 
of the Mole batteries; on the third 
was the Mole itself, of whose gigantic 
dimensions the reader may form some 
idea, when he is reminded that thirty 
thousand Christian slaves were em- 
ployed for three years in its construe 
tion ; and through the fourth and last 
side, the only one in which there was 
any opening, a perspective glimpse 
was aflorded of the sea, and the distant 
receding hills on the coast of Barbary. 
Here then, I was, in the very centre 
of the place which Tasso has desig- 
nated the 


Nido di ladri inflame ed empio ; 


and the prospect awakening all the 
romantic associations of Algerine his- 
tory, 1 was soon back in imagination 
among the daring days of Haydin, 
Barbarossa, and Doria. 

I was reclining under the awning in 
the stern-sheets, sometimes indulging 
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in these reminiscences, sometimes curs- 
ing the heat, which was intolerable, 
and sometimes sighing for a cigar, 
when we were unexpectedly hailed 
from the shore. I immediately gave 
orders to pull for the quay, where 
J found a negro slave rather neatly 
dressed in the Turkish fashion, await- 
ing our approach. Having no idea 
what his business could be, but sup- 

ing that he might probably be the 

arer of some message from the 
admiral, I made signs for him to 
descend into the barge, which he had 
no sooner done than, after a most 
ungraceful salaam, he informed me in 
wretched mongrel Italian, that he had 
been sent by his master, who begged 
I would join him in a pipe and cup of 
coffee. 

“And who or where is your mas- 
ter?” I replied, in the same language, 
which I spoke with nearly the same 
degree of purity as my sable com- 

anion. 

« El Senor!” replied Blackie, making 
a pair of huge eyes at my ignorance 
in not knowing his master by instinct. 
“El Senor! LEccolo!” he continued, 
pointing up to the portico of a house 
which stood near the quay, and where 
I. discovered a dusky-complexioned 

rsonage sitting smoking a long 
Purkish pipe; “Eccolo! El Ammi- 
raglio del Porto, si!” 

“Aha!” I replied; “the admiral 
of the Port! Say to your master that 
L accept his invitation, and shall join 
him presently ;” and off bolted Blackie, 
evidently quite pleased at having 
executed his mission with so much 
address. 

Having given strict injunctions to 
the crew not to leave the barge, and 
to wait at the quay till my return, I 
ascended to the Portico in question, 
where I found the admiral of the Port 
squatted on a square bit of carpet, a 
cup of coffee by his side, and a long 
amber-tipped pipe in his mouth. He 
was a thick-set, dapper-looking fel- 
low, apparently about middle age ; and 
the expression of his countenance, as 
far as it could be ascertained through 
his enormous mustache and grizzled 
beard, was certainly any thing but 
preposessing. It seemed to convey at 
once a most unamiable mixture of 
coneeit, cunning, cruelty, and cold- 
bloodedness; and indeed there was a 
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certain undefinable scowl] about his éye 
which of itself seemed to indicate all 
these. He was dressed in a light- 
coloured frock of figured chintz; and 
a sky-blue embroidered waistcoat; a 
pair of loose Turkish-shaped white 
trowsers and yellow slippers defended 
his lower extremities, and a red skull- 
cap with a top-knot or tassel of blue 
silk, adorned his head. 

He received me with the usual salu- 
tation, and a slight inclination of the 
body, but without either rising or 
removing the pipe from his mouth, and 
requested me to seat myself on a 
bit of carpet which was spread on 
purpose at his side. A cup of coffee 
and long cherry-stick supplied with 
choice tobacco, were speedily supplied 
by the negro slave; and in a few 
minutes I found myself sitting cross- 
legged in regular Turkish fashion, and 
giving puff for puff with the great 
Admiral of the port of Algiers. 

To afford any thing like an adequate 
idea of the conversation that passed 
between us would be impossible. The 
Admiral himself was the chief col- 
locutor, his principal topic being his 
own oemiealel exploits by sea and 
land ; and so marvellous were many of 
narratives with which he favoured me, 
that had they been true, he must have 
been a perfect Alexander for sagacity 
and prowess. As it was, heyever, I 
had no difficulty in setting him down as 
one of the most egregious bragadocios 
I had ever met ; and I amused myself 
with playing with him at his own game, 
and trumping as it were his best tricks. 
The language in which he endeavoured 
to make himself understood was not 
the least Iudicrous part of the enter- 
tainment. It consisted of a hideous 
jumble of bad French, and worse Ita- 
lian, interlarded here and there with a 
word or two meant for English, and 
copiously seasoned all over with Turk- 
ish or Arabic. I shall never forget his 
ridiculous appearance, when getting 
animated in the description of some of 
his valorous deeds, he brandished his 
long pipe in the air, his eyes sparkling 
and his face flushed, and floundered 
away in his narrative through a maze 
of languages, not one of which he could 
be made to understand. 

At length, having smoked and lis- 
tened till my patience was fairly ex- 
hausted, I pulled out my watch as a 
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sort of grepete to taking leave. It 
happened that on my watch-ribbon I 
had a small brass runner, which was 
made in the form of a snake, and which 
I had purchased at Portsmouth for a 
shilling. This elegant ornament having 
attracted the notice of the Admiral of 
the Port, he begged to be allowed 
to inspect it more closely; and as he 
seemed to admire it excedingly, I 
thought I could not do better than 
present it to him, which I accordingly 
did in as handsome a manner as | 
could. Such a flattering mark of at- 
tention on my part seemed to gratify 
him exceedingly ; and having spoken 
something in Turkish, our black at- 
tendant disappeared into the house, 
and presently returned with a large- 
sized bottle of ottar of roses. This 
the worthy admiral urged me to ac- 
cept, as a compensation for my va- 
luable present; and it will readily be 
supposed that this was a sort of traffic 
into which | had no objection to enter. 
Indeed, as the liberality of mine host 
seemed to indicate that exchanges were 
to be the order of the day, I was willing 
to carry them a little farther, and be- 
gan to contemplate the possibility of 
bartering my regulation sword for the 
admiral’s Turkish sabre. This sabre, 
which appeared to be of great value, 
had attracted my attention from the 
very first; and on a closer exami- 
nation I found it to be a “right Da- 
mascus,” the hilt ornamented with 
precious stones, and the crimson velvet 
scabbard richly inlaid and worked with 
gold. The difference between the worth 
of this and my own miserable regula- 
tion spit was certainly considerable ; 
but I thought that the man who could 
give a bottle of ottar of roses for what 
was little better than an old brass but- 
ton, could not have any very perspi- 
cuous ideas on the subject of relative 
value. I accordingly opened the affair 
by stating that it was customary in 
England to exchange swords as a mark 
of friendship, and that, though I set 
considerable esteem on mine, which 
was of great value, yet I could not 
think of neglecting to pay this national 
compliment to a man who had shown 
me so much kindness. 

“J, therefore, signor,” I continued, 
in my mongrel French-ltalian, “beg 
to present you with my sword, and 
shall be glad to have the honour of 


wearing yours in return;” and havi 
in the meantime unfastened the buckle, 
I took my sword by the point, and 
handed it over to him with much for. 
mality. 

Here, however, I reckoned without 
my host; for it appeared the wily 
admiral knew the value of a Damascus 
blade as well as I did. He accor. 
dingly screwed his face into a most 
ungainly look of regret, and told me 
he was sorry he could not exchange 
swords, as his was a present from the 
Dey, who would certainly have his 
head taken off should he presume to 
part with it. 

“I am sorry for this, on your ac- 
count,” I replied, “as you will lose the 
opportunity of possessing one of the 
best swords that ever graced a sailor's 
side. Look ye now, signor: pray un- 
sheath that thing of yours, and only 
compare the shapes of the two wea- 
pons. Why, yours is quite useless for 
fighting, and with mine I could easily 
defend myself against a dozen such. 
You seem incredulous, signor. Pray 
stand up, and I shall explain what I 
mean. There, signor! Now, suppose 
this pillar of your portico a man armed 
with a sword such as yours. I would 
go at him thus”—and forthwith I com 
menced lunging carte and tierce at the 
pillar with all the grace and agility 
of an Angelo, springing from one side 
of the portico to the other, in order 
to display to the utmost effect the ad- 
vantages of my weapon. 

The scene was so extremely ludi- 
crous, that having commenced it in 
frolic, I could not resist continuing it 
for the enjoyment of the joke. Round 
and round the portico I skipped, thrust- 
ing at every thing that came in = 
way; mine host, notwithstanding 
his valour, evidently in no small tre- 
pidation, tuking care to keep always 
opposite to me, with his eye fixed on 
mine, and his sword raised to the po- 
sition of “prepare to guard ;” while 
the terrified black slave, who doubtless 
thought I had gone mad, jumped aside 
with a lond squeak at every successive 
lunge I made. I was in this situation, 
my face flushed with exercise, my 
cocked-hat lying on the ground, and 
mv naked sword performing all sorts 
of ludicrous giratious round the head 
of my host, who was now reduced to 
a state of extreme terror, when whe 
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should appear at the entrance of the 

ico but the admiral, who chanced 
to be passing at the time on his return 
from the palace. I shall never forget 
his look of amazement at thus catching 
me engaged, as he supposed, in single 
eombat with a man of such importance 
as the Admiral of the Port. In an 
instant my sword was in its sheath; 
and the cordial manner in which I 
shook hands with my entertainerseemed 
in some measure to relieve the admi- 
ral’s anxiety. However, he spoke not 
a word; so, snatching up my hat, I 
saluted him respectfully, and rushing 
down to the quay, was soon standing 
ready to receive my freight, in ever 
sense of the phrase “as stiff as a mid- 
shipman.” 

As soon as we were outside the 
Mole, I explained the whole circum- 
stance to the admiral, who, after repri- 
manding me for quitting the barge, 
could not _ — the rest of the 
party in a hearty laugh at the ex- 
pense of his namesake of the port. 

The Dey having, with no very good 

e, acceded to the terms proposed 
y the admiral, our blockading dut 
at last ceased, and it was not long till 
we sailed for Malta, leaving, when we 
left Algiers, all our fondly cherished 
hopes of promotion, fame, and _prize- 
money. uring our passage to Malta 
we touched at Tunis; and though our 
stay there occupied only six-and-thirty 
hours, an event occurred which, even 
at this distance of time, I cannot look 
back upon without feelings almost ap- 
proaching to horror. 

We lay at anchor in the bay of 
Tunis. it was a lovely evening even 
for that lovely clime. A gentle aro- 
matic breeze blew from the shore; the 
sun, which had considerably declined 
towards the west, cast a hue of bright 
a over the beautifully outlined 

ills along the coast of Barbary; and 
the smooth mirrory surface of the sea 
reflected in a subdued tint the intensely 
deep blue of the firmament. The day 
had been scorchingly hot; and to 
breathe the cool eveniug wind, and 
guze upon the 'gently rippled waters, 
was unspeakably refreshing. I have 
seldom seen the sea more irresistibly 
tempting; its tiny waves, sparkling in 
the oblique rays of the declining sun, 
broke round the sides of the ship, so 


gentle, so cool, so inviting, that we 


almost fancied we could interpret their 
melodious murmurings into the words 
of Goethe’s Naiad— 

“ Lures thee the nether-heaven not, 

The wave-illumined blue ; 
Lures thee thine own fair image not, 
Down mid eternal dew ?” 

It was, in one word, exactly the sort 
of evening that is usually chosen on 
board ship for allowing the crew to 
bathe ; and accordingly all hands were 
turned up for this purpose. It was a 
busy scene. Eager to immerse them- 
selves in the tempting element, the 
men were speedily stripped; and when 
the drum beat the appropriate signal 
there was one simultaneous plunge in- 
to the water. Here the gambols usual 
on such occasions were carried on with 
a hearty good will. The fresh cool- 
ness of the water having braced up 
the nerves which the mid-day heat had 
relaxed, all were in the highest spirits ; 
swimming and diving matches were 
going on in every direction, and bets 
were nearly as rife as at Ascot or 
Newmarket. In these aquatic exer- 
cises one man, a marine named Wilson, 
bore away the palm from all the rest. 
He was a remarkably fine-looking, ath- 
letic young fellow; and it was quite 
a treat to see the masterly manner in 
which he “breasted the billows,” leaving 
all competitors behind. Indeed, it al- 
most seemed as if “the world of waters 
were his home;” and with his broad 
open chest, Herculean proportions, and 
fine expressive countenance, he wanted 
but a trident in his hand to have 
formed a complete personification of 
a youthful god of the ocean. 

In order to prevent accidents, it was 
customary in the flag-ship, as I believe 
it is in most others, to regulate the 
time during which the crew shall re- 
main in the water by the beat of drum. 
When the hands were turned up to 
bathe, no one was allowed to plunge 
overboard until the drum had beat ; 
and when the second roll was heard, it 
was a signal for all to return on board. 
Accordingly, on the present occasion, 
assoonas the second roll had beaten, the 
sports were broken off, and every one 
made for the ship. I was among the 
first to arrive; and I was sitting on 
the gun-room stern-port, just preparing 
to resume my clothes, when I observed 
a man who had been farther out than 
the rest, making all speed to gain the 
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ship. There was no mistaking his 
lusty strokes and — mode of 
swimming: it was Wilson, the marine. 
He might be still about an hundred 
yards astern of the ship, swimming 
strong: nd rapidly, when suddenly I 
observed him throw himself half out of 
the water, sink again, and commence 
to struggle violently. I did not wait 
to consider the probable cause of these 
movements in one who was so noted 
for his aquatic skill. Before the cry, 
“a man drowning,” was out of the 
mouth of the signal-man who was sta- 
tioned at the poop, I was again over 
board ; and the boat sent to pick him 
up had scarcely left the ship’s side 
when | had arrived within a few strokes 
of the spot where he lay. The poor 
fellow still continued to struggle con- 
vulsively ; his head thrown backwards, 
and his countenance considerably dis- 
torted. In my anxiety to save him, 
instead of keeping off, as I ought in 
cee emg to have done, and catching 

im by the arm, I swam straight up to 


him. In an instant I was in his grasp. 


Before I could take any measures to 
save myself, his brawny arms were 
twined round my body, and pressed 


my breast against his, with such super- 
natural strength, as almost to deprive 
me of the power of respiration. To 
move in the slightest degree was im- 
possible ; I could not even find breath 
to call for assistance, and the water 
washed incessantly over my mouth in 
such a manner as almost to choke me. 

Every one must have experienced, 
when suffering extreme pain, that a 
certain degree of relief is obtained by 
grasping firmly in the hands or arms 
any object, no matter what. An op- 
portunity of bracing up the nerves and 
muscles to their extreme tension is 
thus afforded ; and though indeed the 
pain itself is not alleviated, the power 
of endurance is increased. And thus 
I suppose it was with the unfortunate 
marine, While he held me in his mus- 
cular embrace, he ceased to struggle 
as he had previously done, and the 
features of his face became in some de- 
gree less distorted, though they still 
wore the expression of extreme an- 
guish. Almost the only motion he 
made was un occasional convulsive 
start; after one of which he would 
continue to press me still more firmly 
than before, and I could distinctly feel, 
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against my naked bosom, the throbbing 
of his heart—now strong and rapid; 
now languid and intermitting. 

The boat, which had put off to our 
assistance, was now rapidly approach 
ing ; two pulls of the oars would have 
brought it to our side. The poor fel 
low clasped me to his breast more 
closely than ever; he seemed to be in 
an agony of pain; his eyes started in 
their sockets, and the blue veins swel- 
led upon his forehead. It was but for 
an instant. With a suddenness which 
I can compare to nothing but the 
snapping of an overstretched bow- 
string, his herculean gripe in an instant 
relaxed ; I felt his heart give one 
dreadful, indescribable, convulsive 
quiver against my breast, and he sunk 
back among the water. That quiver 
of the heart! I shall never forget it! 
I knew not then, and I know not now 
the many intricate movements of the 
human mechanism—those convulsed 
pulsations, and trembling ebbings of 
the blood—which are said to betokena 
dissolution ; but no sooner did I feel 
that dreadful quiver than I KNEw that 
it was death. 

“ He is dead!” I exclaimed, when I 
was lifted into the boat in a state of 
complete exhaustion. 

“ Impossible,” said the officer in 
charge ; “ he has not been three minutes 
in the water, and you held him up 
manfully, my brave fellow ” 

“It may be, sir,” I replied; “but he 
is dead !” 

“ Nonsense !” said the officer ; “it is 
merely exhaustion, and we shall bring 
him round presently. What reason 
have you to suppose him dead ?” 

“Sir, | FeLT wim DIE!” 

As I anticipated, it proved on exa- 
mination that the poor fellow had died 
in a fit. All attempts to resuscitate 
him were fruitless; and as we com 
signed his body to the deep, the some- 
what unusual expression was on the 
lips of many—* He rect him die!” 
Often, and often since then, when any- 
thing has occurred to trouble my sleep, 
I have fancied myself in the gripe of 
the dead marine, and have awakened 
in an agony, as I felt the dreadful 
quiver of his heart. 

We sailed next evening with the land 
breeze for Malta; hoping that “the little 
military hot-house,” as Lord Byron 
calls it, would afford us some recreation 
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to make up for the monotonous duties 
ofthe last four months. After a plea- 
sant trip, we, accordingly, made this 
far-famed island ; but had no opportu- 
nity of judging of its appearance from 
the sea, as it was towards sunset before 
we reached Gozzo, and quite dark 
when we ran into the harbour. In 
this, however, we were perhaps fortu- 
nate, as the harbour of Malta, at night, 
presents one. of the most striking 
scenes I almost ever witnessed. On 
either side of the harbour, the ground 
rises high, and is covered with houses, 
from which, and from the streets, innu- 
merable lights are seen shining brightly 
in the surrounding oo and reflected 
from the surface of the water beneath. 
As the night, on which we made our 
entrance, chanced to be more than 
usually dark, nothing but these lights 
was visible. The houses, the ram- 
oy the quays, the water of the har- 

ur itself, all were hid in the most im- 
penetrable obscurity ; and the lights 
appearing to hang, like so many clus- 
ters of the stars, in middle air, pro- 
duced a very extraordinary, nay almost 
magical effect. Add to this the inces- 
sant chiming of bells, with which our 
ears were saluted from every corner of 
the town—for the season had been long 
dry, and the honest Maltese were ring- 
ing night and day for rain—together 
with the monotonous indistinct hum 
which is always heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous cities, and some 
idea, though an imperfect one, may be 
formed of the harbour of Malta by 
night. The only scene I ever saw at 
all resembling it, is in the metropolis of 
Scotland ; a city which seems to com- 
bine, within itself, the most striking 
beauties of many of the celebrated 
towns of Europe. Here, if the spec- 
tator, in a very dark night, take up his 
station between the old and the new 
towns, in what is called, I believe, the 
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North Loch, he may. witness an effect 
very similar to that which I have at- 
tempted to describe as existing at 
Malta; with this difference, that at 
Edinburgh the ground does not rise so 
high as at Malta, and the lights of La 
Valetta have the appearance of hang- 
ing more immediately over the head of 
the spectator, than those of the new, 
or even of the old town. 

As we run up towards our anchorage, 
there was something so extremely puz- 
zling in the number and variety of 
lights by which we were surrounded, 
that it was in vain we endeavoured to 
form any idea of the extraordinary 
place into which we had got. Nay, 
even those of our messmates who had 
before visited Malta could not bring 
themselves to agree about the different 
localities; one maintaining that such 
and such a,light was that of the Nix 
Mangiare Stairs, another, that it was 
that of the Harbour Master, and a 
third that it was that near the tomb of 
Old Balls. 

When we got to our station, finding 
that it was just nine o'clock, the ad- 
miral gave orders to fire the evening 
gun; and so noiselessly had we made 
our approach, that this was the first 
intimation the ships in the harbour had 
of our arrival. Seevesie had the re- 
port of our gun rung through the city, 
when we were visited by a boat which 
came on purpose to inquire who had 
had the insolence to interfere with the 
commanding officer’s privilege.* When 
the officer in charge, however, was in- 
formed that he was on board the Ad- 
miral, it may be supposed he did not 
proceed with his interrogatories. 

After all was made snug for the 
night, we retired to our hammocks, 
determined to take advantage of the 
first blush of morning to gratify our- 
selves with a peep at the far-famed 
Malta. 


* The senior officer in port always fires the morning and evening guns, 


THE PRESENT IS NOT A CRISIS. 


Tue crisis of a fever is that stage 
of the complaint at which it is decided 
whether the malady will pron fatal, 


or the patient be restored to former 
health. It is that period during which 


the family of the sufferer watch the 
serious and thoughtful countenance of 
the physician with an inquiring atten- 
tion, as anxious as that with which the 
votary of superstition gazes on the 
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motionless features of the painted 
Madonna, when looking for some 
token that she has listened to the 
prayer. And when the physician 
up cheerfully, as he drops the 
hand of his patient, and returns the 
watch more briskly to its place, the 
first thrill of delight which shoots 
through the hearts of the reanimated 
circle, is soon succeeded by the timid 
inquiry, how soon may the sufferer be 
expected to throw off the effects of the 
disease. It is in this sense of the ex- 
pression, that we say, the present state 
of the British empire is not a crisis; 
for we confidently hope, and trust, that 
that empire, nay, even the world at 
large, will never be restored to its 
former state—will never throw off the 
effects of the present and the past 
events. We tell our conservative 
friends that they need not flatter them- 
selves with the hope that the present 
is a crisis which will pass over, or that 
the present is an alternative whether 
all is to be lost, or all so secured that 
they may relapse again into their 
former supineness. 
Well would it be for the infidel 
Radical, or the latetudinarian Whig, if 


such were to be the result of the pre- 
sent struggle ; but such a result is, we 


fearlessly assert, almost, if not alto- 
gether, impossible. 

However conclusive the struggle 
may at present appear to be, between 
the conservative and revolutionary 
parties, the only two divisions whose 
existence as parties we acknowledge ; 
it is not the result of a disease which 
has now attacked the empire, but of 
the remedy which is now applied, and 
has, though with less violence, for 
above forty years been — to that 
latitudinarian lethargy which is the 
only foe this empire has ever had just 
reason to fear. 

It is the natural disposition of man 
to judge of the present from the past ; 
it is an instinct, if we may so speak, 
which has been given him for his pre- 
servation ; but which, in order to be 
effectually useful, must be applied as 
well to past causes as to t events ; 
and certainly although every day will 
present cases, where we cannot ehduce 
direct, yet we can never find an in- 
stance where we may not fairly argue 
from circumstantial experience. 

On this principle it is, that while 
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we think the present state of the 
British empire, and of all Europe, is‘a 
phenomenon unlike anything which is 
recorded in history; yet we are as- 
sured that an attentive observation of 
those points in which it agrees with 
former events, as well as of those in 
which it differs from all past experi- 
ence, is the best and most successful 
mode of arriving at a probable conjce- 
ture, as to the result of events not yet 
matured to a conclusion. 

The history of the world presents an 
immense variety of revolutions differ. 
ing in their causes, circumstances, and 
events. These seem in general to 
have owed their origin to the enter- 
prising ambition of individuals ; to the 
temporary power and active zeal of a 
party; to some remarkable coincidence 
of events, bringing about results wholly 
unforeseen ; or to some one accident 
which overset an unnatural or impotent 
form of government. To some one or 
more of these causes, acting on a par- 
ticular state of national morals or opi- 
nions, revolutions in general may be 
traced; but in all these cases the act- 
ing body has been a minority. 

Many revolutions have been pro- 
duced, it is true, by the physical power 
of foreign nations ; but these are not 
so well applicable to the subject we 
have at present before us, as those 

roceeding from the internal causes we 

ave mentioned ; and the phenomenon 
of revolutions produced by the moral 
influence of nations upon each other, 
is, we think, one of exclusively modern 
—— 

t is certainly easy to point out 
several comparatively recent causes to 
which to attribute the present state of 
the British empire ; but a little attention 
to the events of the last half century 
will suffice to show, if our view of the 
subject be correct, that this nation has 
been, if we may so speak, undergoing 
a system of preparation for the present 
events, which from its long continu- 
ance, as well as the singular adaptation 
of a series of events, to produce’a 
particular and ultimate effect, would 
seem to denote a design on the part of 
Providence, that the result should be 
of an importance and permanence to 
which all past events, even the French 
revolutions themselves, should have 
been merely subservient and auxiliary. 

It will, perhaps, be necessary, in the 
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illustration of our view of this most im- 
portant subject, to notice briefly some of 
the chief causes which produced, and 
circumstances which attended, the great 
revolutions recorded in history, and to 
observe the principles on which govern- 
ments have been formerly founded, and 
the means to which they owed their 
support. This may alarm the patience 
of our readers; as to go at any length 
into such complicated subjects, would 
occupy as many columns as we can 
devote pages. But our readers 
need not be alarmed; it is not 
our design to do more than notice 
these subjects as far as they directly 
tend to elucidate the proposition we 
have laid down, viz., that the present 
state of Europe, and of the British 
empire in particular, is not one, nor 
likely to be one, of a series of revolu- 
tions; but the finishing stroke of a 
great design, which these revolutions 
were, in their respective periods and 
circumstances, intended to promote. 
Of the revolutions of the more an- 
cient Asiatic empires, we have not such 
accurate or distinct records as of 
Europe ; but those which have been 
handed down to us in history, appear 
to have originated, rather in the ex- 
ternal force of other nations, or in the 
singular talents or ambition of indivi- 
duals, thai in any exertion on the part 
of the people themselves. These re- 
volutions consequently effected in ge- 
neral only a change in the persons to 
whom power was committed, not any 
material alteration in the nature or 
limits of that power. What may have 
been the causes which have affixed the 
character of despotism on the govern- 
ments of Asia, and of liberty on those 
of Europe, however useful and in- 
teresting such an inquiry would be, it 
is not our object here to examine. It 
is, however, worthy of remark, that 
while the arts subservient to luxury, 
and the more abstruse sciences were 
found in considerable perfection in 
Asia ; yet we have few, if any, traces 
of the cultivation of classics, ethics, or 
the popular and practical sciences. 
Their improvements seem rather to 
have been the effect of hereditary and 
technical experience, than of active 
thought, or enterprising talent; and 
there exist few traces of the im- 
porting of discoveries from other coun- 
tries. ‘These facts may be said to have 
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been the results of despotism. Such 
they doubtless were ; but were they 
not also its cause? The effect of a 
state of national education, if we may 
so speak, —_ as - have on is 
to leave the mind entire 
ent, as the lawyers say, on to 
consequently, to start a new principle, 
to propose a new system, or to originate 
an important alteration, was an idea 
quite as foreign to the minds of the 
subjects of an Asiatic empire, as the 
speed of the steam carriage to the capa- 
city of a Kalmuck Tartar. Whether this 
state of things preceded or followed ; 
whether it was the cause or the effect 
of despotism, it matters not to our de- 
sign. Certain it is, that as far back as 
we are able to trace the history of those 
empires, we find the despotism of ex-- 
perience as absolute as that of govern- 
ment. P 

The nation, which, from its situation 
and circumstances, has exemplified this 
principle to the highest degree is 
China. Never having been subject to 
extensive or formidable attacks from 
without, entertaining as the fundamen- 
tal principle of its constitution, that 
the son should follow the profession of 
his father ; and possessing, at the ear- 
liest period of its history, nearly the 
same degree and diffusion of skill, in- 
formation, and civilization, among its 
people, that we discover at this day, 
China has never suffered a revolution. 

Of the history of the Nomades, or 
wandering tribes, we can trace but 
little ; nor would it be of any important 
service to this enquiry to iow more, 
as their petty revolutions were too 
much the effect of accident to serve as 
a guide to those of more settled go- 
vernment. Those parts of Asia im- 
mediately bordering upon Europe, were 
more or less influenced by European 
customs and opinions; but the great 
powers and divisions of Asia retain, to 
this day, much the same forms and 
principles of government that we find 
in the times of Xerxes or of Cyrus. 
So inherently fixed, indeed, do their 
ideas of government appear to be, that 
the conquests of Alexander. and the 
Romans, although placing on their 
thrones European princes, and forcing 
upon their ebeastonian European sen- 
timents and manners, yet seem to have 
produced no important or. permanent 
effect. 
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In the little that is worth recording 
in the history of Africa, we find few, if 
any revolutions produced by any other 
means than that of external force ; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to take a cur- 
sory view, as far as it is requisite to 
our purpose, of the earlier revolutions 
of Europe, merely requesting our read- 
- ers to bear in mind, that as we are only 
concerned with these events, so far 
they may throw some light on the pre- 
sent state of European political society, 
we shall only dwell on such of them as 
appear to have been the result of the 
internal operation of parties advocating 
particular principles. 

Greece claims the first place amongst 
nations affording examples of political 
dissension, revolution, and civil war. 
Here we have numerous instances of 
the people destroying one form of go- 
vernment, and placing another in its 
room ; we have every system of social 
organization, from democracy to des- 
potism, successively displayed. The 
states which were the scenes of these 
revolutions, however, were exceedingly 
small and highly civilized ; so, that in 
comparison with the first-class nations 
of Europe or America, they deserved 
rather the name of oligarchies than 
republics; as, although, Athens, for 
instance, called itself for a long time a 
democracy, yet the 3nuos, or people 
themselves were so few, that they could 
act with as much concert as the Ame- 
rican congress or British House of 
Commons ; and if a change in the form 
of government was proposed in the 
evening of one day, the new system 
might be quietly established before the 
noon of the next. 

It will, we think, assist our design, 
to consider nations, with respect to re- 
volutions, as divided into three class:s; 
first, those of very small extent, as the 
states of Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, 
Northern Africa, South America, &c. ; 
secondly, those of great extent, but 
deriving their name from, and go- 
verned by a metropolitan city or dis- 
trict, as Rome and Carthage ; and, 
thirdly, such empires as Great Britain, 
Holland, Spain, and Austria, in which 
no particular city or district possesses 
any greater share of influence than 
what naturally results from its extent 
or circumstances, and in which the 
destruction of any one- part of the 
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empire would not infer the destruction 
of the whole. 

In the first of these classes, revolu. 
tions are easily and frequently effected 
by the people ; in the second, they are 
also easy but not frequent, as they feel 
the danger of weakening their autho- 
rity ; and a certain regularity of prac 
tise and yeaa is essential to the 
management of large dominions; in 
the last class, great and sudden altera- 
tions in the &rm of government are 
compuratively rare. 

Revolutions in the two first classes 
of states we have mentioned, can only 
afford a precedent for those in the last, 
when large nations have, either thrdugh 
ignorance or apathy, suffered them. 
selves to be ruled by a small but active 
faction. ‘The former motive accounts 
for most of the revolutions which took 
place before the discovery and diffusion 
of the art of printing; the latter, for 
the most of those which have since oc 
curred. 

The revolution which branded it- 
self with infamy, by the murder of 
Charles the First of England, was an 
instance of the success of a violent and 
consistent, but small faction, assuming 
the name and authority of a whole 
nation, in an age when information 
was thinly spread and slowly con- 
veyed ; and when the people, not pro- 
vided with the guide of experience, 
were acquainted with the disadvan- 
tages of no other system of govern- 
ment but that under which they lived, 
The government, also, at that period, 
was supported merely by prescription. 
It did not attempt to bring reason or 
philosophy to its aid ; it governed the 
nution on precisely the principles, 
when beginning to attain a commercial 
and literary eminence, which had beea 
applied to the coercion of a multitude 
of military and chivalrous, but barba- 
rously illiterate feudalists. | Conse- 
quently, its authority was derived from 
principles, which, to shake, or even to 
examine, was to destroy; and even 
the most trifling success of its oppo- 
nents was a species of argument against 
that divine right, on which the monar- 
chy, at that period, rested its defence. 
The people at large had little attach- 
ment to the sovereign, were scarcel 
acquainted with the history of their 
own or other nations, with the reasons 
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for preferring any one system of go- 
yerument to another; or, indeed, with 
any political events beyond the circle 
of each man’s immediate vicinity. It 
was comparatively easy, under these 
circumstances, for a handful of able 
and desperate men, calling to their aid, 
the name of religion, so to act on the 
passions of the multitude at hand, as 
to acquire a scarcely controllable 
power, ere the body of the nation was 
clearly aware either of their acts or 
their designs. The form of govern- 
ment had also been almost absolute, in 
which, consequently, the people pos- 
sessed little share and less interest ; 
and the mere idea of change contained 
in it nothing formidable. Abuses were 
also exceedingly numerous and bur- 
thensome, and those institutions which 
had not been corrupted, were no longer 
suited to relieve the wants or protect 
the rights of a people, whom long peace 
bad changed in a great degree from 
military to civil characters and pursuits. 
If we compare the numbers a 
engaged in the struggles of that period, 
with the population of the empire, we 
shall, accordingly, find that the whole 
body of actual partizans, bore the 
most insignificant proportion to the 
multitude of indifferent and passive 
spectators. 

The state of the French nation, at 
the commencement of the famous re- 
volution, signalized by a similar na- 
tional parricide, resembled, in most 
respects, that to which we have just 
alluded. It is true, that the people 
were not quite so ignorant; but, on 
the other hand, that domination of a 
small party which was facilitated in 
England by this cause, was rendered 
as easy in France, by the fact, that the 
capital had been so long the ruler and 
representative of the nation, that any 
revolution which took place there, had 
as great un effect upon the provinces 
as would have been the case in ancient 
Rome herself. In France, also, the 
various classes were more distinct from 
each other ; there was no community 
of interest or feeling between property 
and birth; no connection between 
wealth and power; no possibility by 
which talent, virtue, or heroism could 
ascend from any one rank to that above 
it. In addition to these negative in- 
ducements to change, there were many 
positive grievances to which the law 


of England has always been a stranger. 
The privileges of the “ noblesse” were 
actual burthens inflicting poverty and 
suffering on those below them ; there 
was, in fact, one law for the great, 
another for the poor. In other re- 
spects, the circumstances of the two 
revolutions were not dissimilar. The 
SS ose effected by puritanism in Eng- 
and, was performed by infidelity in 
France. The former avowed that it 
considered itself absolved from obe- 
dience to law, by reason of its superior 
sanctity ; the latter took the more con- 
cise course of denying the authority of 
the law altogether. 

The revolutions of Holland, in the 
time of Philip the Second; England, 
in that of James the Second ; and that 
which secured the independence of the 
United States of America, were quite 
of different character ; they were, in 
fact, of a nature purely conservative ; 
their motive was resistance to usurping 
innovation. Charles the Fifth, and his 
dark and gloomy son, had attempted 
to reduce Holland to the state of sub- 
jection to which they had subdued 
Spain. The Flemings fought in de- 
fence of their ancient constitution ; but 
they knew full well the vanity of an 
attempt to oppose to innovation a 
more negative resistance; they felt 
there was no alternative but to submit 
wholly, and at once, to the tyranny of 
a despot, or to throw off altogether 
their allegiance to Spain. They waited 
till action became imperative, and then 
they acted with equal moderation and 
decision. 

The exclusion of the popish descend- 
ants of James the Second, from the crown 
of England, scarcely deserves to be 
called a revolution; since no change 
was made in the constitution or system 
of government. What it might have 
become, had James remained at his 
post and not abdicated the throne, is 
another question. As the events 
were, however, it was, with the excep- 
tion of introducing the condition of 
Protestantism into the descent of the 
crown, of a character merely decla- 
ratory. 

The establishment of the United 
States of America, as an independent 
nation, can never be cited as a prece- 
dent for an attempt to alter the consti- 
tution of any country already settled. 
America had been at first possessed by 
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England, merely for the purpose of a 
penal colony, which could not be ex- 
pected to owe.much gratitude for its 
compulsory population. Just at the 
period when it gained sufficient strength 
to secure independence, an imprudent 
and unjust attempt was made to im- 

se upon it a share of the burdens of 
Bngland. This innovation the Ame- 
ricans resisted, justly and with mode- 
ration ; and we will do them the justice 
to say, that even after its proposition 
had excited their resentment, yet, had 
it been in a manly way withdrawn, the 
war which followed would have been, 
at least for that occasion, prevented. 
It was not only a necessary conse- 
uence of the growing power of 
Levies, that she should become in- 
dependent of the mother country ; but 
it was a consequence, which, if it had 
been wisely and candidly looked for- 
ward to by England, might have been 
rendered the greatest benefit to both 
countries. Had Great Britain reared 


the colony, if we may so speak, asa 
wise parent will educate a child, on the 
avowed understanding that she only 
claimed the services of the colony in 
return for the protection it required 


from her, and that she would be wil- 
ling, as soon as it was able to support 
itself, to establish and to enable it to 
secure its independence, she might 
have implanted in it all the principles 
of the British constitution by degrees, 
and at length have placed one of her 
own royal family on the throne, and 
raised up to herself an ally, bound to 
her by an union as indissoluble as any 
union of nations can be. As it was, 
their parting was like that of a lion and 
his full grown cub, when the first quar- 
rel over their prey has discovered to 
them that they are no longer safe com- 

anions for each other. Let us hope, 
Coirevets that now that time has ef- 
faced the wounds inflicted in that con- 
test, all the numerous natural reasons 
which would tend to unite the two 
countries in the bonds of friendship, 
will take effect for the advantage and 
improvement of both. But, in fact, 
the United States made a very slight 
alteration in their constitution; the 
monarchy, which they had lost by the 
war, they did not replace; an aristo- 
cracy they had not lasted long enough 
te possess; and the only remaining 
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member of the legislature they re- 
tained. 

The direct effect of all revolutions 
is to weaken the reverence for governs 
ment in general; but there can be 
little question that the monarchy is 
less injured in the abstract by the 
more desperate revolutions which dis- 
grace the cause of democracy, and ik 
lustrate the evils of anarchy, than by 
those, which, begun in a just cause; 
effected with moderation, and ending 
in public advantage, throw a halo 
around the name of revolution, and 
furnish mankind with an excuse for 
disguising their native disposition to 
rebellion under the specious epithets 
of a spirited abhorrence of abuses, 
and patriotic love of liberty. 

The effect of a revolution was, bes 
fore the diffusion of literature, almost 
confined to the countries which were 
the scene and the subject of its opera- 
tions : its example had little effect on 
other nations scarcely acquainted with 
and not interested in its politics. But 
as learning became more common, clas 
sieal studies spread a “beau ideal” of 
ancient republics. Mankind, novices 
in reflection, and without experience, 
overlooked, in their admiration for the 
fine principles and glowing sentiments 
of the old republicans, the real and 
practical operations of those baseless 
theories, and were more willing to 
eulogise a system which gave birth to 
an Aristides or a Socrates than to 
reflect that the practical and natural 
operation of that system banished the 
one and murdered the other. The 
natural consequence of a taste for the 
dead languages was a desire to be 
acquainted with the living. Thus, the 
sentiments of the subjects of each 
country were communicated. to the 
rest; and, preposterous as it may seem, 
at the very time when a citizen of the 
Swiss republic was writing an able 
work to prove the constitution of Great 
Britain the most perfect in the world, 
multitudes among the very natives of 
Great Britain were impatient to ex+ 
change that constitution for the demo- 
cracy of Switzerland. Modern litera 
ture rendered travelling more eusy, 
and induced men to think and con- 
verse concerning governments to which 
they owed no allegiance, and which 
they not only felt themselves entitled, 
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but even im some degree bound by 

iotism, to criticise and censure. 
The first. effect of a study of ethical 
sciences had a concurrent tendency 
with that we have noticed. Inquiries 
into the rights of man, the foundation 
of government, and the authority of 
laws, naturally induce the feeling of a 
right to judge, and therefore to con- 
demn, the acts of government, and a 
supposition that to the aets so con- 
demned it is not a duty to submit, 
while a compulsory submission pro- 
duces a disapprobation of the nature 
of the government. The first system 
to incur this disapprobation, as it is 
the most active to enforce, and the 
most efficient to restrain, is monarchy. 

The reformation in religion lent its 
aid to produce these effects, by de- 
stroying the habit of implicit obedience 
to mere antiquity, and by demon- 
strating that revelation itself appealed 
to reason for its confirmation, and as 
the test of its reality. Its principles 
were directly opposed to despotism in 
religion, and indirectly, therefore, to 
despotism in politics; while those who 
Gale those principles a pretext to 
encourage insubordination studiously 
closed their eyes against the fact that 
the reformation was, if rightly under- 
stood, at least as decidedly opposed to 
latitudinarianism or democracy, and 
that the doctrines which destroyed the 
authority of the — see could not 
with any justice be wrested to. divide 
that authority, as the spoils of a con- 
quered enemy, among all the schisma- 
tics of Christendom, in shares propor- 
tioned to the extravagance of their 
tenets and the violence of their zeal. 

All these causes, with many others 
similar and cotemporaneous, tended to 
diffuse over the world a disposition to 
inquire into first principles; the very 
novelty of which study, while it added 
to the zeal for its pursuit, encouraged 
a secret presumption that the result 
of the examination would be unfavour- 
able to the merits of the government 
which restrained each man more or 
less from the full exercise of his will 
and pleasure. 

But these effects, though the neces- 
sary, were not, at least to any vio- 
lent extent, the immediate results 
of the revival of learning, which fol- 
lowed the discovery of the art of 
printing. The absurd disputations of 
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the schools, while they distorted and 
confounded the minds of men, diverted 
them from any practical application of 
their studies; and the constant wars 
which soon after hurassed Europe 
turned aside attention from theo- 
ries, and at the same time made men 
more sensible of the necessity of disci- 
pline and subordination. The events 
which chiefly attracted the attention of 
Europe ut the first revival of learning, 
tended on the whole to repress the 
effects which would be naturally ex- 
pected to result from the reformation 
and the other excitements to cha 

which we. have noticed. True it is, 
that Holland had rivetted the anxious 
and admiring gaze of Europe on its 
heroic and long-protracted struggle for 
eivil and religious liberty, and had 
identified purity of worship with free- 
dom of government; but at nearly the 
same period Europe presented a con- 
stellation of despotic monarchs as re- 
markable for illustrious qualities as for 
power. The splendid victories and 
consummate abilities of Charles the 
Fifth had almost reconciled mankind 
to the spectacle of the free and brave 
Spaniards, but lately formed into a 
nation, now reduced i the Inquisition’ 
to the most abject and hopeless slavery; 
while those who were revolted at his 
falsehood and disingenuity were capti- 
vated by the chivalrous heroism of his 
rival Francis, or awed into admiration 
by the wisdom, learning, and firmness 
of Elizabeth; and those who were tired 
of the warlike glory of these princes 
were charmed by the peaceful and 
literary character of James. The slight 
difference between the periods at which 
these monarchs attracted the gaze of 
Europe contributed, perhaps, more 
strongly, because for a longer period, 
to produce this effect. There was 
fresh in the recollection of each man 
an example of a monarch suited to his 
ideas of perfection; and the high fame, 
virtues, and influence of the house of 
Orange prevented even Holland from 
being commonly looked on as a re- 
public. The cause of monarchy had also 
received a great addition of strength 
and glory from the recent consolida- 
tions of the empires of Europe. France 
had exhibited successive reunions to 
the crown of provinces which had long 
been independent. Arragon and Castile 
had been united by marriage, and Gra- 
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nada recovered by conquest, to the 
Spanish monarchy; and the Scotch 
and English crowns were placed by 
descent upon the same head. While 
all these changes, being rather revivals 
of ancient, than creations of new em- 
pires, were especially calculated to in- 
crease the reverence of men for a 
system of government which appeared 
to beso favoured by Providence. 
Europe had, moreover, scarcely reco- 
vered from the terrors of a Saracenic 
invasion, of which former experience 
had taught it to appreciate the fright- 
ful consequences; and of all the sup- 
porters of despotic power, none is 
— in efficiency to the apprehension 
of external danger. 

All these causes united, about the 
period of the first century of the res- 
toration of learning, to throw a bril- 
liancy on the character of European 
despotism, which even the cold-hearted 
barbarities of the double-dyed tyrant 
Philip, and the ferocious fanaticism of 
his bloody wife, were not able wholly 
to darken, and which contributed, more 
perhaps than any other cause, to retard 
the progress of revolution. 

But though these causes might de- 
lay, they could not prevent the natural 
effects of the great change wrought in 
the minds of men by the general diffu- 
sion of learning and the establishment 
of religious liberty. 

That revolution was in many re- 
spects necessary, the most cursory 
view of the state of Europe at that 

eriod will suffice to demonstrate. 
That revolution was in many instances 
ill-judged in its commencement, ill 
managed in its progress, disgraced by 
the means adopted to promote it, and 
rendered infamous by the ends to which 
it was perverted, is not more certain, 
as an historical fact, than natural as a 
moral consequence of entrusting power 
to the hands of those active demons 
who rise to the surface of public com- 
motion, But it was not the less true 
that the governments which then ruled 
the nations of Europe were not in 
their structure or their principles cal- 
culated to improve, or competent to 
direct, a population on which the pro- 
gress of individual improvement was 
rapidly performing, if we may be al- 
lowed the phrase, the process of gra- 
nulation, and converting a dull and 
shapeless mass into an aggregate of 
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integral units. The reformation in te. 
ligion had taken away the false and 
unsound foundation of tradition and 
human authority, on which popery had 
laboured to. support Christianity; had 
replaced it on the rock of. rational 
demonstration, and had established the 
great principle, that while the precepts 
of revelation are imperatively binding, 
the reality of that revelation is to be 
gepeee by reason. Religion and po- 
ities cannot and ought not to be 
separated ; and if the authority of re- 
velation submitted itself to be tried 
by reason, how much more necessary 
was it that earthly governments should 
be, in their foundations and principles, 
consistent with that test. The first 
consequence of the application of this 
test produced the destruction of des- 
potism. The natural alternative was 
democracy. It required experience 
to show that this evil was greater 
than the former; but when this be- 
came, as it soon did, an admitted 
fact, men reverted to monarchy, which 
they attempted to limit so as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of former evils. 
This succession of experiments we find 
in the reigns of Charles the First 
and Second of England, and of Louis 
the Sixteenth and Eighteeuth of 
France. In this, as in most other 
points, England led the way. It did 
not, however, rest here. In _ both 
countries an attempt was made by the 
succeeding sovereigns to regain lost 
authority. This was resisted, and ano- 
ther branch of the family placed on the 
abdicated throne. Here, however, an 
important distinction is to be observed 
—In England all these events were 
brought about slowly. There was no 
capital city to dictate to the provinces: 
a much greater mass was to be moved: 
the interwoven interests of all rauks 
—- that violence exhibited in 
france on the sudden removal of the 
superincumbent weight of royal autho- 
rity which kept together classes of 
men united by no other bond. The re- 
sult was such as might have been ex- 
pected from the character and circum- 
stances of the two nations. In both 
the monarchy had suffered a heavy 
blow; but in France it was the act 
of a sudden frenzy; the majority of 
the nation were astonished spectators 
of the extravagances of the capital; 
the minority thus excited were with 
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tive ease reduced after the se- 
Grd eeteletion to nearly the same 
state which had succeeded the first; 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
was vested with a power tenfold more 
arbitrary than ever belonged to Charles 
the’ Tenth, King of France, and the 
only effect of revolution has been to 
make slavery the only means of peace. 
But in this country the change, its 
principles, its details, and its results, 
were all deliberate, all wise, moderate, 
and complete. Here, then, the mo- 
narchy was limited by fixed principles : 
it seemed, indeed, to be almost re- 
duced to a shadow, and the events 
which signalized the close of the last 
century in France and in America 
were, to all appearance, calculated and 
designed to effect its final overthrow. 
That such was not, however, their re- 
sult is now happily a matter of history; 
but ere we proceed to examine the 
causes to which this is to be attributed, 
we must mention a few general prin- 
ciples on which we found the view we 
ate about to take of the present state 
of this empire. 

Every one who has, even in the 
most hasty manner, reviewed the ge- 
neral history of Europe, must admit 
that England has been a singularly 
favoured country ; that she has, in a 
wonderful manner, escaped most of the 
misfortunes which have harassed other 
nations; while her laws, institutions, 
and great principles of social order 
and government, are so numerous, 80 
interwoven, and were so gradually 
formed and matured, that it is not 
only beyond the reach of the noblest 
human intellect to devise such a system 
from theory, but that it is scarcely 
possible by the study of a whole life 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
mutual bearings, relations, and effects 
of all the parts of that great system, 
even when exhibited to our view in 
daily operation. In fact, the consti- 
tution of Great Britain is as visibly 
the work of a superior wisdom as her 
victories or her religion, and has been 
equally adapted to draw towards her 
as an example the attention of the 
civilized world. But her situation, the 
nature of her empire, and the scattered 
position of her colonies, have been all 
eminently calculated to render her the 
schoolmistress of the world. Her im- 
mense maritime power not only en- 
Vou. VI. 
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abled her to spread her language, re- 
ligion, manners, and laws, but actually 
rendered it necessary for the support 
of this power that she should plant 
colonies of various sizes in every part 
of the globe, most of which, while 
contributing to increase the power of 
the parent empire, were themselves 
preparing to become the centres of 
new empires, spreading still further the 
example they had received; for that 
this will be the final action of America, 
Australia, and our other chief colonies, 
no one can doubt who views the pro- 
gress the former is already making to- 
wards a monarchical constitution. The 
cool, reserved, and deliberative cha- 
racter of the people gives a weight in 
the eyes of other nations to the poli- 
tical movements of England, which 
renders her still more eminently fitted 
to be the commodore of the_ nations 
of Europe. French vanity arrogated 
to itself this office, for which there pro- 
bably does not exista nation more essen- 
tially incompetent. The acts by which it 
sought and failed to establish this claim 
are sufficiently notorious, But we shall, 
in the course of our progress, find 
stronger reasons for the position we 
now wish to lay down as the basis 
of our opinions ; viz. that as far as 
reason and history enable us to judge, 
Great Britain has been singularly 
marked out, prepared and destined by 
Providence to be, as it were, the mo- 
nitor of the class of civilized nations, 
and to afford the first example of a 
government uniting popularity with 
strength, and founding the sovereignty 
of the laws upon the active not passive 
submission of the people. That no 
government essentially combining these 
qualities has hitherto existed on a large 
scale may be questioned ; perhaps we 
are arrived at a period in the history 
of mankind when none other can be 
secure. 

Our radical readers—and we know 
that we have many—may suppose from 
this sentiment that we are about to join 
their party. If so, we only request 
their attention a little further. 

It is too well known by experience 
to need demonstration here, that des- 
potism is the natural successor of de- 
mocracy. It is therefore manifest, that 
sudden and violent revolutions can 
never, at least directly, tend to form a 
solid, limited monarchy. The first, 
20 
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but not the sole object to be attained 
in removing a despotism, is to substi- 
tute a rational monarchy in its place. 
This can only be effected by causes 
which reduce the power of the sove- 
reign by slow degrees, or by several 
successive stages. Thus we see the 
monarchy in England, when restored 
after the successful rebellion against 
Charles the First, was devoid of many 
of those powers which it had formerly 
possessed ; and the subsequent abdica- 
tion of James, the want of issue of 
Mary and of Anne, rendered it necessary 
at different times for the nation to in- 
terfere in confirming the royal dignity. 
These changes were so temperate and 
so wise, they left no room for reaction. 
The first object was now attained ; the 
power of the sovereign was reduced 
to the proper level, and by such means 
as left no pretext for any future attempt 
to raise it again. The second object 
was yet, however, to be accomplished, 
and the causes which had effected this 
great change were to be restrained 
from further operation, when they had 
gone sufficiently far. In the mean 
time, space and opportunity were to 
be allowed for the rest of Europe to 
observe and follow the example placed 
before it. The form of government 
in England consequently remained, to 
all appearance, precisely the same for 
above a century ; during which period 
literature was becoming more generally 
diffused, science more philosophically 
pursued, and information more rapidly 
conveyed throughout Europe. At 
length France made an attempt to 
imitate England ; for there can be 
little doubt, that those who gave the 
first impulse to the French revolution 
were actuated by that design. But 
reason or moderation were not compo- 
nent parts of the French character ; 
with them “sentiment,” or a diseased 
delirium of the imagination, supplied 
the place of any other motive. As a 
nation they stand acquitted of bad de- 
signs, for they stand acquitted of acting 
from any design whatever. Their mo- 
tive for war, or their inducement to 
peace—their reason for the establish- 
ment of a constitution, or their justifi- 
eation of the murder of a king, was 
simply, that the words made use of in 
proposing the act, had formed a high- 
sounding and rhapsodical sentence. 
They were, moreover, under the in- 
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fluence of infidelity, a demon which 
added the blood-thirsty ferocity of the 
tiger to the sacrilegious appetite of the 
hyena, which united fever to mortifica- 
tion, and presented a compound of fana- 
ticism without the excuse of zeal, and 
credulity devoid of the merit of belief. 
The French revolution, accordingly, 
instead of advancing the cause of 
liberty, afforded an appalling warning 
to Europe, that the sternest despotism 
of a Peter the Great was liberty itself 
when compared with the tender mercies 
of the hydra-headed Caligulas of a 
democracy. 

The frenzy of French fanaticism 
was, however, in itself, of a contagious 
nature , and European society had now 
reached that degree of civilization 
which was requisite to enable the 
events of one country to influence the 
inhabitants of another. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise that the 
youth, and even the grey heads of 
Great Britain and the continent, pre- 
pared by the hollow sophisms and 
specious doctrines of the French in- 
fidel literature, should have been for 
a while so possessed by Utopian theo- 
ries of government and chimerical 
fancies of the natural equality of man- 
kind, that even the early horrors and 
crimes of the revolution were not able 
to awake them to a state of reason or 
reflection. These principles, if we can 
apply such a name to ravings incom. 
petent to bear one hour’s cool argu- 
ment or rational investigation, had 
pervaded almost the whole of the con- 
tinent. Here, however, as often before, 
England was destined to take the 
helm; and the victories of France, 
while they diffused her principles into 
every country over which she planted 
her eusigns, only rendered it necessary 
for her rival to follow her as far by 
land as she had formeriy done by sea, 
and to resist alike her mural influence 
and her physical power. But how did 
England herself escape, or shuke off 
the baneful infection? The answer 
to this question is of the greatest im- 
portance, and affords, perhaps, the 
strongest confirmation of the view we 
have taken of English history; for 
there can be little doubt that, if she 


had then followed the example of 


France, the cause of European liberty 
would have been crushed, at least for 
a time, perhaps for ever. 
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We have observed that monarchical 
ower and principles in Great Britain 
ad, for more than a century previous 

to that era, been on the decline. The 
natural tendency of the authority of 
the House of Commons was to in- 
crease; and while that body were 
moderate in their use of power, it was 
vain for the King or the Lords to offer 
any permanent resistance to their gra- 
dual encroachments. Nothing could 
restore the balance of the constitution, 
but such acts, on the part of the com- 
mons, as would disgrace themselves 
and separate the democracy from the 
people, and array the latter on the 
side of the king and the nobility. The 
levelling, or,.as they were erroneously 
called, liberal doctrines which had 
crept into these countries, had found 
their way into the the most intimate 
bonds of social organization and moral 
principles. Their most visible effects 
were, perhaps, the least dangerous, as 
they were the most likely to carry with 
them their own refutation. Men began 
to converse on theories of government, 
and they found that, in an intellectual 
sense, they were, as individuals, aiming 
at a higher rank; they found that this 
rank was in every man’s power to 
attain, and therefore became disposed 
to contrast it with the rank conferred 
by the constitution—first, to consider 
the latter inferior in value, and then to 
meditate on its total abolition. Had 
mankind been mere intellectual beings, 
this would have produced no harm, as, 
although they might have fancied the 
difference of ranks in the state useless, 
they could not have persuaded them- 
selves that it was injurious, and would 
therefore have been contented to leave 
things as they were. Being, however, 
creatures replete with passions of every 
kind, drongty imbued with pride, envy, 
and that impatience of superiority 
which designated the distinguished 
personage whom Johnson denominated 
“the first Whig,” they directly turned 
their new doctrines to the gratification 
and excuse of their favourite passion, 
The reverence for monarchy tottered— 
the respect for religion was undermined 
—the sages of an age were ridiculed 
by the witlings of an hour—filial 
piety itself declined, and was observed 
by Watts, the venerable bard of infant 
devotion, to be in his time greatly in- 
jured, and, as he prophesied, about to 
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be more nearly destroyed. As the evil 
spread, its effects became more com- 
plicated. The clergy were ashamed 
of piety, and affected to be sportsmen, 
farmers, nay, even libertines ; the laity, 
while they professed one creed, prided 
themselves in denying it by practice, 
and fancied that they displayed a phi- 
losophical enlargement of mind by 
asserting that all creeds were much 
alike, that one was as good as another, 
and that, in fact, their religion, if they 
professed any, was the result, not of 
rational conviction, but of birth or 
accident. But, while they attacked 
the authority of others, they laboured 
vigorously to uphold their own, and 
promulgated the spurious principle that 
the authority of the prince is derived 
from, and therefore subject to, the sub- 
ject. The same doctrine was soon 
extended to the laws, and the powers 
and offices of the great members of 
the government became confounded. 
The executive power fancied itself 
authorised to modulate the interpreta- 
tion or suspend the execution of the 
law, by what it imagined an equitable 
jurisdiction; and the legislative body 
returned the compliment by conceiving 
itself entitled to interfere in the mode 
in which the former exercised this ima- 
ginary right. The consequences were 
such as might have been expected. 
Laws were more hastily framed when 
it was supposed that they need not be 
literally or strictly enforced; they be- 
came engines to be exerted only against 
those obnoxious to the party forming 
the ministry of the day, while, by a 
species of judicial retribution, the 
power which the executive had thus 
arrogated to itself became the means 
of rendering it more completely the 
slave of the House of Commons, who, 
of course, took upon themselves the 
right of calling the executive to 
account, either for executing or not 


executing the laws. The rights 
of the subject were prostrated — 


the reverence for the laws was de- 
stroyed—crime multiplied and flou- 
rished when punishment became arbi- 
trary and uncertain—associations of 
unauthorized individuals assumed to 
themselves the functions of govern- 
ment—and the barriers of the consti- 
tution and the liberties of the people 
were reduced to the state of an unin- 
closed common; the magistrates could 
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no longer look to the laws as their 
rule of conduct, but were obliged, like 
the cadis of Asiatic, or the pachas of 
European despots, to receive their in- 
structions, not from the printed statute, 
but from the ministerial letter. 

Such has been the gradually pro- 
gressing result of principles which 
were in their origin just, and applied 
to just and valuable purposes, but 
which, not having been with sufficient 
accuracy defined at their commence- 
ment, or rather having been only forti- 
fied on one side, were kept in active 
operation long after their proper work 
was accomplished, and thus employed 
to overthrow that very constitution, 
the establishment of which had been 
the object of their introduction. It is 
true, that their first supporters, the old 
Whigs, marked the line which sepa- 
rated the legitimate application of 
these principles from their corruption 
and abuse, with a precision and care 
worthy of those great and good men ; 
they even seemed to guard, with a 
species of prophetic spirit, against the 
use to be hereafter made of their name, 
by a set of weak, mongrel politicians, 
who as little resemble their sound wis- 
dom and cautious moderation, as their 
pure Protestant spirit and fervent 
piety. They marked out the line, but 
they could do no more. Theory may 
define a principle, but experience, 
bitter experience, can alone raise the 
bulwark that is to keep that line invio- 
late. England had experienced the 
evils of despotism—she had felt the 
horrors of democracy—but she had 
not yet groaned under the tyranny of 
a House of Commons which, with the 
semblance of a monarchical govern- 
ment, set at defiance the moral power 
of the nation, and supported its own 
existence, and maintalued its minions 
in office by courting and iuflaming the 
vilest passions of the most worthless 
rabble. 

We have already observed that no 
sudden revolution can effect a radical 
change in the minds and habits of 
society. It is necessary that principles 
should be generally known and appre- 
ciated—that a succession of acts should 
be performed, under different circum- 
stances and by various persons, which 
should be all unequivocally traced to 
those principles, and that time should 
be allowed to view them in all their 
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bearings and effects, ere they can with 
perfect safety be adopted, or be finally 
and irretrievably condemned. 
Experience, and the whole character 
and circumstances of the age, precluded 
the idea of despotism—common sense 
forbid the notion of democracy; but 
the right medium, wherein the parts 
should be so balanced as to keep a 
permanent equipoise, was as yet a 
matter of theory unfortified by expe- 
rience. England was to be the tele. 
graph to communicate to the world 
the results of experimental discovery, 
Let us return to history. As soon 
as the principles and theories we have 
described had become sufficiently ma- 
tured and disseminated to enable them 
to maintain their hold so long as to 
render their overthrow a final and 
permanent lesson ; but before they had 
produced such effects as to destroy the 
power which was to reduce them, we 
find a monarch placed on the British 
throne, whose leodien characteristic 
was sound probity and undaunted firm- 
ness—a man in every way qualified by 
judgment to choose, and by sterling 
integrity to support able minis. 
ters, ad his talents been splendid, 
the result might have been attributed 
to them, and the lesson would have 
heen left incomplete. Had his capa- 
city been mean, a must have fallen a 
victim to the formidable array mar- 
shalled against him. As it was, that 
part of the preparation was complete ; 
no man was ever more admirably cal- 
culated for the duty before him, and 
he was left long enough on the throne 
before the crisis came on, to enable 
him to know his ground, and to render 
his character intimately understood by 
his people. The accession of George 
the Third was the first symptom of 
preparation for the events of the pre- 
sent day. The successful revolt of 
America was the first signal of danger, 
and touched a chord that vibrated from 
one end of Europe to the other, and 
lighted the train that almost imme- 
diately exploded in the French revolu- 
tion. Europe was prepared ; and there 
was not a nation that was not charged 
with combustible material ready to 
communicate the flame. But never 
was the right arm of superior wisdom 
more clearly displayed than on this 
occasion. Abroad, the blaze was fanned 
by all the ablest, most literary, accom- 
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plished and — philosophers of that 


or, perhaps, any former age ; at home, 
the most splendid eloquence, the most 
brilliant wit, the most ingenious argu- 
ment, were enthusiastically exerted in 
its favour. The host marshalled to 
resist and overwhelm this so formidable 
foe, consisted of an old man and a 
boy! George the Third and William 
Pitt were the instruments raised by 
Providence. The nation was in a 
fever; a minister was required who 
should possess, not splendid eloquence, 
nor playful wit, but that sagacity, that 
patience, foresight, discrimination and 
steadiness which was not fouad in the 
people. There was enough of all 
these qualities in Great Britain to 
counterpoise all the feverish delirium 
uuder which she laboured. There was 
enough ; but it was all placed in the 
breast of a youth just emerged from 
boyhood, When his opponents“ turned 
them about and saw him, they disdained 
him, for he was but a youth ;” and when 
he offered them battle, they “cuised 
him by their gods.” It was necessary 
that the English nation should have 
been imbued with the disease, in order 
to render them an example of the cure, 
and it was also necessary that they 
should be restrained from action till 
they were restored to reason. In spite 
of the frantic exertions of his enemies, 
the sovereign still retained his minister, 
and the minister still retained his tem- 
per and his purpose, until he felt that 
he could safely rely on the recovered 
sanity of his patient. He did not ask 
what public opinion was; far less did 
he seek an answer to that question in 
the yells of a profligate and ferocious 
faction. He formed a cool, clear judg- 
ment of what public opinion ought to 
be; and what it ought to be, he soon 
taught it tv become. When the ability 
and firmness of Pitt had enabled the 
nation to be inactive spectators of the 
fiendish effects of democracy in France, 
and thus restored sufficient health to 
public feeling, to make more active 
remedies safe, the Irish rebellion, by 
bringing the danger nearer, gave a 
fresh spur to their recovery, and the 
dangerous ambition of Napoleon com- 
pelled them to apply their utmost 
strength against that nation and those 
principles which but a few years before 
they were ready to have joined heart 
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and hand in the career of destruc- 
tion. 

The war with France, while. it 
brought the aid of all their ancient 
national feelings to the revival of right 
principles in England, and effectually 
cut them off by a species of “cordon 
sanitaire” from the importation of any 
further corruption from the continent, 
contibuted in a high degree, by its 
arduous and gallant struggles, and 
glorious feats of skill and courage, as 
well as by its decisive event, to place 
England in a station so exalted, that 
the attention of all the civilized globe 
was riveted on her future conduct as a 
rule by which to regulate their own 
Her literature and language also be- 
came fashionable, and she was, at the 
end of the war, every way more quali- 
fied for the purposes of example. 

Had the present state of things in 
England been contemporaneous with 
the Freuch revolution, or had that 
revolution not taken place, and Eng- 
land had not purchased that great 
body of experience, the posture of 
affairs would be indeed hopeless, and 
the mass of reckless, unprincipled, and 
profligate radicalism which is now 
marshalled against the conservative 
force of the empire, would be the 
unopposed arbiter of the lives and 
fortunes of Englishmen. But the les- 
son then taught was not thrown away. 
The attachment to monarchy was re- 
stored, the feeling of religion had re- 
vived, and the nation had resumed its 
former love for what were emphatically 
called British principles. 

Great, however, as was this reaction, 
it was not adequate to meet the danger. 
A powerful mass of the people remained 
possessed by fulse principles, and few, 
if any, remembered that a monarchy, 
injudiciously limited, is as mischievous 
as, and must end in, a democracy. The 
enemies of peace and order now adopt- 
ed another system. They felt that it 
was impossible longer to advocate de- 
mocracy with success, They took the 
only course which remained. Religion 
had revived, through the alarm which 
the approach of danger had spread 
among the clergy, and the exhibition 
of the tenets and fruits of French infi- 
delity. They were, therefore, com- 
pelled to disguise democracy under the 
appearance of monarchy, and to sepa- 
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rate polities from religion. This course 
was more effectual and more secure ; 
it calmed the jealousies of the sup- 
porters of the constitution—it deprived 
monarchy of the powerful aid of reli- 
gion—and it prepared the means by 
which religion itself might be ulti- 
mately destroyed. Having acknow- 
ledged the propriety of a monarchy, 
they applied themselves to reduce it 
to a shadow; having laid down the 
doctrine that religion had no relation 
to politics, they proceeded to draw a 
distinction between the theory of re- 
ligion and its practice ; and in lieu of 
the no longer palatable assaults on its 
doctrines, contented themselves with 
undermining the means of its support. 

The long peace under James the 
First, had given opportunity to the 
noxious humours of that age to mature 
and display their native venom ; and 
the sentenle calm spread over the face 
of Europe after the field of Waterloo, 
produced the same result. The reptiles 
who had shrunk into their congenial 
darkness, while the glorious contest 
was arousing the true British attach- 
ment to the constitution, now crept 
forth and renewed their poisonous 
labours. Experience had warned them 
of the dangers they must avoid; they 
learned that to undermine was more 
easy and more sure than to storm: 
they therefore talked of the beauty of 
the constitution, and of its liberal prin- 
ciples ; they lumented that all did not 
equally enjoy its advantages ; they pro- 
posed, not that the constitution should 
be changed, but that its blessings should 
be extended ; they carefully confounded 
liberty and power; they studiously 
separated the parts of the constitution ; 
they protested against making religious 
tenets the ground of political enact- 
ments; they asserted that a Papist 
would make as good a legislator as a 
Protestant ; and they implied that an 
infidel was as well qualified for a minis- 
ter as a Christian. They did not now 
uphold that the king was a public nui- 
sance ; but they maintained that the 
choice of his ministers, and the regu- 
lation of his acts, was vested in the 
House of Commons: they did not now 
uvow that the people were absolved 
from obedience to any law they did 
not like; but they acted on the princi- 
ple, that it was the duty of the execu- 
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tive not to enforce any law which was 
displeasing to those against whom it 
was made: they no longer ventured 
to propose the total abolition of Chris- 
tianity; but they invented the Jesuitical 
distinction of spiritualities and tempo- 
ralities ; and while they disclaimed all 
intention of interfering with the former, 
as indeed well they might—for how 
could they interfere with abstract doc- 
trines ?—they directed their most des. 
perate efforts to destroy the latter; for 
they felt that their infidel objects would 
be much more effectually answered by 
removing the means by which Chris- 
tianity was supported and taught, than 
by a contest with its principles, in 
which they were certain of a defeat, 
They also formed the holy alliance of 
Infidels, Socinians, Dissenters and Pa- 
pists. All these felt, that when the 
common enemy, the Church of Eng- 
land, was destroyed, they must fight 
for the spoil; but the two first knew 
that their objects would not interfere ; 
the third were content with the gratifi- 
cation of present hatred, and the pros- 
pect of future anarchy; the Infidel, 
the Socinian, and the Dissenter, then 
stipulated for the enjoyment of the 
general ruin of all institutions, and the 
wreck of rights and property; while 
the Papist was to receive for his share 
the reversion of the nation to super. 
stitious delusion and spiritual darkness. 
In any case where the allies should in- 
terfere, it was arranged that infidelity 
should have the men and superstition 
the women ; and as a pattern for the 
details of this system, they referred to 
the United States of America. 

The policy of this confederation was 
most judicious. They divided the 
empire into portions, in each of which 
they followed a different system for 
the same end, and employed the pre- 
judices and ignorance of each against 
the rest; they laboured to establish, 
that Ireland ought to be governed by 
a different policy from England, and 
that the church should be separated 
from the state ; they no longer openly 
advocated destruction ; they were con- 
tent to effect it under the name of 
reform and improvement. 

This is the new danger the consti- 
tution has been exposed to—a danger 
the more imminent, as its progress 


is more slow, aud its instruments more 
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plausible—but it was necessary to the 
stability of religion and liberty, that 
they should undergo this trial. While 
nations were illiterate and uncultivated 
it was sufficient for the well-being of 
society that a small portion of the people 
should be acquainted with, and in- 
terested in, the administration of af- 
fuirs; but as the whole mass became 
cultivated, and each member of it 
possessed, at it were, of a more dis- 
tinct personal identity, while the wants 
and designs of each were rapidly and 
easily communicated to the rest, the 
task of restraint as it became more ne- 
cessary, was also more difficult. A tribe 
of savages are governed by achief alone ; 
—a despotic monarchy governs by 
the intervention of a body of officers ; 
—a limited monarchy by the assistance 
of laws and magistrates: but all these 
can only effect their objects when the 
subjects are in a state of compurative 
ignorance and inactivity. When this 
is removed by the general diffusion of 
learning, arts, and sciences, a new 
kind of power is rendered necessary 
to the support of government,—the 
moral influence of property. By this 
power we mean, that active, ener- 
getic support given to government, in 
restraining vice and crime, by a body 
of men acting, if we may so express 
it, as moral magistrates; acquainted 
with the real principles of their national 
constitulion—firmly bigoted to those 
principles—using the whole power of 
their wealth, property, and talents, 
to repress any dissent from those prin- 
ciples—viewing their political influ- 
ence as a religious trust, and their 
religious duty as a political protection. 
No less power than this, called as a 
permanent ally to government, can 
ever be sufficient to restrain the evil 
dispositions, and protect the rights 
and liberties of an educated and civi- 
lised people. Such a power as this 
could only be created by along course of 
experience so complete, and of dangers 
80 various and individual, as would 
suffice to root out for ever the dis- 
position to indolence which accompa- 
nies wealth, and to impress upon the 
landed proprietor that his is as much 
an active profession as that of the 
barrister or the clergyman. 

It is obvious that for such a state of 
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things to continue, the government 
must be carried on upon certain im- 
mutable principles, and the sickly, 
bankrupt doctrne of temporary ex- 
pediency for ever exploded. It would 
be impossible for each measure to be 
discussed with every individual, and 
therefore the necessity of a fixed con- 
stitution in religion and politics is 
manifest. 

The length and circumstances of 
this great struggle have developed all 
the great enemies to the constitution, 
and in it, to the rights and liberties of 
the empire. We have seen-that at 
the period of the French revolution 
the people of Great Britain were by 
no means qualified to avert the threat- 
ened ruin. Let us briefly recite the 
order of events which succeeded. At 
this time the advance of civilization 
and modern literature had just reached 
that point when nations begin to ex- 
ercise a direct and moral influence 
upon each other ; when the inhabitants 
of each are generally acquainted with 
the leading principles and nature of 
their own and foreign constitutions ; and 
when the habit of reasoning in matters 
connected with government and social 
organization had become so familiar to 
their minds, as to enable them to make 
a valuable use of every experience 
presented tothem. It was now, there- 
fore, sufficient that one nation should 
undergo the process of experiment for 
the benefit of all. Great Britain then 
received the poisoned cup of revolu- 
tionary principles. We have seen how 
she was preserved from destruction. 
We now appeal to such of our readers 
as with us remember and have watched 
the slow progress of events from that to 
the present period for the justice of the 
assertion, that up to the era of the 
French revolution the clergy of the em- 
pire had been sinking alike in personal 
character and public estimation, and 
that from that time to the present they 
have been steadily and progressively 
improving ; while as a necessary con- 
sequence, a strong feeling of religion 
has begun to find its way into all 
classes of society. About the space 
of one generation has passed away ; 
those who were then too old to learn 
have disappeared from the stage, and 
are succeeded by those who had been 
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reared up in the school of experience. 
The nation was placed in the midst of 
the furnace, and the mind of Pitt was 
created to preserve it from consump- 
tion : a race of men were thus educated 
to support the more complicated and 
treacherous dangers which were to fol- 
low. Accordingly we now find them 
thrown on themselves for support, in 
a way that bids fair to call out every 
latent energy of the conservative body : 
they are at length learning their duty 
as landlords, as legislators, and as 
citizens. It is remarkable that the 
galaxy of talent which adorned this 
empire at the first period we speak 
of, has passed away : the conservative 
body, with a few exceptions, have 
been driven for defence to the mere 
strength of principle; and the mean 
capacity of their antagonists has ex- 
hibited at the same time the facility of 
doing evil, and the undisguised defor- 
mity of that evil: facts and actions 
are laid before the public, without 
the misleading decorations of wit or 
elegance ? 

The spectacle of the French revo- 
lution suddenly checked a sudden 
phrenzy—the experience of the last 
twenty years has by degrees cured a 
deeply rooted disease. 

Rass of our readers can, we hope, 
believe us so Utopian as to suppose, 
that any train of events, any progress 
of knowledge, or even the highest 
earthly perfection of Christianity, can 
bring the whole body of the people of 
any country, or even the numerical 
majority of them, to the state of 
which we speak. We merely give our 
opinion that the state of things we 
describe is designed to produce this 
salutary effect upon those possessed of 
the moral and physical influence of 
wealth, property, and power; to cure 
the nation of extremes; to show it 
that in avoiding despotism and bigotry, 
it must as zealously shun democracy 
and latitudinariaunism; to mark the 
difference between toleration and en- 
couragement; between liberty and 
power; and, above all things, to 
establish the principle, that religion 
cannot be separated from polities ; that 
proportionate to the diffusion of know- 
ledge without religion, will be the 
iucrease of yice and crime; and that 


according ‘as civilization is advanced, 
information spread, and communication 
facilitated, it becomes more necessary 
that the principles of the constitution 
in religion and politics should be 
clearly ascertained, and firmly adhered 
to; that the laws should be strictl 

enforced ; and religious education cul- 
tivated. 

Theoretically, this state of things 
was eiataatalget at one period of 
our history to be the safeguard of 
the empire. In the annals of Great 
Britain we find three remarkable pe- 
riods ; the first, after civilization had 
begun to spread, was the union of 
despotism and popery; the next, of 
dem»cracy and puritanism ; the last, 
of limited monarchy and the church of 
England. The two first were in many 
respects similar, distinguished merely 
by the number of tyrants in the state, 
and popes in the church. The last was 
that beautiful pattern of a constitution 
laid down by the old Whigs at the Re- 
volution. ‘Those great men felt the 
imperative necessity of uniting politics 
with religion: when they opposed, or 
advocated, a great public measure, it 
was difficult to say whether their mo- 
tives were derived, and their arguments 
adduced, more from the religious duty, 
or the political principle. But, as in 
the beautiful manufacture of porcelain, 
the colours which they painted on the 
constitution were yet to be burned in 
by the furnace of experience. It was 
necessary that radicalism should be let 
loose ; that dissenterism should receive 
political encouragement : and that both 
should unite to confer power upon po- 
pery, ere the people of Great Britain 
could be taught the principles and the 
value of their constitution. 

It was natural that men who felt 
themselves incaleulably superior to 
their ancestors in the discoveries of 
science should expect a proportionate 
superiority in ethical morality—this 
was, however, an error. The resour- 
ces of nature, and the mutual relative 
powers of natural substances, are al- 
most infinite; and the advance of 
science only serves to discover more 
new and wonderful causes and effects: 
but in morality and religion the case is 
otherwise. ‘True it is, that the more 
we investigate the subject, the more 
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we are surprised at its intricacy ; but 
we do not find ourselves more com- 
etent to judge of the workings of the 
foman heart than our fathers were. 
We are apt to forget that in this case, 
the data, the experience, the subject 
itself, remain the same; and, above 
all, revelation, already beyond the ut- 
most limits that the most advanced 
march of intellect could ever hope to 
attain, has long since laid down the 
rinciples, and furnished all the know- 
ledge that can be attained by man 
upon the subject. 

In conclusion, we must address a 
few remarks to the present state of 
this kingdom. The Reformation has 
comparatively failed in Ireland: the 
causes of this we have elsewhere en- 
deavoured to trace. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt in the mind of any 
one who will take the trouble to read 
our national history, and to make him- 
self acquainted, not by theory, but 
practice, with our national character 
and circumstances, that this —— 
has never been properly governed. 
England has acted not only unjustly, 
but, as in such cases — follows, 
unwisely towards Ireland. No pains 
were taken to improve her people ; no 
endeavour was made at the same time 
to enforce the law with uniformity, 
and to render that law beneficial to 
the subject: they were alternately 
either subdued by force, or encouraged 
in sedition ; but no extensive or per- 
manent endeavour was made by Eng- 
land to communicate to this kingdom 
the blessings of religious truth and 
social comfort. The versatile talent of 
the Irish character requires above all 
things a strict, steady, unyielding, 
uniformity in the administration of 
the law. In no part of the empire 
does the uncertainty of punishment 
produce so much mischief as in this 
country. Man will always consider 
rather the chance of escape than the 
probability of punishment ; but if there 
exists one class of mankind who pos- 
sess this disposition in a higher degree 
than the rest, it is the Irish peasant. 
The English nation ought long since 
to have been as intimately acquainted 
with our national character, resources, 
wants, and circumstances, as their own ; 
and this knowledge would ere now 
have afforded them means of doubling 
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the wealth and power of the empire ; 
but that ignorance and crime, which 
resulted in a great degree from their 
own original mismanagement, was 
adopted as the excuse for neglecting 
the best interests of the kingdom. 
The government of this country has, 
therefore, been perpetually wavering. 
At one time an administration ac- 
quainted with the real state of things, 
but conceiving it rather their duty to 
retain, than to improve, contented 
itself with compelling submission to 
the laws. Again, some silly or 
designing ruler would adopt some 
Utopian notion of conciliation, and in 
a few months destroy, by injudicious 
encouragement, all the order and sub- 
ordination which his predecessor had 
effected by the labour of as many 
years. But no one ever steadily and 
energetically applied themselves to 
overcome the ignorance and super- 
stition, which were the root of the 
evil, by active and moral education. 
But this was a state of things which 
would not survive the advance of civi- 
lization. The increased facilities of 
communication between the several 
kingdoms of the empire, and between 
the parts of the same kingdom, have 
rendered it impossible that the evils 
of one country should be any longer 
confined to its own shores. The act 
of union brought Irish interests before 
the notice of England; the act of 
emancipation introduced Popish bar- 
barism, falsehood, and treason into our 
English legislature. The first effect 
of the shock was the absurd and wicked 
attempt to obtain a temporary respite 
by throwing as a sop to the monster 
all that remained of English civiliza- 
tion in his native land. But the respite 
thus gained was too brief and partial 
to serve the purpose, or to prevent the 
people of England from being aroused 
to a sense of their error; and they are 
at length learning that as it is no 
longer possible to retain a_ blissful 
ignorance of all that concerns Ireland, 
the only alternative must be so to 
civilize and improve the habits and 
purify the religion of her people, that 
they may become an ornament, instead 
of a disgrace, to the empire. That 
this will be the result of the present 
state of things, as regards this country, 
and that the fiery ordeal which has 
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raised her church to a height of purity 
perhaps unequalled by any establish- 
ment of any kind on the face of the 
globe will have the same purifying 
effect on her gentry and peasantry, we 
have little doubt. That the desperate 
and outrageous attacks now made on 
Irish Protestantism will ultimately, by 
arousing the landlords to a sense of 
their duty and their danger, be the 
destruction of Irish popery, appears 
now nearly certain. But the great 
question me Bo England shall benefit 
by this change, or be left to abide the 
consequence of her own profligate po- 
licy, must be decided by her future 
conduct. Not only is it not yet too 
late to do that which she ought to 
have done two centuries since, by 
taking active means to spread the re- 
formation through this unhappy be- 
nighted population, but we fearlessly 
assert, that never in the history of Ire- 
land has so fair an opportunity exhi- 
bited itself for the accomplishment of 
this design. The gentry are at length 
aroused, the peasantry who profess the 
popish superstition are already more 
than half converted by the progress of 
education and the extravagant conduct 
of her priests; and we feel assured 
we are not going beyond the fact 
when we assert that more than one- 
fourth of the nominal Irish papists are 
at present bound to their faith chiefly 
by the ties of political ambition, the 
consciousness of political patronage, 
and the prospect of political dominion. 
If discouraged and subdued, these men 
would leave a sinking ship; but while 
excited by the hope of power, they 
are, of all the followers of that church, 
the most desperate, the most unprin- 
cipled, and the most difficult to con- 
trol. 

We have stated, and endeavoured 
to prove, our opinion, that the present 
state of Great Britain is not a crisis, 
which will pass over and leave things 
as they were before; but that it is the 


final lesson of experience, which is to 
root out those false, unsound, and 
baneful errors into which the people 
of this empire had fallen; to ir the 
bounds of toleration; to mark the dis. 
tinction between superstitious bigotr 
and uncompromising religious prinei- 
ple; to explode the doctrine of expe- 
diency; to demonstrate the direct con. 
nexion between religious principles 
and political conduct; to display the 
vatural disposition of infidelity, popery, 
and dissenterism, to unite together 
against truth; and, above all things, to 
impress upon all classes possessed of 
influence, that that influence is a sacred 
trust reposed in them for the benefit 
of society, for the promotion of true 
religion and sound policy. 

We think that all the present suf. 
ferings of the empire under bigoted 
latitudinarianism and republican fana- 
ticism are designed to produce the 
salutary effects we have described, 
We feel assured that the past history 
of Europe, and especially of this em- 
pire, affords tokens not few or trifling 
that the present era is one of such 
importance that the great events of 
the last two centuries have been or- 
dered with a view to render more 
perfect the lesson now taught to the 
people of Great Britain. Such are 
our views; and our readers are at 
liberty to consider them as consolatory 
or the reverse. We must, however, 
draw their attention to one conclusion 
which will directly follow from our 
premises, if the truth of those premises 
be admitted; namely, that the more 
unwilling and slow the nation are to 
receive such a lesson, the more severe 
and protracted will be the means of 
their conversion, and that a period is 
approaching when such a conversion 
may be but a death-bed repentance, 
The experience has been afforded to 
them; but to profit by it, or to sink 
beneath it, must be their own act. 
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_ FRITHIOF’s SAGA.* 
pie 
the Were a list to be made of such Pope Urban VIII, and of Fortiguerra, 
lig. bishops as at some period or other of the lively author of Ricciardetto ; 
tr their lives have been more or less Franee, of Cardinal de Polignac, sub- 
Mel- distinguished by their poetical talents, sequently an archbishop, and of Huet ; 
pe- it would be considerably more exten- Scotland, of Gawin Douglas, a host 
One sive, and would include a much greater in himself; and England, of Arch- 
bles number of celebrated names, than one bishop Parker, aud of Bishops Hall, 
the would at first be inclined to anticipate. Corbet, Kenn, King, Sprat, Lowth, 
ary, In the earlier ages, for instance, occur Percy, Heber, and Mant: we enume- 
her those of Gregory Nazianzen and Sido- rate the three last among the English 
, to nius Apollinaris : and since the revival prelates, because, though their sees 
of of literature, Italy can boast of her were not in that country, they were 
red Vida, of Sadolet and Bembo, for they born and educated in it.+ An epis- 
efit were bishops as well as cardinals, of copal poet, Johan Nordahl Bruun, 
rue i enantio lls 
suf. * Frithiof’s Saga: a Skandinavian Legend of Royai Love. Translated from the 
ted Swedish Poetic Version of Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexio. With copious 
a notes illustrative of ancient manners and northern mythology. By the Rev. 
the William Strong, A. M., Chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty. London s. a., but 
d 1835, pp. xxi, 320. 
_ Frithiof’s Saga, or the Legend of Frithiof, by Fsaias Tegner. Translated from 
= the Swedish. London. 1835. pp. 246. 
ing + The term boast is scarcely applicable to all of the personages enumerated; but 
ach it certainly is to most of them. As to Vida— 
of : «¢ Immortal Vida: on whose honored brow 
or- The Poet’s bays and Critie’s ivy grow” — 
ore he is too well known by his Christias, his Ars Poetica, and his Bombyx, &c., as 
the well as by Pope’s lines just quoted, to need further notice here. Sadolet, though 
are his prose works are of most note, is entitled to a place in the list by his Latin 
at poems, especially the two named Curtius and Laocoon: Bembo and Urban VIII 
ory cultivated both Latin and Italian poetry; and Fortiguerra gained no small credit by 
ver, his Ricciardetto, which he published under the classically disguised name of Car- 
ion teromaco. The history of this poem is singular enough. In conversation with 
our some friends who were extolling the works of Berni, Pulci, and Ariosto, and 
ses observing that their verses, though apparently composed with great ease and fluency, 
ore must have cost them great labour, he maintained that that style of poetry was 
to much easier than they thought, and, to prove it, engaged to write a canto of a 
ere poem in the same style against the following evening. This he actually performed, 
: of and with such success, that his friends requested him to continue and complete the 
1 is work, which he did accordingly, to use his own words, “ nel corso di pochi anni, ed 
‘on a tempi rotti, ed avanzati alle occupazioni piu gravi.” Cardinal de Polignac is well 
ce, known by his Anti-Lucretius ; and Huet wrote various poems in Greek, Latin, and 
to French, though indeed those in the last-mentioned language are not much to the 


ink credit of his poetical talents. 

| We now come to Gawin Douglas, whose translation of the Eneid with a 
prologue to each book, together with his Palace of Honour, entitle him to a high 
rank in the present list. Archbishop Parker translated the book of Psalms into 
verse, as did also Henry King, Bishop of Chichester; the latter wrote besides many 
occasional pieces of great beauty. The spirited satires of Hall, and the lively 
productions of the “generous, witty, and eloquent Corbet,” are well known. Kenn’s 
poetry was of a religious cast, and is now but little read; while Sprat was thought 
worthy of admission among Johnson’s Poets, although, in a kind of metaphorical 
conformity to his name, or, as Eschylus has it, swwvews, he was, as Southey says, 
“aptly named Sprat, as being one of the least among the poets.” Of the elegant 
and classical Lowth, the tasteful Percy, the pious Heber, and of a prelate still, we 
are happy to say, amongst us, the third episcopal author of a metrical version of the 
Psalms, and the minstrel of the British Months, it is unnecessary here to speak. 
We might have added to the above list the name of Torrentius, Bishop of Ant- 
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Bishop of Bergen, contributed to Nor- 
way her famous national song ; and we 
may now look to Sweden for an impor- 
tant addition to the list, in the person 
of Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexio, the 
author of the singular and beautiful 
poem at present before us. 

Besides the above, there are two 
others who may here be mentioned as 
authors of compositions, which, though 
in prose, yet breathe the spirit of 
poetry in the invention and language. 
We allude to Heliodorus, bishop of 
Tricca in Thessaly, who in his youth 
wrote the Ethiopics, or the Loves of 
Theagenes and Chariclea ; and to the 
illustrious Archbishop of Cambray, 
whose T’elemaque, while by some styled 
a political romance, as the other is an 
erotic romance, is by the majority of 
critics allowed to have a claim to the 
title of an epic poem, and has even 
been translated as such into English 
heroic verse. It is related of the 
former, though not on very credible 
authority, that he was required either 
to disavow the production of his early 
days, or to renounce his episcopal 
office ; and it is well known that 
Fenelon was greatly censured by some 
for writing such a heathen work, and 
so unsuitable to a dignitary of the 
church, as they considered his Tele- 
machus to be. We are not aware 
whether the good Bishop of Wexio 
has incurred any similar censures ; but 
it is certain that he is greatly beloved 
in his own country, and his Frithiof is 
exceedingly popular both there and in 
the North of Europe in general. Nor 
are we surprised at this, as it displays 
the distinguishing excelleucies of the 
two last mentioned authors, together 
with those of the only two, besides 
Vida, in the preceding list, who suc- 
ceeded in the department of epic or 
romantic poetry: combining in itself 
the tenderness of Heliodorus, the vi- 
gour of Gawin Douglas, the vivacity 
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of Fortiguerra, and the pathos and 
elevated tone of feeling of Fenelon, 
together with a certain wild simplicity 
peculiar to the effusions of the Scan. 
dinavian muse. 

Frithiof’s Saga first appeared in a 
complete form in the year 1825; and 
the fifth edition, a copy of which is 
now before us, bears the date of 183). 
It resembles in one respect the books 
printed in the early part of the six. 
teenth century, the title only being on 
the first page, while the printer’s name, 
date, &c., are not given till at the end, 
The poem consists of twenty-four can- 
tos, each in a different metre, which 
is strictly preserved throughout. Some 
of these are of a very singular, and to 
us uncommon, description: others, on 
the contrary, are old acquaintances, 
Thus we find blank verse, ottava rima, 
classical hexameters, and senarian iam- 
bics, interposed between various kinds 
of what may be styled ballad measures, 
together with a few that are peculiar 
to Scandinavian poetry. As the title 
infers, it relates the adventures of 


Frithiof, a hero who is supposed to 
have flourished in the eighth century, 
and whose —— have descended to 


posterity in the Saga called after his 
name. We have not been able as yet 
to procure a copy of the old Saga itself, 
but as we have a digest of its contents, 
as well as of those of Thorsten’s Saga, 
in the Historia Rerum Norvegicarum of 
Torfeeus, which, we have reason to 
believe, exactly follows their steps in 
all that relates to our hero and his 
father, this matters but little. In fact, 
there is quite enough of the original 
legend given, to enable us to judge of 
the skill the poet has displayed in 
suppressing some incidents, and alter- 
ing others, which, as they stood, would 
rather have shocked the more refined 
feelings of our days, and diminished 
some of the interest and moral effect 
of the fable. 


werp, and afterwards Archbishop of Mechlin, as, though he is much better known 
as an ingenious critic, he wrote several Latin poems, some of which were considered 


to possess considerable merit. 


In those days, however, almost every scholar wrote 


a greater or less quantity of Latin verses, for they often did not deserve the name 
of poetry. There is yet a prelate of English birth, who, though possessed of a 
more essentially poetic genius than most of those above-mentioned, has left nothing 
save a few hymns, to enable us to judge how far those fine and beautiful conceptions, 
which even in the guise of prose breathe so much of the spirit, would be enhanced 
by the addition of the form of poetry: the reader need scarcely be informed that we 
mean the amiable, the learned, and the pious Jeremy Taylor. 
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Tegner’s poem had not long ap- 
red before it was translated into 
German by Mohnike, and afterwards 
by Amalie von Helwig, and by Schley. 
here are also two or three Danish 
versions, of which that by Foss, a 
Norwegian, is, we understand, con- 
sidered the best. It was first intro- 
duced to the notice of English readers 
by the Foreign Quarterly (1828), in an 
able review of the Swedish original, 
in which mention was also made of 
Mohnike’s translation. This was im- 
mediately followed by an admirable 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
which an analysis was given of the 
whole poem, and several passages were 
translated with great spirit into English 
verse, though not, we believe, directly 
from the original, but from the German 
version of Madame Helwig. A hope 
was at the same time expressed that 
the notice might “ perhaps have the 
effect of calling into so worthy a field, 
some master spirit, capable of trans- 
fusing into the ‘ Well of English un- 
defiled’ the singular and unhackneyed 
strains of the Northern Minstrel.” 
Seven years, however, elapsed before 
the invitation was responded to, when, 
as if by numbers to compensate for the 
delay, no less than four individuals 
undertook the task, three in concert, 
and one, more courageous, or less 
pressed for time, single-handed: and 
as the last-mentioned personage was 
as little aware of the intention of the 
three partners in this literary enter- 
prize as they were of his, and the 
versions appeared about the same time, 
each claims for itself the honour of 
being the first. The joint production, 
though bearing the name of London 
on the title-page, was printed in Paris, 
and is published anonymously, or at 
least, with the initials only of the 
parties + pera to their respective 
portions of the work. The other, by 
the Rev. Mr. Strong, emanates from a 
London press ; and, though twice the 
rice of its rival, is, independently of 
its merits as a translation, worth the 
difference, on account of the very 
superior manner in which it is got up, 
with respect to printing and embellish- 
ments, &c., as well as of the much 
greater quantity of matter contained 
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in the notes. With respect to the 
text, notwithstanding an unfortunate 
propensity to a pedantic and grandilo- 
quent style, which displays itself al- 
most invariably in the prose, and not 
unfrequently even in the verse of Mr. 
Strong, his version is on the whole 
superior to that of his rivals, especially 
in point of faithfulness, and of greater 
resemblance to the original in the 
various measures employed. His know- 
ledge too of the northern languages 
is evidently greater, and his acquaint- 
ance with their literature more exten- 
sive. On the other hand, the joint 
version, from its greater simplicity, has 
in some places the advantage ; but is 
in many others too much in the ballad 
style, which at times approaches to 
flatness and childishness, to do justice 
to its archetype: the simplicity of 
Homer and of a doggrel ballad are two 
very different things. We observed, 
also, in glancing over it, passages in 
which the meaning of the original has 
been totally misunderstood ; and the 
errors are of such a nature as to infer 
either extreme haste and carelessness, 
or a very slender knowledge of the 
Swedish language: but of this anon. 
At the same time, however, it is highly 
probable that this version will be the 
most popular, as it reads easily and 
fluently, unobscured by those Miltonic 
constructions and affectations of un- 
usual and antiquated words, which 
abound in the other. In our analysis 
of the poem we shall take extracts 
indifferently from either, as it best 
suits our purpose. 

The first canto, which is entitled 
“ Frithiof and Ingeborg,” contains an 
account of the childhood and youth of 
these personages, the hero and heroine 
of the tale. We learn afterwards that 
she was the daughter of Bele,* king 
of Sogne in Norway, and he the son 
of Thorsten Vikingsson, a renowned 
warrior, the friend and companion in 
arms of the king. Brought up together 
in the country, under the care of 
Hilding, a friend of their parents, the 
result is only what was to be expected ; 
and the development of their love with 
their years is beautifully described. 
Even here, however, we have a hint 
of the trials that await the lovers, as 


* Bele is a dissyllable, as is also the name Helge, which occurs soon afterwards. 


Bjérn, on the other hand, is a monosyllable. 


makes Bele a monosyllable throughout. 


Mr. Strong, however, in his version, 
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Hilding, perceiving their mutual incli- 
nation, warns Frithiof that the daughter 
of king Bele is of too high rank for 
him, the son of a landowner, to aspire 
to. Frithiof, who early displays the 
dauntlese and sanguine character that 
distinguishes him throughout, laughs 
at the caution, and replies, that valour 
is the best nobility, that the sword is 
a mighty wooer, and that he will con- 
test the possession of his beloved, were 
it even with the god of thunder him- 
self. 

The next canto, “ King Bele and 
Thorsten Vikingsson,” presents a remark- 
able contrast in style and subject to 
the preceding, as it introduces the 
aged sires of the young lovers now 
arrived at the close of their pilgrimage, 
and relates the parting advice given 
by them to their respective sons, the 
two princes, the dark and superstitious 
Helge, and the gay and somewhat 
effeminate Halfdan, on the one part, 
and Frithiof, superior to them both, in 
mind as in stature, on the other. 

“ Frithiof’s Inheritance,” and the man- 
ner of his taking possession of it, is 
now described at large, it being first 
briefly stated that King Bele and his 
comrade were placed each in his own 


Barrow, on opposite sides of the bay 
of Sogne, according to their dying 
directions, and that the two princes 
succeeded conjointly to the throne. The 
following canto, however, “ Frithiof’s 
Wooing,” represents him in a very dif- 


ferent situation. We learn that he 
had been honoured by the company of 
the young kings and their fair sister, 
and ~~ of many a warm pressure of 
the hand softly returned, and many a 
fond allusion to the happy days of 
their childhood; but the guests have 
now departed, and he is left alone, 
and of course “high-proof melancholy.” 
His friend Bjorn, (i. e. Bear,) a much 
more active and less stalking-horse 
kind of personage than the jfidus 
Achates of Virgil, is greatly scandal- 
ized at this, and asks him whether he 
has not everything man could wish for 
—abundance of boar’s-flesh and brown 
mead, with plenty of minstrels to boot, 
and complains that his courser is 
awing in the stall, his falcon scream- 
ing for prey, and his ship Ellida tugging 
satiety at her anchor, but all to no 
purpose. Stung by these remonstrances, 
Frithiof embarks in the magic vessel— 
a kind of northern Argo, possessing 
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sundry properties, which would be of 
great value even in these days of 
steamers, and, proceeding to the royal 
brothers, whom he finds on their {g. 
ther’s barrow, engaged in administering 
justice, he asks of them Ingeborg for 
his bride, remarking that it was evi. 
dently their father’s intention they 
should be united, from his suffering 
them to be brought up together. He 
is, however, contumeliously refused by 
Helge, who wonders at his presump- 
tion in aspiring to the hand of a maiden 
of royal blood, while he was only a 
landowner’s son; and concludes by 
offering him a place in his honsehold. 
Frithiof, of course, scorns the offer, 
and, drawing his renowned sword, An- 
gurvadel, informs the haughty king 
that, were it not for the reverence due 
to the place, he would cut him down 
on the spot; and then, as a lesson for 
him not to come too near his sword 
another time, he cleaves asunder at 
one stroke his golden shield hanging 
on a bough hard by, and indignantly 
departs. 

It is to be observed here, that 
Tegner, for what reason we know not, 
has suppressed a fact mentioned in the 
Saga, namely, that Thorsten was bro- 
ther-in-law to King Bele, having mar- 
ried his sister Ingeborg. His father 
Viking, too, had been an earl; and 
he himself, though deprived by force 
of the possessions to which that dig- 
nity was attached, enjoyed the ample 
estate of Framnes, which his bride 
had brought him as her dowry.— 
The Saga also states that Frithiof was 
much more wealthy than the kings, 
insomuch that it would appear the 
refusal was more from jealousy than 
pride, he having a better title to their 
sister than his father had to their 
father’s. Tegner styles Thorsten a 
bonde, which signifies a peasant, but 
he elsewhere calls him an odalbonde, 
which signifies the possessor of allo- 
dial land, i. e. land held in absolute 
independence, and exempt from all 
seigniorial rights. Vifel, who is men- 
tioned in the third canto as the father 
of Viking, and consequently the grand- 
father of Thorsten, was an earl, and 
his wife was of royal birth. Their 
son Viking also married a king’s daugh- 
ter, and afterwards a princess, by whom 
he had Thorsten. We learn, too, from 
the same Saga (‘Thorsten’s Saga) that 
when King Bele conquered the 
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Orkneys, he offered them as a feudal 
ion to Thorsten, with the title of 
earl; but the latter replied, that he 
preferred to live near his royal friend 
as a viceroy (satrapa is the word used 
by Torfweus) rather than remote from 
him as an earl. While on this sub- 
ject, we may also observe that, accor- 
ding to the legend, Frithiof had a 
sister named Vefreya, whom Tegner, 
robably considering to be une de trop, 
fie taken the liberty of annihilating. 
The error in the joint version al- 
ready alluded to occurs in this canto, 
which in that version commences thus : 


The songs resound in Frithiof’s hall, 
The minstrels celebrate their lord ; 
Those songs now unregarded fall, 

He smiles not at the banquet board. 


The earth resumes her robe of green, 
The vessels on the ocean fly ; 

Those charms by him are all unseen, 
The moon alone attracts his eye. 


The pensive youth is happy now, 
For they, the brothers, Helge dark, 
And Halfdan with his smiling brow, 
Invite him to the royal park. 

&c. &c, &e, 


—Whereas the real meaning of the 
third stanza in the original is quite the 
reverse, as it runs thus—“ Yet was he 
but now [i. e. lately] so happy and 
joyous, for he invited the merry King 
Halfdan and the dark Helge, and they 
brought with them their fair sister :” 
the state of melancholy in which he 
is represented in the two first stanzas 
being contrasted with the happiness 
he had just ceased to enjoy; and 
moreover he having been the host in- 
stead of the guest of the royal family. 
The fifth canto, “ King Ring,” or, as 
Mr. Strong has given it, “ Hring,” 
“deeming it if not a more euphonous, 
still a more euphanous appellative 
than unaspirated Ring,” opens with a 
description of the happy state of the 
dominions of that monarch, in conse- 
quence of the wisdom and piety for 
which he was preeminently distin- 
guished. Being now a widower, he 
bethinks him that the daughter of the 
late King Bele would make him an 
excellent queen, in place of the one 
he had lost, and accordingly sends am- 
bassadors to solicit her hand. These, 
after a three-days’ drinking match, on 
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the fourth request an answer of the 
kings, that they may return home. 
Helge, deterred by unfavourable omens, 
refuses his consent; and Halfdan, to 
make matters worse, insults the mo- 
narch by calling him King Greybeard. 
This epithet Mr. Strong, thinking it 
too coarse, has changed into ene , 
The rejected suitor, when informed by 
his ambassadors of the insult, drily re- 
plies, that King Greybeard will soon 
vindicate his honour; and accordingly, 
smiting his war shield, assembles an 
army, and prepares to invade Sogne; 
while Helge places his sister, for se- 
curity, in the Temple of Balder. We 
now find our friend “ Frithiof playi 
chess” with Bjérn, in his own hall e¢ 
Framnes, whither he had returned im- 
mediately after the exploit of the golden 
shield. Hilding, sent by the kings to 
inform him of the threatened invasion, 
and request his aid against it, enters 
while they are thus engaged, and is 
ag ae received, but requested to 
wait till the game is finished. This, 
however, he does not attend to, but 
enters at once upon the subject of his 
mission. Frithiof makes him no di- 
rect answer, but continues to make 
remarks to Bjérn, apparently relating 
to his play, but at the same time having 
a covert allusion to the remonstrances 
of Hilding, who at last asks him is 
his fosterfather to depart unheard, be- 
cause he does not choose to stop his 
game. Touched at this appeal, he 
starts up, takes Hilding’s hand, and 
tells him he has already heard his de- 
termination, and that, as King Bele’s 
sons had insulted him, he never would 
become their champion. The other 
confesses that he cannot blame his de- 
termination, and departs, hoping that 
Odin may direct all for the best. 

The brother kings being now en- 
gaged in preparing to resist the threat- 
ened invasion, and Ingeborg being 
supposed to be sufficiently defended 
from all intrusion by the sanctity of 
her asylum, her daring lover, who little 
heeds such imaginary terrors, or per- 
suades himself that a deity who had 
himself so fondly loved would not re- 
fuse to look with a gracious eye on the 
fond love of others, takes advantage 
of the opportunity thus offered of vi- 
siting her. Accordingly, in the seventh 
canto, “ Frithiof’s Felicity,” we find 
him first soliloquising on the shore, 
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while impatiently awaiting the coming 
of night, that he may fly to his beloved, 
and then, under her friendly shade, 
enjoying a tender meeting, the pleasure 
of which is enhanced by their previous 
separation. The faithful Bjérn mean- 
while keeps watch, till the approach 
of morn warns the lovers to part. 
Here the poet has very properly de- 
viated from the Saga, which represents 
Frithiof, attended by eight followers, 
feasting in the temple with his mis- 
tress and a like number of hand- 
maidens, and particular mention is 
made of the goodness of the wine 
that sparkled on the festive board. It 
appears that Ingeborg had persuaded 
him to renew his proposal to her bro- 
thers, in the hope that now, in the 
time of their need, they may be more 
inclined to attend to it; for in the 
next canto, “ Zhe Parting,” which is 
one of the longest and finest in the 

em, we find her anxiously awaiting 
pis return, to learn how he had sped, 
and in a soliloquy of great beauty ex- 
pressing her fears that, however pure 
their affection, they had offended the 
deity by indulging it in his temple, 
and her determination to submit with 
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FRITHIOF. 


Hear, hear, ere thou reply. 
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a firmness worthy of her birth to what- 
ever may betide her. Frithiof now 
arrives, and informs her that he had 
found the kings and people assembled 
in diet on the barrow, and that his 
pees has been gladly heard by the 
atter, and even by Halfdan, who 
prayed the gloomy tyrant to accede to 
it, but in vain, as he had replied 
that were he even inclined to over- 
look the disparity of rank, a sacrile. 
gious person such as Frithiof was no 
fit mate for his sister; asked had he 
not dared to visit her in the sanctuar 

of Balder’s Temple ; and informed him 
that if he did not expiate his sacrilege 
by proceeding to the Orkneys, and 
getting from their earl, Anguantyr, the 
tribute usually paid to King Bele, but 
withheld since his death, he would 
banish him for ever from his country, 
and pronounce him a niding, the greatest 
term of infamy that could be affixed to 
aman’s name. He declares his reso- 
lution of departing that very day to 
fulfil the appointed task, and urges her 
to accompany him. Her answer is, 
“It may not be ;” and he, in reply— 
but let them speak for themselves, as 
interpreted by Mr. Strong— 







Methinks it ’scaped thy sapient brother’s thought, 
That this Angantyr was my father’s friend, 

Nor less than friend of Bele: what if he yield, 
Benignant, my demand? grant he deny, 

I bear an advocate, powerful, acute, 

Persuasive; lo! suspended fer the clutch : 

That much-loved ea to Helgé straight dispatch, 
And from his immolating knife release 

The crown’d dissembler’s victims, thus set free. 
But wafted by Ellida’s dragon wing, 








Our course, my beauteous Ing’borg, shall be steer’d 
O’er seas unknown; seeking some friendly strand 
That opes its haven to poor outlawed love. 

What binds me to the north? What to a land 
Whose abject sons blanch if their Diar speak, 

With their priest-king, would lay audacious hand 
On my heart’s shrine, the flower-cup of my life ? 
By Freya, no! the attempt shall yet be foil’d. 

Let wretched thrall be fettered to the turf 

His native clod, Frithiof will still be free ; 

Free as the mountain breeze. Some grains of dust 
With reverend hand, borne from our father's graves, 
Find ready stowage; ‘tis the little all, 

The last boon needed from our foster-soil. 

Thou best beloved! there is a fairer sun 

Than this which glimmers o’er the snow-clad rock ; 
There is a heaven more glowing far than here ; 
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And from its clear expanse, divinely bright, 

Night stars look kindly on a faithful pair, 

In laurel-groves, fann’d by the summer gale. 

His vent’rous ship, Thorsten, my sire, had moor’d, 
In warlike cruise, on many a distant shore ; 

And seated near the hearth, the wintry eve 
Would oft beguile with tales of Greecia’s sea ; 

Its scattered isles, groves in the glassy plain. 

A mighty race once tenanted its halls; 

In marble temples dwelt paternal gods ; 

Now desvlation reigns: o'er waste ascents 

Wild herbs grow rampant, and a flower peeps forth 
From runes, memorials of ancient lore. 

Tall columns, mimicking the sylvan grove, 
Display their foliage ; so profusely winds 

The south its verdant tendrils. Amber grain, 
Bounteous to man, the earth spontaneous ;ields ; 
Their leaves, with golden fruits, the trees illume ; 
And the vine’s pendants sparkle in the sun, 
Swelling luxuriant as thy ruby lips. 

A little north, surpassing this rude home, 

There, ’midst the waves, my Ing’borg, let us rear ; 
Fill the light temple-domes with coastaut love, 
Till deities, their long-forsaken fanes 

Revisit, to contemplate human bliss. 

When near our isle, floating with easy sail, 

No storms endanger there: his sunny course 

The mariner pursues, and from the waves 

Tinged with the evening glow, surveys the strand ; 
His gaze shall mark, treading the temple porch, 
Another Freya—Aphrodité termed, 

If right I ween, in Grecia’s classic phrase— 
Gold-waving tresses, wondering admire; 

And eyes, more brilliant than a southern sky. 

Like fairy Elves encircling Beauty's queen, 

Light forms anon shall skip the temple courts, 
Their cheeks north’s drifted snow, yet richly set 
With all the roses of the blushing south. 

Ah! Ingeborg, how prompt, with what sweet smiles, 
Pure happiness invites two plighted hearts! 

It but remains t’ accept the proffer’d hand ; 

She leads benignant: here beneath the clouds 
Builds them a Vingolf, scarce surpassed above. 
Come, haste my love! each dilatory word 
Abstracts a moment from our sum of joy ; 

All is prepared ; her dusky eagle wings 

For instant flight, panting Ellida spreads , 

Winds favouring call us from these gloomy shores, 
Where Superstition holds her iron rule. 

Why this delay ? 


INGEBORG. 
I may not follow thee. 


FRITHIOF. 
Not follow me! 

INGEBORG. 

Ah, happy Frithiof! 

Thou followest no one, thine untrodden track 
Like beaked dragon opest; the pliant helm 
Obeys thy will, and, reckless of the storm, 
O’er raging billows holds its steady way. 
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How opposite my fate! bound by a power 
Whose talon-grasp slips not its helpless prey, 
Although it Uleed. To sacrifice earth's hopes ; 
To mourn ; in wasting sorrow pine away ; 

Is all the freedom royal birth bestows. 


FRITHIOF,. 


Rests not thy freedom on thine own resolve? 
Thy father sits entombed. 


INGEBORG. 


My father lives, 

For Helgé claims his place: by his decree 
This hand is doom'd ; nor dare Bele’s daughter stoop 
‘To steal her happiness, tho’ tendered thus. 
O! what were woman, could she rashly burst 
The band, which Providence in mercy wreathed, 
To link a fragile being to the strong ! 
Her emblem the meek lily of the stream, 
Rising and falling with the unstable flood : 
O’er its pale flower a passing keel drives on, 
Unmarked the rending of that brittle stem. 
Tho’ such its destiny, should undisturbed, 
The root abide, firm-anchored in the sand, 
Its beauty may revive; borrowing the hue 
Of some bright sister-star, that gleams above ; 
Itself a star, upon the azure deep: 
But once torn loose, it floats,—sport of the winds,— 
A withered leaf, amidst the watery waste. 

Thro’ the past night—O ’twas a fearful night !— 
As I awaited thy deferred approach, 
Gloom’s shadowy offspring, circumspective thoughts, 
With lurid locks, continuous appall’d 
My waking eyes; which burn’d, but could not weep: 
Balder himself, the bloodless god, with looks 
Terror-inspiring, view’d me as I knelt 
Last night, in solemn awe my fate was scann'd, 
My wavering courage steel’d: here I abide 
A passive victim, since a brother strikes. 
Yet would I had not heard thee! whilst thy tongue 
So sweetly fabled of those blessed isles, 
Like ruddy eve, wrapped in perpetual bloom ; 
A flowery solitude of peace and love, 
What heart can read its weakness? childhood’s dreams, 
Long hush’d, start up as waking into truth, 
And in this ear soft whisper, with a sound, 
Familiar as it were a sister’s voice ; 
Persuasive as a lover's tender sigh. 
I hear you not; Ono! I hear you not; 
Ye flatterers, still so winning, once so dear ! 
Til might a daughter of the North endure 
Such clime: her cheek too pallid for its rose, 
Her feelings too uncoloured for its glow. 
A Southern sun would scorch her panting soul ; 
And yearning for their home, these wishful eyes 
Would gaze unclosing on the Polar star ; 
Like heav'nly sentinel keeping steadfast watch, 
By Oden stationed, o’er a parent's tomb. 
My noble Frithiof shall not thus the land, 
That claims his duteous care, meanly desert ;— 
Shall not make shipwreck of his high renown, 
For aught so paltry as a maidens love. 
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A line of years unvarying, which the sun 

Spins from a changeless thread of kindred days ; 
A sameness of existence, be it bright, 

Befits a woman only; but for man,— 

For soul like thine,—its calm were misery. 

Thy element the deep, when o’er its waves, 
With foaming coursers, drives the rolling storm ; 
And whirl’d on deck, balanced ’twixt death and life, 
Thou beardest danger, ‘fending honour’s cause. 
For deeds unborn, which fame shall celebrate, 
The solitudes thou picturest were a grave ; 

Soon with that rusting shield, thy nobler mind 
Would waste corroded. Thus it shall not be! 
My Frithiof’s name I will not basely filch 

From Skaldic song;—will not ignobly quench 

A hero's glory dawning into day. 

Be wise, my Frithiof! to the Fates submiss 

Let us succumb; tho’ shipwrecked our fond hopes, 
Honour may yet be saved: ’tis all we can; 
Life’s happiness, alas! already sinks, 

We must decide ty part. 


Frithiof endeavours to shake this re- he bids her an eternal farewell, ad- 
solution, and they proceed to argue dressing her at the same time as “ King 
in alternate verses, very much in the Helge’s sister.” Her exquisitely ten- 


style of the ancient Grecian dramatists, der reply, commencing— 
until at last, indignant at her firmness, 


«“O Frithiof, Frithiof! part we thus estranged ?” 


—and which we regret our limits do her lover to more suitable feelings. He 
not permit us to extract, at once recalls exclaims— 


* Bele’s daughter, thou hast conquered! weep no more : 
Forgive mine anger; "twas but frantic grief, 
Veiled, for a moment, in the garb of ire— 
Disguise too foreign to be long endured ;”— 


and declares that he will listen to her in diet. Meanwhile he gives her, as a 
prudent counsel, and yield to fate; but pledge of his love, his wondrous golden 
that, while he parts with her for the armlet, one of the family heir-looms ; 
present, he will not part with hope; and then departs, promising her that a 
and that he will return in the spring, few moons will make a great change 
his mission executed, and will then— in their situation. Ingeborg, now left 
not ask her again of her brother—but alone, utters the following soliloquy, 
demand her of the nation assembled which concludes the canto :— 


INGEBORG. 
How brisk, how confident! with reckless air, 
To Norna’s breast presenting his good sword, 
Boldly he bids the angry goddess stay : 
Poor Frithiof! no: vain Angurvadel’s edge 
To fate opposed; she mocks thy powerless rage. 
Thou little read’st my brother’s murky heart ! 
Unskilled thy mind, ingenuous, to explore 
The gloomy depths of his; the fiery hate 
Unquenchable, rankling his envious breast. 
The boon thou fondly crav’st were yet denied, 
Tho’ 'twould redeem his precious crown, his life ; 
Would save from slaughter, mis’ry more intense, 
Her, doom’d a quick or bleeding sacrifice 
To ancient Oden, or old hostile Hring. 
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Where’er I tempt, no glimpse of distant hope 
Brightens my view; ‘tis well it shines on thee ! 
To this sad heart be all the pangs confin'd, 
And gracious gods protect thy happier way ! 
Here on thine armlet may be sadly told, 

The slowly waning months of weary woe : 
Two, four, six—ah! tho’ Frithiof then return, 
When shall return his luckless Ingeborg ? 


We must pass over “Ingeborg’s 
Lament” for her lover's departure; 
“ Frithiof at Sea,” and struggling with 
a tempest raised by the incantations 
of Helge ;* and “ Frithiof at the Court, 
of Angantyr,” where he is most kindly 
received, and invited to spend the 
winter. The good earl, moreover, 
contrives to save his own credit and 
his guest’s honour, by declaring him- 
self bound by no feudal ties to the 
young kings, but at the same time 
giving Frithiof a weighty purse of gold, 
as a guest-offering, or pledge of wel- 
come, with the intimation that he may 
make what use of it he pleases. This 
he does for the sake of his ancient 
friendship with his father. In fact, 
we learn from the Saga already alluded 
to in our remarks on the fourth canto, 
that when Thorsten refused the earl- 
dom of the Orkneys, it was given to 
Angantyr, a favourite comrade of his 
and King Bele’s. On “ Frithiof’s Re 
turn,” in the ensuing spring, he is 
doomed to suffer a most severe dis- 
appointment in the fuilure of all his 
sanguine hopes of happiness. He finds 
his paternal mansion at Framnees burnt, 
and his land all wasted by Helge ; and 
Jearns that the kings, being worsted by 
Hring, were obliged to purchase peace 
by the sacrifice of their sister, whom 
the aged monarch carried home as his 
bride. Frithiof bursts forth into a ve- 
hement exclamation against the incon- 
stancy of woman, when Hilding, whose 
lot it was to be the messenger of woe, 
chides him for his hastiness, and in- 


forms him that he has deeply wronged 
poor Ingeborg, as it was with a bleed. 
ing heart she had resigned him, con- 
sidering it to be her duty to sacrifice 
herself for the welfare of the kingdom, 
He proceeds to relate how, on the 
nuptial morning, even during the per- 
formance of the ceremony, Helge, ob- 
serving the armlet given by Frithiof 
on his sister, rudely snatched it from 
her arm, and placed it on that of the 
image of Balder, which had so in. 
censed the aged narrator, that, but for 
her intreaties, he would have slain him 
on the spot. Frithiof declares his de- 
termination of seeking vengeance; and 
accordingly, in the next canto, “Balder's 
Pyre,” we find him outharolding even 
“ Harold the Dauntless,” in Walter 
Scott’s poem so called. 


The midnight sun on the mountain 
rests,t 
Its disk of a bloody hue: 
It is not day, it is not night; 
But something between the two, 


Now, type of the sun, fair Balder’s Pyre 
In his shrine doth brightly gleam ; 
The red steel smokes with victim blood; 
Heeder reigns o’er earth supreme. 


And watching the sacred fire around, 
See, the priestly circle stands ! 

Those wan old men, with theirsil ver beards, 
And knives in their bloody hands. 


Helge is there ; and with pomp he fain 
Would share in the holy rite: 
But hark! from the grove there bursts 4 
sound 
As of arms upon the night ! 


—— 


* Torfeus, in his history already mentioned, compares this storm with the cele- 
brated one in Virgil, but remarks that the conduct of the heroes was very different. 
«“ Verum longé fortius se gessisse Fridthiofus perhibetur, quam Virgilianus ille 
Eneas, qui ingemens et duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, lamentabili voce mortem 
in remediam vocabat; nam hic noster absque intermissione se sociosque fusis subito 
versibus recreavit, animavitque amasie dulcedinis, conviviorumque et chorearum 
Baldrshagensium memorid; inque mediis periculis, nave, quam fluctibus repletam 
vortices quovis memento absorbturi videbantur, exhaurienda, nulles laboribus pepercit, 
animo presenti et invicto.” 

+ We must here, as Mr. Strong wittily says, make some allowance for poetic 
latitude, Sogne, where the scene is laid, being about five degrees too much to the 
south for a midnight sun to be visible at it, 
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« Bjérn! look well to the outer gate; 
hus our captives they remain ; 
And whosoever would come or go, 
Cleave him, I say, in twain.” 


The king turned pale, for too well he 
knew 
That voice, ere he saw the form: 
’Tis Frithiof comes, with his soul on fire, 
And speech like an autumn storm ! 


“Here! see the treasure you bade me 
seek 
In the Isles of the West—’tis thine ; 
And now for a combat of life and death 
Between us at Balder’s shrine ; 


«With Buckler on back, with naked 
breast, 
And let none disturb the fight. 
As king the first blow be thine—but 
mark ! 
The next will be mine of right.” 


“Nay! cast not thy craven looks around, 
In his corner the fox I hold; 

Think, tyrant, on Framnees’ ashes ! think 
On thy sister with hair of gold.” 


Thus spake he out with a hero’s pride, 
And straight from his girdle drew 

The purse, which madly and fiercely then 
In the face of the king he threw. 


From his mouth the blood is flowing fast, 
A mist is before his eyes ; 

And sorely hurt, at the altar’s foot 
The Asas’ proud kinsman lies, 


“What! canst thou not bear thine own 
vile gold, 
Thou basest of Nidings base ? 
Fear not! to strike such a wretch as thee, 
Angurvadel would disgrace.” 


“Ha! back, ye priests! your knives re- 
strain ! 
Pale sorcerers at dim moonlight ! 
Or, perchance, it may cost you dear ; my 
sword 
Is athirst for blood tonight. 
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*« Balder the fair! nay, never frown, 
Nor such angry aspect wear! 

That bracelet, upon your arm so brave, 
By your leave has no business there.” 


«“°*T was not for thee, as I wot, in it 
That Vaulunder’s* skill was shown; 
Force stole away that which love be- 

stowed ; 
I come to reclaim mine own.” 


Fierce was his grasp; but bracelet and 
arm 


Into one, as it were, had grown— 
A fiercer still; lo! the god himself 
On his blazing shrine is thrown! + 


The flame how it cracks, as on cornice 
and roof ‘ 
It fastens its tooth of gold! 
Pale as death stands Bjorn at the outer 
gate, 
As pale as his chieftain bold. 


“« Fling wide the door, let the people pass, 
No sentinel now need I; 

For the temple burns—pour water, pour, 
Till ocean itself be dry.” 


All efforts, however, to extinguish 
the flames prove ineffectual ; the temple 
is burnt to the ground; and the sacred 
grove belonging to it, being now 
“parched and dry in its summer 
drought,” takes fire likewise, and is 
speedily reduced to ashes. 

The translation above given is from 
the joint version, which we have pre- 
ferred in this instance as being more 
spirited than that of Mr. Strong, though 
there are in it some passages in which 
the sense of the original is either totally 
misunderstood or most unwarrantably 
departed from. For instance, in the 
original, the third verse of the second 
stanza says nothing whatever about red 
steel, or victim Llood either, but literally 
runs thus—*“ But the flame is soon 
spent,” and “Then,” says the fourth 
verse, “ Héder [the god of darkness,] 
reigns over the world.” Again, the 


* Vaulunder was the Vulcan of the north. 

+ The poet has here, with great judgment, deviated from the Saga, which repre- 
sents Frithiof as tearing the bracelet from the arm of Helge’s wife while she is 
engaged in anointing the image of Balder, which, in the struggle, falls into the 
flames. Helge’s wife had got it from Ingeborg, who gave it to her, by her husband’s 
desire, to return to Frithiof. 
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last verse of the last stanza but one, 
conveys exactly the opposite of the 
sense of the original, which is, “ Frithiof 
blushes {or reddens for shame] to find 
himself trembling.” 

As may be anticipated after such an 
act, we next find “ Frithiof an ezile.” 
He becomes a Viking,* or sea-rover— 
enacts a “ Viking-code”—and at last 
arrives, in the course of his wanderings, 
at the sunny shores of Greece ; the 
sight of which reminds him of his in- 
vitation to Ingeborg to accompany 
him there, and by a natural association 
of ideas, of the land where they had 
once been so happy together, and from 
which he has now been three years 
absent ; wherefore, hailing the omen 
of the wind which blows towards the 
north, he directs his course thither 
again. We next find “ Frithiof and 
Bjérn” frozen up on the coast of Nor- 
way, and learn from a dialogue between 
them, that the former has grown weary 
of his wandering life, and is determined 
to endeavour to see his Ingeborg 
again, and take a final leave of her. 
Accordingly, “ Frithiof visits King 
Hring” in disguise, is kindly received 
by that monarch, saves the lives of 
him and his consort in an “ Ice-journey,” 
and afterwards conquers the “ Tempta- 
tion” of slaying him while sleeping, 
with his head resting on his knee, 
after the fatigues of the chace. The 
monarch then tells him that his slum- 
bers were ouly feigned, for the purpose 
of trying his honor, of which he is 
now satisfied, and that he had known 
who he was from the first; and con- 
cludes by inviting him to remain as 
his son till his death, which cannot be 
distant, after which he shall possess 
bis kingdom and his queen. Prithiof 
replies that, pursued as he is by the 
wrath of an insulted deity, and pro- 
scribed both in his native country and 
in his own bosom, his only repose is 
on the stormy sea and in the din of 
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battle; and his only hope, that by an 
honorable death he may, perhaps, be 
purified from his guilt and reconciled 
to the gods. His departure, however, 
is delayed by “ King Hring’s death,” 
self-inflicted to avoid the disgrace of a 
straw death, i. e. of dying quietly in 
one’s bed, by sickness or the course of 
nature, and by the “ Election of a king,” 
during which the hero gives another 
proof of the nobleness of his character 
by declining the offered crown in favor 
of the rightful heir, the late king’s son 
by his former wife, and contenting 
himself with accepting the office of 
his guardian. He likewise declines 
the hand of the widowed queen, which 
is tendered to him by the unanimous 
voice of the people, declaring that he 
must speed to Balder’s Grove to have 
an interview with his Nornir, or desti- 
nies, and that the god who took, can 
alone restore his heart’s bride. We 
must not omit to mention, that between 
the cantos of the “Death” and the 
“ Election,” there is another entitled 
“ Hring’s Dirge,” in the singular style 
and alliterative metre of the ancient 
Scandinavian compositions of that de- 
scription. We next find “ Frithiof at 
his Father’s Grave,’ or rather on his 
Barrow, surveying with a melanchol 
pleasure the well-known scenes weal 
and finding all unchanged save himself; 
but immediately, by a beautiful epanor- 
thosis, including in the exception his na- 
tive halls of Framuees, with the fair val- 
leys adjacent, and the once proud fane 
of Balder, with its sacred grove. He 
then expostulates with the offended 
god, pleading that the burning of his 
shrine was unintentional, and implores 
his father’s shade to teach him how to 
appease his wrath. 

While thus engaged, he beholds 
with glad surprise a fairy vision of a 
gorgeous temple, a kind of Fata Mor- 
gana, hovering over the site of the 
former one, and triumphantly exclaims, 


* Viking properly signifies a pirate, and is quite a distinct appellation from Sea- 
king, which last was bestowed usually upon the younger sons of kings, who, not 


inheriting their fathers’ territories, went out to seek their fortune on the sea. 


Mr. 


Turner, in his history of the Anglo-Saxons, erroneously supposes Viking to signify 
hing of the bay; but the word is not Vik-kongr, which it would be in that case, but 
Vik-ingr, the last syllable being a suffix somewhat similar to our man in horseman, 


boatman, &c, 
slaughter. 


Ihre, an excellent authority, derives it from Vik, a bay; or Vig, 
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“T read your will, ye High Ones! from time's fount; 


Confess thy gracious si 


» heroic Sire! 


A sacred pile again shall press the mount, 
Raised from their ashes nobler towers aspire. 
Glorious revenge ! boon of no trivial count, 
Since deed of peace redeems intemperate fire ! 
Once more, despair’s sad victim hopes and lives, 
Appeased, the pallid deity forgives. 


“ Welcome, ye filing stars! ye train of night! 
Again, unawed, I greet your placid rays. 
Welcome, thou flaming beacon, boreal light ! 

A burning fane, why seem’d thy friendly blaze? 


Rise, green paternal mound ! 


e waves of white, 


Still witch the fancy with your wondrous lays. 
Here let me sleep, shield-pillow’d, haply dream 
Of man atoned, atoned the Powers Supreme.” 


We now come to the last canto, 
“The Expiation,” improperly, in our 
opinion, rendered “ The Reconciliation” 
in both versions. The word Forsonin- 
gen may, no doubt, be translated either 
way; but the context clearly shows 
that it is here employed in the former 
sense, and that it refers to the gods and 
not to Halfdan, reconciliation with the 
latter being, in fact, only one of the 


conditions of the Expiation or recon- 
cilement on the part of the former; 
but we are here rather anticipating. 
The canto opens with a description of 
the new temple, and of the sacred 
dance and hymn therein performed by 
its twelve consecrated virgins. The 
effect of this ceremony on Frithiof is 
beautifully imagined :— 


*Silent stood Frithiof, leaning on his sword, 
And gazed upon the dance: when lo! a host 

Of recollections from his early days 

Peered ’fore his brain ; a jocund train were they, 
And innocent: with locks of gold, and eyes 

Of azure, beaming love, they bade him “ Hail !” 
And like a bloody shade his Viking life 

With all its battles, its adventures all, 

Sank into night’s abyss; and to himself 

A Bautastént+ he seemed, with garlands crowned, 
Standing beside their grave; and as the song 
Continued, towards Valhalla rose in thought 


* Mr. Strong’s version of this canto, being, like the original, in senarian iambics, 
and therefore likely to appear uncouth to the generality of English readers, we have 
thought it better to take this and the following extract from the other version. The 
word silent, however, with which it commences, is a very poor rendering of the Swed- 
ish fortjust, which signifies charmed, or fascinated : entranced, or spell-bound, would 
have answered the metre equally well, and, besides being a more faithful version, 
would certainly have added more to the spirit of the picture. As a specimen of 
English iambic trimeters, we shall give the latter half of the same passage from Mr. 


Strong. 


As rose the swelling hymn, rose his extatic soul, 


Soaring from grovelling scenes aloft to Valaskialf; 
Till human vengeance, human ire vanished, dissolved. 
So from the cliffs stern bosom melts the icy mail, 


When May’s sun glows; and soon, forgiveness in his breast, 


A sea of still, calm peace, and silent transport poured. 
It seemed as nature’s heart pulsed concord on his own ; 
As with fraternal arm he clasped in close embrace 
Heimskringla’s orb; and here with all creation sealed 
In presence of the God, a covenant of love. 

+ Bautasten, a monumental stone. 








And peace his sou 


While his heart’is thus softened, 
the high priest enters and addresses 
him in a long discourse. He begins 
with a summary of the Seandinavian 
Mythology, and an explanation of 
some of the mysteries contained in it, 
and then proceeds to set fourth the 
nature of expiution and atonement ; 
declares that the absolute renunciation 
of all thoughts of bate and vengeance 
is the most acceptable sacrifice ; and, 
after some allusions to rumours he had 
heard of the nature of the Christian 
religion, and a prophecy that the day 
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His spirit, freed from all the lowly cares 
Which haunt the valley of this earthly life : 
And every sentiment of human hate 

And human vengeance melted from his breast, 
As the ice melts upon the mountain steep ; 
When vernal — blow: 


a sea of joy 


heroic overwhelmed. 

He felt as if all nature’s heart did beat 
Against his own; and in his fond embrace 
The universe itself he fain would hold, 

And peace restore ’mongst all created beings. 


will come when it will spread its “ dove. 
pinions” over the .mountains of the 
north, takes him to task for his hatred 
to King Bele’s sons, informs him of 
the death of Helge, crushed by the 
fall of an idol, whose temple he had 
endeavoured to enter by force, and 
concludes by ordering him to offer his 
hand to Hualfdan, the survivor, and 
thus sacrifice his wrath to the gods, 
else the rebuilding of the temple and 
his lecture will be of no avail. The 
poem then terminates thus :— 


Now Halfdan entered by the gate of bronze; 
And with uncertain look, when he beheld 

His formidable foe, he hesitated, 

And silent stood. But Frithiof from his loins 
His belt unbuckling, placed the corslet-hater,* 
And gilded buckler at the altar’s base; 

And, thus, unarmed, advanced to meet his foe. 
“In such a strife, said he with friendly mien, 
“ He is the worthiest, who first presents 

His hand in pledge ef peace.” k 

Drew off his glove of steel, and now two hands, 
Long separated, clasped each other fast. 

The pontiff then dissolved the ban, which o'er 
The exiled man, the Varg i Vehm,+ impended : 
And while the ceremony he performed, 

Fair Ingeborga suddenly advanced 


ing Halfdan blushed, 































In bridal garments, and in ermined mantle, 

By white robed damsels followed ; and she shone 
Preeminent amongst them, as the moon 

Shines 'midst the stars on the blue vault of heaven. 


























We have, in this canto, another in- 
stance of Tegner’s good taste. In the 

















* A Scandinavian epithet for a sword. 








erilege. 





Her beauteous eyes suffused with tears, upon 
Her brother’s breast she threw herself; but he, 
Raising her gently, placed her in the arms 

Of her beloved and faithful Frithiof; 

And at the altar of the God of light 

She gave her hand to him she held most dear, 
The friend and comrade of her earliest youth, 


borg immediately after King Hring’s 
death, and, her brothers having made 


original legend, Frithiof marries Inge- war upon him to punish his presump- 


+ Varg ¢ Veum, literally, a wolf in the sanctuary, a person excommunicated for sa- 
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tion, slays Helge in single combat, de- 

rives Halfdan, who surrenders, of his 
fi om, and takes it to himself, mak- 
ing the other his viceroy. 

Before we conclude, it is but justice 
to Mr. Strong to remark that his notes 
exhibit a great deal of research, and 
contain a considerable quantity of 
amusing information, and some inte- 
resting specimens of Danish and 
Swedish poetry. There are, to be 
sure, a few errata, which sometimes 
may prove rather perplexing ; as, for 
instance, when we are informed that 
Grén-sund or Green-sound lies between 
the islands of Iceland, Moen, and Fal- 
ster—Iceland being a misprint for 
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Zeeland ; but these detract but little 
from their merits. The notes to the 
joint version are comparatively few, 
and occasionally inaccurate, though, 
not, indeed, in matters of any greater 
moment, than the sex of a few of the 
Scandinavian deities, and such like 
matters. Perhaps, too, we should men- 
tion that Mr. Strong’s version is in- 
scribed to the Princess Victoria, “as a 
living impersonation” of the various 
excellent qualities and attributes, 
“ascribed by the fiction of the poet 
to the regal maiden of Norway,” &e. 
&c. &c.; while the other is inscribed 
to that poet himself. 
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“Wuere did I leave off, my prince,” 
said the bard, addressing Art next night, 
as the captives closed their little circle 
round the fire. 

“You left brother Virgil on his way 
tothe Mac Gillmore’s booth on Ben Ma- 
digan,” replied O’ Neill ; “the lady has 
just sent to desire his attendance.” 

“ Yes, my prince, I remember now it 
was so,” replied Turlogh, “but I had 
been thinking of the pleasant days I 
used to spend about the same green 
hollows, and down upon the banks of the 
White Well, or round the crags and hea- 
thery back of the hill, till 1 had quite 
forgotten the adventures of both monk 
and outlaw in my own.—God be with 
the time, for it will never come again ! 
They are scattered and sorely changed, 
now, that used to gather the wild straw- 
berries with me in the Fairy Well Mea- 
dows—some under sorrow, and some 
dead. The tears are inmy eyes when 
I think of these dewy slopes of daisies, 
andthe bright faces that I have seen 
shining over them:—Oh! the light 
echoes of my brother's laughter among 
the hanging banks! the clear call of my 
sweet-voiced sister hiding in the hazel 
grove! Oh, for the heart that was in 
my bosom then, when I had no care 
nor foresight of trouble, but all the world, 
wherever I went, was a garden of won- 
der and romantic dreams!” The old man 
paused, and looked up, till the tears 
that were glistering under his eyelids 
had sunk back again to their source ; 


“ vet, blessed be God,” he then said, 
when his voice had recovered its firm- 
ness, “ we still can fancy new fortunes 
for others, let our own dreams be read 
as crossly as they may.” 

“Ay, Turlogh,” said Art, “ I ne- 
ver thought that this could have been 
the doom of my youth ;” and he cast 
a mournful glance round their prison 
walls; “but, thank Heaven, I can 
sometimes think myself on the open 
field still : let fate read our past dreams 
as she will ; while fancy is free to take 
refuge in the future, I will dream on 
faster than she can overtake me.” 

“ It is the last privilege of misfortune ;” 
said Henry; “ God pity those in trou- 
ble who can look only to the present !” 

“ He is the best man who looks toall,” 
said Hugh, “we could do little for our- 
selves in present peril, without consider- 
ing the experience of the past, and the 
chances of the future.” 

“We are all agreed, then,” cried 
Art ; “we are sad now, thinking of our 
captivity ; we were pleased last night, 
forgetting it in the recital of this good 
Franciscan’s adventures among the out- 
laws of Chaneboy ; ’tis likely we would 
be pleased again by hearing more of 
the same story ; so we will meet our 
present peril of sadness by trying the 
cure that has been before successful.” 

“Well, argued, my prince ;” cried 
the bard ; “and in obedience to so con- 
clusive asentence,[ will proceed.” He 
then took up his half-finished tale of 
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CORBY MAC GILLMORE—PART SECOND. 


Brother Virgil was again divided 
between pious indignation and humane 
charity. The recent excitement under 
which he had imprecated the vengeance 
of his dishonoured saint upon the spoil- 
ers of his sanctuary, still filled his heart 
with angry agitation ; but natural pity, 
and a certain sense of obligation, as well 
as of dependence, struggled powerfully 
in the better cause. Perhaps, too, there 
might have been another motive at 
work. There was, indeed, the pardon- 
able pride of some self-sacrifice in a 
good cause; the gratifying thought 
that, humble as he hitherto had been 
among the members of a comparatively 
inefficient brotherhood, even he might 
yet be destined to the achievement of 
some good service to the church. 
“ What,”—he could not help thinking, 
as he walked slowly down towards the 
booth of the wounded outlaw,—“ what 
if I should indeed suceeed in reclaiming 
some of these benighted outcasts ?— 
Why, if I could but sow such seed 
among them as would yield a good har- 
vest, even fifty years hence, it would 
surely be a blessed work. I would be 
the firstto have ventured among them, 
or to have preached among them: no 
man could deny that. They have 
been the scandal of Christendom now 
for nigh three generations, and surely 
the man who wipes that blot off the 
character of the Church, would not be 
soon or easily forgotten, Holy and 
blessed Francis ! to think what I might 
be yet! And it is neither impossible 
nor unlikely—many a man has been 
canonized for less ; and, Oh! blessed 
Virgin, to think of poor Fergall Mac 
Naughten being one day Sanctus Vir- 
gilius /”— But, conscious of an unworthy 
ambition thus overcoming purer motives 
which he would fain have recognised 
alone at his heart, the good brother 
recalled his fancy from her flight, and 
sought to fix his mind solely on the 
course sanctioned by strict duty and 
disinterested zeal in the service of reli- 
gion. Butimagination, once let loose, 
was not easily to be withheld from the 
premeditated excursion. “ Nay,” said 
brother Virgil, “this is a work of cha- 
rity and love, which I would do, and 
which I would be bound to do, even 
thongh the world were never to know 


that I had existed. If I saw a traveller 
who had fallen into a pit, would I 
not aid him out, in the wilderness as 
readily as in the gaze of a thousand 
men? And this miserable people, en- 
trapped as they are in Satan’s deepest 
pitfall, shall I make a merit of reaching 
out the Church’s saving hand to them, 
because there are none to order or 
applaud the charitable service? My 
heart should rather be filled with grati- 
tude for such an opportunity of doin 
my duty with voluntary good wil 
instead of being thus puffed up with 
vain dreams of honors that I can never 
gain by adequate deservings,—and Oh, 
that my humble efforts may be availing! 
Renowned or unknown, let my endea- 
vours be but auspicious! What a 
blessed change these miserable men 
would find it! What a blessed sight 
it would be for me to see !—Already 
methinks I can see the repentant hea- 
then casting away his bloody sword, to 
clasp the cross of his salvation ; already 
Ican hear the glad voice of thanksgiving 
ascending from the peaceful dwellings 
of man no more at strife, and no longerin 
trouble.—I see these wild woods, now 
the refuge of the wolf, yielding to the 
fair green fields of a civilized and pros- 
perous people: the prayers of the 
faithful rising from many a spire half 
hidden among sheltering trees; the 
answering dews of heaven filling the 
sweet food on the stalks of an hun- 
dred corn fields. The hum of cheerful 
labour sounds from the populous city 
like the message of the summer beehive: 
ships come and go over the broad bo- 
som of the waters with the breath of 
favoring heavenin their sails :—Blessed 
be God! see how the brown husband- 
man sets apart his tenth sheaf to the 
holy Francis !—how the grateful mer- 
chant solicits our smiling cellarer with 
the richest hogshead of his safe-landed 
cargo !—well may the good prior, 
walking in his cml eile: exclaim to 
the attendant brotherhood, “Deus nobis 
hec otia fecit ;’—* and who,” the smili 
monk beside will ask, “who, under God, 
was the chosen instrument of this bles- 
sed change? “He was an humble 
brother of the order,” the prior will 
reply, “a poor servant of the blessed 
Francis, like ourselves. Fergall, the 
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son of Naughten,” he will say, “was the 
man who first went forth into that 
howling wilderness. This fair country,” 
he will tell them, “ was then overrun 
with forests and morasses ; these plea- 
sant grazing parks of our cattle were 
the resort of wild and savage animals ; 
these fruitful corn fields noting but 
a tangled growth of furze and tractless 
thickets ; nettles and briars covered all 
the sunny slopes where our trim gar- 
dens now scent the dewy air with thyme 
and rosemary, and the heathen people 


. who won their casual subsistence from 


the wild roots and crude berries of that 
thorny desert, were as rough and un- 
cultivated as the inhospitable scenes 
amid which they lived. But the mild 
apostle of peace went forth among them, 
alone in the strength of truth, and the 
confidence of duty :—yes,” he will say, 
“it was the humble Fergall, now known 
in our calendar as Virgilius de Rupe.—” 

“The bantierna awaits you, Gilly- 
Francisagh,” said some one plucking the 
good friar by the sleeve, and brother 
Virgil, awakening from his dream of 
pious ambition, perceived, with some 
confusion, that he had unconsciously 
stopped mid-way upon the path leading 
to the lady's habitation.—“ I come, my 
friend, I come,” he said, opening his 
eyes with some regret on the realities 
around him, while visions of chapels and 
altars to Saint Virgil of the Rock, and 
all the bright pictures of peace and 
plenty which he had been drawing a mo- 
ment before, went floating away from 
before hisimagination, likethescattered 
clouds ofa bright sunset. It was Owen 
Grumagh who had interrupted his re- 
verie ; and the recollection of that rude 
heathen’s late success in foiling his first 
efforts at converting him, considerably 
damped the ardor which these bright 
hopes had kindled. He accordingly 
took his way tothe booth of the outlaw, 
much less zealously disposed for_imme- 
diate controversy than on first receiving 
the lady’s commands to attend her. 
The lady was sitting awaiting him in 
her own apartment. “ Thanks to your 
charity, my father,” she said, as the 
monk entered, “Mac Gillmore is now 
much easier than we could have hoped, 
and I have taken the first moment [ 
could be spared from his side, to thank 


you for the aid you have rendered us. 
I would, besides, entreat you to sit and 
talk with me; for it is long since I had 
the means of speaking with a priest 
before ; and, holy father, lost as you 
think me in wickedness and ignorance, 
I am no heathen ;—God forbid! ” 

“ Daughter,” said the Franciscan, 
taking his seat on a low boss of rushes 
by her side, “thine must be a strange 
history : I would fain hear it from the 
beginning, for, otherwise I could not 
judge bow far thou hast sinned against 
thy soul in voluntarily dwelling so long 
among this heathenish people.” 

“ T have sinned grievously in what I 
did ; I confess it,” said the lady, “ yet, 
holy father, when you hear my story; 
you will not say that my fault has been 
solely without excuse. I will make 
haste and tell you all, for I know not 
when I may have such an opportunity 
again,—alas! many atime I havethought 
that I was to die unshriven like the 
poor pagans around me—but, blessed 
be God, who has sent you here at last ! 
for I feel that if I had this burthen 
lifted from my heart, I could die con- 
tented,—what I never looked to do 
before today !” 

“ Proceed, then, my daughter,”—said 
the monk ; “ who wert thou before the 
Gillmore wedded thee? Where dwell 
thy people? Hast thou father or brother 
alive? Tell me all, freely, and trust 
me, we will find a remedy for thy dis- 
tresses; and a certain pardon for thy 
faults.” 

“ It is the worst to tell,” said the lady, 
looking down in painful embarrassment; 
“but I will tell you at once: I am 
daughter of the Seneschal of Ards.” 

“God help thee!” exclaimed the 
benevolent man, clasping his hands 
together, in sudden agitation, “it is 
little wonder that thou art a wretched 
woman.” 

“You have heard, then, of our— 
our sad history ?” she inquired, timidly 
raising her eyes to his face. 

“ Enough to make me shudder when 
I hear what thou hast now told me, ” 
he replied ; “ art thou not the sister of 
those two chieftains who were once 
imprisoned in these caverns ¢” The lady 
again cast down her eyes, and sunk her 
head in silence before her questioner. 
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“Yes,” he continued, “it is little wonder 
that thou art indeed most wretched. I 
have heard enough of their fate, and 
have seen enough of thy condition here, 
to feel strong compassion for thee ; 
stronger, I fear, than thy faults and fol- 
lies have deserved for—tor a daughter of 
thy nation to fall away tothe heathens, 
even so far as thon has done, is in itself 
a sin not easily forgiven.” 

“ Father,” said the lady, “when I left 
my people I had little knowledge of the 
wild race among whom I was coming.” 

“Then why not leave these pagan 
kindreds when thou wast better informed 
of their barbarity and ungodliness ?” 
demanded brother Virgil. 

The lady pressed her hand below 
her breast ; “ I had not been long with 
the Clan Gillmore,” she said, “ till I had 
other ties to bind me to them.” 

“ Nay,” said the Franciscan, “ I would 
not have thee leave thy husband, if he 
be, as thou sayest, bound to thee in 
Christian wedlock ; but I would have 
had thee separate him from his savage 
associates, and bring him back with thee 
to the bosom of the church, and the 
protection of the law.” 

“You know little of Hugh More,” 
she replied, “if you think that the per- 
suasion of either wife or child could 
make him desert the kindred : the poor- 
estand meanest of the name is dearer to 
him than his own heart’s blood.” 

“Then would [ have had thee use 
thine influence with him and his people, 
for their conversion and instruction in 
civility and honest life ;” said brother 
Virgil. 

“I have tried, and failed,” was the 
lady’s answer. 

“And Heaven only knows whether 
I may not fail also!” exclaimed che good 
monk, “for an ignorant and a blasphe- 
mous people they be to deal withal, 
and I fietle marvel at thine ill success 
amongst them.” 

“ But surely Heaven will grant a bet- 
ter end to your labours than to mine :” 
said the fale, “for what could I expect 
who had neither learning nor holy call- 
ing, nor the gilt of _— to tell their 
true condition to them, as you, my 
father, have done since youcame hither.” 

“ Alas!” cried the good brother, “ I 
have done nothing! They are even 
as deaf adders to my words.-—-Of such 
brutish beings as the son of Rory, and 
the blacksmiths of the cave, I have 
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indeed no hope,—none : they are worse 
than the beasts: stocks and stones are 
intelligent in comparison with them :—~ 
but with the Gillmore himself, [ do trust 
that I shall yet have some success. He 
seems of a more humane understand- 
ing than one might naturally look for 
from the savage life he leads ; and I do 
marvel, in truth, that thou hast made no 
impression on such a mind ; for he is 
of adiscreet and reasonable judgment 
in many things, and I have observed 
in his conversation, certain glimpses, as 
it were, of a natural piety that bespeak 
a heart not altogether estranged from 
the love of charity and justice.—Still 
he is, notwithstanding all this, a very 
uninstructed pagan.” 

“O! if you knew him,” cried the 
lady, with the animation of affectionate 
pride, “you would say that his are 
more than glimpses of natural piety. 
If you knew his wisdom in the govern- 
ment of his people, his valor in war, 
his tenderness and gentleness with his 
own, you would then feel how worthy 
he is indeed of all that can be done to 
save and succour him.” 

“TJ doubt it not, I doubt it not,” said 
brother Virgil, carried away for a mo- 
ment by the earnestness of the lady’s 
manner: but, suddenly recollecting 
himself—* My God! what do I say ” 
he exclaimed ; “I doubt not, indeed, 
that it would be a good deed to save 
him, firebrand though he is, from the 
burning ; but when I remember what 
he has done, it is too much to ask me, 
who am myself unworthy, to assent to 
his worthiness of God’s unpurchasable 
mercy.” 

“Let him be as unworthy as you 
will, only be the minister of that mercy 
to him, and [| will be contented and 
thankful,” said the lady with submissive 
gentleness, 

The good brother did not need 
much submission to restore him to his 
natural benevolence. “Surely I will 
administer such help and consolation 
to him as in me lies,” he said; “ but, 
meanwhile, daughter, we can do nothing 
more for him till it pleases Heaven to 
carry his disease to a crisis. Proceed, 
then, and let me not again interrupt 
thee in thy story; for thine is a tale 
that I long to hear.” 

The lady, thus exhorted, drew her 
robe closer round her, and in a modest 
voice proceeded to tell her history. 
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“I have told you, holy father,” she said, 
“that | am the unfortunate sister of 
the great Mac Seneschal. My father 
lived in a strong castle over Dundon- 
ald; you can see the hill from the 
door. May the Queen of Heaven 
ity me! Look which way I will, I 
behold nothing but the scenes of my 
shame or of my misery; for if I look 
up, there is the cave where Mac Gill- 
more kept my brother Raymond till 
his beard was grown over the collar of 
his hauberk ; and if I look down, there 
are the fair hills of Ards and Castle- 
reagh, where I once roamed through 
the green woods and meadows, inno- 
cent and happy, as I once was, and as 
I am never to be again!” The lady 
paused, and wiped away a tear; then, 
with a heavy sigh, proceeded—* We 
were two brothers and myself, ana we 
spent a happy childhood; but my 
mother died while we were all young, 
and my father was slain in an ambush 
by the wild Irish, while my brothers 
were still youths, and I a girl just 
rising into womanhood. Raymond and 
Alan were unlike in character as in 
their looks. Raymond was open and 
fiery, but kind and tender-hearted ; 
Alan, black as his own brow, proud, 
revengeful and turbulent. They had 
both been wild hunters and rangers of 
the woods before my father’s death ; 
but when the kindred rose to avenge 
his murder, they took to the wars as if 
they had been bred to nothing but 
blood and plunder. Fieree and terrible 
warriors they grew, above all others of 
their age in Ulster. Many a creaght 
they plundered, many a strong castle 
they broke and burned, while their 
cheeks were yet beardless as my own. 
All the Irish of Kilwarlin and Clane- 
boy stood in terror of them ; for they 
scarce spent one day in twenty within 
their own walls, but were almost con- 
stantly in the field, burning and prey- 
ing. The kindred had been bold and 
warlike in my father’s time; but under 
Raymond and Alan they became quite 
as fierce and cruel as the barbarous 
clans they had to contend with, It used 
to shock my soul to hear the tales of 
slaughter and devastation which they 
would bring home with them from 
their ravages. I would urge mercy on 
Raymond, and sometimes for my sake 
he was merciful; but with Alan I 
never yet prevailed to save a grey hair 
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from the sword, or a widow's cow from 
the driving. I was glad when they 
left me alone, even while I shuddered 
to think of the work they went on. I 
could then forget the tumults and dis- 
tresses of a life of violence in the quiet 
lawns and woods about our own castle; 
for there we were far removed from 
danger, and friends were at hand if 
danger had come nigh us. I was 
young, father ; and worn as I am today 
with hardship and suffering, I was then 
not unworthy to be called the daughter 
of Margery Ghal Ni’ Niel; my heart 
was new and eager, and I longed, as I 
roamed the green meadows, for some 
one better able to share its fresh affec- 
tions than the maidens with whom I 
spent the idle mornings, wishing and 
wondering as we would sing the songs 
of true lovers, or listen to the strange 
tales of ladies and their knights. Well, 
father, one evening before sunset, as I 
sat aloue in a haunt that I loved dearly 
—it was a mossy grotto in the bank of 
a little stream that ran hard by the 
bawn of the castle—I saw a strange 
hunter coming down the glen with his 
dogs. He carried a bow and a hunt- 
ing-spear, and had a sheaf of arrows 
stuck in his belt, and his dogs were 
the goodliest I ever saw. But, father, 
he was himself, I thought, by far the 
goodliest man I ever saw, and by my 
troth I think so still ; for, broken as 
he lies within, Mac Gillmore is stiil 
the best man of his name, and they 
are the tallest kindred of men in 
Ulster at this day. It was there I 
saw him first, father; but we did not 
speak that evening. He came back 
again the next night and spoke to me, 
and [ staid talking with him till after 
sunset. I had no thought of harm in 
what I did; but I told no one when | 
came home, only hurried to my bed 
and thought myself almost happy at 
last. He came back again, evening 
alter evening, and as often as he came 
I was there to meet him. He told me 
he was of the clan Rory—and true it 
was, for his mother’s people were of the 
blood of Kilwarlin—and that he had 
not been with his kindred since the 
month before, but was on ua hunting 
expedition, with ten comrades only, in 
the woods. I asked no more; for 
whatever he told me I was satisfied 
with it. A happy life 1 had, until 
we parted for that time; for he told 
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me one evening that he must follow 
the roe-deer into Dufferin, but promised 
to come back in four days. IL came 
home that evening with a sadder heart 
than I can tell you. But 1 was doomed 
to have cause for worse trouble than 
the grief of a foolish girl longing after 
her lover's return. The kindred had 
been abroad for twenty days, and they 
came back that very night. They had 
been defeated in a great battle with 
the wild Irish, and had lost all their 
prisoners and a great prey of cattle at 
the fords. Raymond was wounded, 
and two of our fosterers killed, and 
Alan was wild with rage and grief. 
They were our old enemies, the clan 
Gillmore, that had set upon them ; 
and, father, think what a story it was 
for me to hear, when they told me 
that Hugh Oge, the Gillmore’s youngest 
son, who had headed his people in the 
battle, had been twice seen hunting 
within a mile of our castle only three 
days before! Alan had heard it from 
a ranger of the abbot of Bangor, who 
had met him in his beat. He described 
him as he had seen him in the fight— 
tall, dark, some three or four years his 
own elder, wearing a belt set with studs 
of silver, and swift of foot as a red 
deer. Who had seen him ?—It was 
at the head of the glen the ranger said 
he met him.—Who had been in the 
glen of late ? Had I seen any stranger 
there or in the wood ?—He questioned 
me so fiercely that for a moment I 
thought he must have known all. But 
I denied it ; | could not have confessed 
it after what I heard, though it had 
been known to all the clan; for I was 
now sure that my lover was no other 
than the young Mac Gillmore : and, 
father, I did not tell you at the time ; 
but you will, I think, feel some com- 
passion for me when I tell you now, 
that this kindred, this Muintir Gill- 
more—I will tell you presently, 
when this choking in the throat 
leaves me:—they were the same 
wild Irish of whom I told you; they 
were the same clan who slew the 
Seneschal. But, father, do not think 
that Hugh had any part in his death. 
No ; bad as | am, yon need not shud- 
der at the suspicion that I am wedded 
to my father’s murderer! Oh, no! 
Hugh was then in Dufferin, preying 
the Whites under their own walls of 


Killileagh ; but it was Adam Gary 
Mac Gillmore, the old chief, his father, 
who laid the ambush. The Seneschal 
had hanged two of the kindred, who 
were found hunting within his bounds, 
and Adam was sworn by sun and wind 
to revenge them. Three times they 
came down with the whole strength of 
the clan, and thrice we beat them off: 
but, after the oath he had sworn, Adam 
Garv would not rest till he had fulfilled 
it. So, hearing by a spy that the Senes- 
chal was gone to Carrickfergus to meet 
his cousin, the prior of Muckamore, he 
laid an ambush of ten men in the wood 
beyond the fords of Lagan, and after 
lying in wait two nights and a day, 
accomplished his purpose. My father 
and his cousin were both slain by arrows 
as they rode at the head of their com. 
pany; and so swift of foot were the 
Gillmores, that the mounted men at 
arms who guarded the seneschal, were 
unable to come up with them on the 
broken ground ; so that Adam and his 
fosterers escaped. [had heard strange and 
dreadful reports of the MuintirGillmore, 
as was natural among a family that had 
experienced such a loss at their hands, 
The two poor wretches whom my father 
had first put to death, were said to have 
been no better than pagans, having died 
without once calling on either God or 
the saints ; and it was now affirmed that 
the whole clan were utter heathens. I 
had never thought of the clan Gillmore 
without a shudder; I had fancied them 
a race of such beings as [ had heard of 
under the name of wild men of the 
woods ; and, in truth, with regard to 
the kindred at large, my fancy did not 
much deceive me ; but when I became 
certain that Hugh was of the clan,a 
wonderful change came over my mind, 
Sore, sore I strove against it; long I 
strove to cherish horror where my 
breast would admit love only; for 
horror of Hugh Oge my heart could 
not conceive. When I would try to 
paint him bloody, fierce, exulting over 
my dead kinsman, as I thought that 
duty should have shown him to my 
eyes, I could see nothing but the pic- 
ture of the beautiful, swift, eagle-eyed 
young hunter: his eyes haunted me in 
the dark; his voice was ae 
sweetly in my ears, though Alan shou 

be raging against our father’s murder- 
ers at my side. Night and day I strug~ 
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pled, though from the first I felt that 
ove would triumph in the end; and at 
length love did triumph, and I found 
myself on the evening of the fourth 
day watching for the swift footsteps of 
him whom I dare scarcely trust myself 
to think of on the first. The kindred 
were again gone; Raymond was re- 
covered, and had taken the field along 
with his brother. I was once more 
alone, and I could resist no longer; so 
I had stolen out to the head of the 
len; trembling at the prospect of see- 
ing my hopes fulfilled, yet satisfied that 
all my former horror had been preju- 
dice, and that all my present weakness 
was the work of charity. He came. 
Oh, father, I cannot describe that 
meeting! He was wounded and bleed- 
ing, his dress torn and disordered ; for 
he had travelled since mid-day through 
the wildest woods in Ulster. He had 
been wounded, he said, at first in a dis- 
pute with the hunters of Kinalearty. 
Alas! he little thought what I knew 
when he said so. I was glad, father, 
that he was wounded, though Heaven 
knows how willingly I would have 
bore the pain for him; but I was glad 
to have the respite even of dressing 
my lover’s wound before I would have 
to tell him that I knew him. I had 
done ; but I could not say the word : 
Mac Gillmore saw my distress; he 
cast himself at my feet, he told me he 
had deceived me, that he too had come 
to confess, but that his heart at first 
had failed himalso. I, too, confessed all ; 
I know not what I said, but I did not 
reproach him. He was full of joy and 
gratitude ; he told me that his kindred 
were gone from the pastures they had 
eecupied, and out of reach of our 
arms; that they were satisfied with 
the recovery of their herds, and would 
prosecute the feud no farther, if allowed 
to remain in their new territory undis- 
turbed. He told me, too, that he had 
ae Raymond’s life, for my sake, at 

e fords ; for that he had passed him 
when he was down in the fray, and 
bestowed the death-blow that might 
have rid his kindred of their cruellest 
enemy, upon another. He said he 
must join his clan at their place of 
muster before daybreak, but that he 
would have a token left: for me when 
I should expect his return, And then 
he asked me would I go to the woods 
with him, and be a Satoh bride, if 
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he could find a territory of his own 
where we could live apart from his 
kindred, who were at feud with my 
people ? I could not have said ‘yes’ 
that evening, for all the wealth of Ire- 
land ; I could only weep and pray for 
happier times: but I promised to meet 
him again; and when we parted, I felt 
more alone in the world than ever. I 
had refused to listen to his entreaties 
that I would go to the woods with 
him ; but when left alene, I did little 
else than imagine pictures of the sylvan 
home he had promised me. You may 
be sure, father, that the woods were 
always green, and the glades for ever 
sunny in my dreams. There was no 
image there of leafless branches howl- 
ing in the sleet, as I have heard them 
since, the length of many a dismal 
night ; no thorny brakes, dripping with 
chill dews, were there ; no picture of 
desert marshes, weltering in the noisome 
vapours of summer, or of sedgy river 
banks cutting the bare feet with their 
sherp blades in December. I had 
little thought of the life I was to lead 
then ; and yet, futher, hard as my lot 
has been, I have had such happiness 
as love could give ; and if I could but 
see those I love brought to a know- 
ledge of holiness and peace, I would 
be happier than many a lady who 
never walked the dew. Oh! on the 
bare earth let me lie while I live, if I 
could but see that blessed day !”” 

“Thou wilt see it yet, please God, 
my daughter,” said the good Francis- 
can: “but go on, I pray thee, with 
this strange story of thine.” 

“ From what I have told you,” said 
the lady, “you will easily divine the 
rest. Hugh’s token came to me in 
little more than a week after; and I 
met him in the wood where we had 
appointed. He told me he had left 
the kindred for my sake ; that he had 
found vacant pastures in Claneboy, 
and built a hunting booth in a delight- 
ful valley for our home ; that none but 
his two foster brothers and their wives 
would be with us, and that all the 
wood-rangers in Ulster might search 
for ever without finding our retreat. 
Horses were at hand, mantles and 
disguises prepared ; and the priest, he 
told me, was waiting in the woods. 
He wrapped me in a mantle, and I 
was on horseback before him ere I 
well knew what I had done. I would 
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fain have had more time; but Hugh 
said that my brothers were already on 
their march homeward, aud that if 
Alan were once returned I need never 
hope to be allowed the chance of 
seeing him again. It was vain to 
lament ; and in all my shame, when I 
thought of my uumaidenlike conduct, 
and amid all my real grief at leaving 
my home and kindred behind me, I 
confess, father, that I was better satis- 
fied in my heart than I would have 
been had Hugh yielded to my en- 
treaties, and left me as 1 prayed he 
would. We rode through the woods 
till after midnight : what path we took 
I knew not, but after we had travelled 
a long way, we saw a light before us 
among the trees. Here there was a 
por of wilder-looking men than I 
ad ever seen before, about a great 
fire. They seemed to have had 
as long a journey as ourselves, for 
their Sonee where they stood tied 
to the trees around, were covered 
with foam and reeking in the strong 
fire-light. I thought he must be a 
friendly priest who Thad ridden so hard 
at that i ead hour of night to such a 
spot, on such a service. But I was 
still more amazed to see that it was 
not a mere priest that was awaiting us. 
I knew him by his robes to be a 
diguitary of the church; and, holy 
father, judge of my consternation when 
on approaching nearer, I beheld the 
Lord Abbot of Bangor, bareheaded, 
his dress torn, and his whole person 
exhibiting signs of violence, and evi- 
dently a prisoner. In reply to my 
exclamations of horror and amazement 
Hugh told me we could not get a 
riest’s services otherwise ; for that 
fis people were under the displeasure 
of the church, in consequence of the 
murder of the prior of Muckamore, 
and had to get such rites administered 
as best they might, and that had latterly 
been by strong hand only. It was 
then, for the first time, that I felt the 
bitterness of real remorse. Oh, what 
I would have given to have been back 
with my brothers! But it was too late 
now. Hugh lifted me to the ground. 
There were women there who sup- 
ported me. The Abbot was dragged 
forward : Owen Gumach on one side, 
and a fusterer of Mac Gillmore, who 
was since slain, on the other; both 
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with drawn weapons and savage threat. 
ening aspects. The Abbot was so 
hoarse, from crying for assistance, that 
he could scarcely speak. He was 
so indignant at his illtreatment, too, 
that violent denunciations interrupted 
every sentence. Mac Gillmore’s people 
crowded round with looks of mirthful 
savage curiosity, as if they had never 
seen a churchman before, or thought 
his office ridiculous. The abbot’s 
threats were met with rude laughter, 
and, if he refused to proceed with the 
directed service, blows forced him to 
go on. In vain J wept and supplicated, 
In vain I would have said ‘no,’ while 
my heart, full of grief and abhorrence 
as it was, said ‘yes.’ The words were 
wrung from the reluctant churchman, 
aud an oath was forced from him at 
the dagger’s point, that it was a true 
and binding marriage he had celebrated, 
Blessed be God, he did not know me! 
and I know not what name they gave 
him for me. Had he known me then, 
I would have died rather than borne 
his reproaches ; but he knew who I 
was afterwards, as you shall hear, 
father. I can talk of that scene now 
with little emotion, for I have beheld 
others since that leave it few horrors; 
but I was then long insensible after it 
was completed, and when I returned 
to consciousness again, the abbot and 
his fierce escort were gone, and I was 
alone with my bridegroom. Father, 
it is wonderful the power Mac Gillmore 
has had over me from the first moment 
he saw me to this day. My anger 
could never last before his caresses, 
and before his anger, thank God! I 
never had to stand. The abbot had 
told me I was going among unchristened 
pagans, and that the man I was marry- 
ing was a heathen, who had neither 
God nor saint to pray to. I believedit 
all to be the natural invective of the 
insulted churchman ;- not that Hngh 
ever told me he was a Christian, for | had 
never dreamt that it would be necessary 
to ask him the question, but that the 
violence he had done the abbot was so 
great as to make it natural for that 
enraged ecclesiastic to deny that he or 
his people could be such. In truth, 
father, after the shock was over, I 
was too happy in my new home, which 
we reached next night, to inquire 
whether the abbot spoke truly or not. 
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It was in the pleasantest season of the 
ear, and we wanted for nothing. that 
a contented in themselves could 
wish for. We were in the fastest 
country in Ireland: there was but one 
to it, and a single man could hold 

it against a hundred. Hugh spent his 
mornings in the field, hunting and 
fishing: at night he played on the 
harp, or sang to me, while his foster- 
brothers made their arrows, or prepared 
their fishing tackle. The wives of 
our fosterers were modest and kind- 
hearted, and as we were many a 
day’s journey from a church I never 
asked to attend one. In truth, fa- 
ther, I forgot every thing in the 
novelty of my situation. I no longer 
remembered which was Sunday or 
which Monday; for all days of the 
ear were high festivals with us; and 
if Hugh brought us game from the 
woods for twenty days together, I 
excused his supposed forgetfulness by 
remembering that it could not but be 
long since one leading such a life as 
his, could have received instructions 
from his clergy. It was sinful, I know, 
thus to forget my duties in my happi- 
ness; but, father, it was thoughtless- 
ness more than conscious neglect. 
Winter came, and our hunting booth 
was’ strengthened and enlarged; a 
bawn was raised about it, and the 
kindred sent us a herd of fat cattle, 
with warm mantles and whatever else 
the season demanded. Winter passed 
as happily as summer, and my baby 
was born in the spring. But Hugh had 
been summoned away three days before. 
He had promised not to remain longer 
than a single day, yet he did not 
return for ten days after. Fears for 
him made me less anxious to have my 
boy baptized than I would have been 
had he been with me. In truth, I[ 
scarce thought of the infant's christen- 
ing in apprehensions for his father’s 
ety. At length he returned; but 
what atale he had to tell me! The 
retreat of his people had been dis- 
covered, and my brothers, with the 
church vassals of Bangor, Muckamore 
aud Carrickfergus, had spoiled them 
of their entire substance, burned their 
dwellings, and put more than one half 
of their whole number to the sword. 
Adam Mac Gillmore and his eldest 
son were amongst the slain, and on 
Hugh the chieftainship of the kindred 
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had devolved. The remnant of the clan 
were to be with us that night, Hugh 
had scarce time to kiss his infant son 
before he was again summoned away to 
muster the little force of fighting men 
that remained, and make one last effort 
to recover some of their plundered 
herds. Weak as I was, I rose and 
assisted in preparing the best reception 
we could for the fugitives. I had 
never seen any of my husband's kin- 
dred, save those who lived along with 
us, and the wild horsemen who had 
been present at my wedding. I now no 
longer regarded them with abhorrence 
as the murderers of my father, I was 
eager to alleviate their sufferings as the 
victims of my people’s revenge ; so that 
I awaited their arrival anxiously ; bat, 
father, when the multitude of mourn- 
ers, children, women, and old men, 
who were henceforth to be my kindred, 
appeared toiling slowly up the hill 
before our dwelling, I was in the first 
bitterneas of my disappointinent, base 
enough to reproach Hugh in my heart, 
for bringing me among such savage 
beings. But their wild aspects soon 
ceased to be the only cause of my shame, 
and, I confess, of my renewed abhor- 
rence, for, after they had pitched their 
booths, and secured the few goods 
they had been able to preserve, some 
of the elder women came to my dwel- 
ling, to offer me such services as they 
had in their power to bestow. My 
infant was naturally the chief object 
of their attention; and they showed 
such tenderness about him as won my 
gratitude. It was kind and generous 
in those, who but a few minutes before 
had been bewailing their own dead, 
to sing as they did to the child of one, 
whose people had been such bitter 
enemies tothem. But while they were 
nursing the infant, and trying to trace 
a likeness to his father on his little fea- 
tures, one of them asked me by what 
name I meant to call my son; and I will 
never forget the terror and sickness 
that fell upon me, when, on my reply- 
ing that so soon as our present troubles 
were over I hoped tuo get a priest, and 
have him called for his father; she 
who had asked the question, looking 
as if she did not understand me, re- 
peated the words—*“A priest, bantierna, 
and what would you please to do with 
a priest ?” 

“To baptize any child,” I answered. 
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“ Baptize—baptize!” she repeated, 
looking round inquiringly on her com- 
panions, “ what is that ?” 

“Hush!” said another with a re- 
proving look; “dont you know that 
the bantierna is of the Kinel-Chriost ?” 

“ And, blessed Virgin,” I exclaimed, 
“are you not Christians also ?” 

“ No, bantierna,” replied the first 
speaker, with a look of unconscious 
surprise, “we are of the Kinel-Gill- 
more,” 

I snatched my baby from her arms, 
and sank back on a seat, so shocked 
and horrified that I could not utter a 
word. The women crowded round 
amazed and commiserating; but she 
who had reproved the first speaker 
pushed them back, and desired them 
to leave her alone with me. She then 
sat down and strove to console me in 
the best way she could. “ Bantierna,” 
she said, “ you must not be angry with 
them, for they do not know what you 
mean. And it would be hard for 
creatures like us to know any thing 
but hardship and sorrow, when we have 
been outcasts and wanderers beyond 
the memory of man. I am an old 
woman now,” she continued, “and it 
is just as much as [ can remember, that 
when I was a little girl there was some 
word of what you said going among 
the kindred, and I have heard Adam 
Garv, that is gone, say himself, that 
his mother used to tell him he had 
been christened, all but his right hand, 
—and that they had left it untouched, 
that it might strike the harder blow.” 

Father, you may judge what I felt, 
as I sat looking on the face of my 
infant born among such a kindred, 
while the poor garrulous creature uncon- 
sciously went on adding pang to pang; 
till I thought, as 1 pressed my baby to 
my breast, that the heart within would 
have broken asunder. I had known 
that Hugh paid no respect to the 
persons of churchmen: I had seen 
that he was neglkgent of all the domes- 
tic observances that the church pre- 
scribes to her children; and I had 
excused him for both from the con- 
sciousness that I had acquiesced in 
them; but I had hoped to see him 
forgiven, and to be received back with 
him, before I died, into the bosom of 
the church, for, that he was like my- 
self, a baptized Christian, I had never 
doubted till now. But now, anxious 
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to know the worst at once, I asked 
the .woman, had the Tierna been ever 
christened?” “ Never,” she said; 
“ but,” she added, “if you would have 
it done to the Tierna Oge, we can cateh 
a priest, and make him do that work, 
as we made the abbot of Bangor do 
the other.” 

“ And how,” I asked, “if Mac Gill- 
more be, as you say,‘ ignorant of these 
things, did he know that it was ne- 
cessary to have the abbot of Bangor 
to say the marriage words between us?” 

“ Hehad heard of the like, I suppose,” 
she said, “when he was with O'Neill, 
preying the Scots of Loch Ryan: he 
was among the Kinel-Chriost at that 
time for the space of three moons,” 
Little as I could expect he would have 
learned from such companions as the 
galloglass and kerns of O'Neill, yet, 
even this was some consolation, and I 
fondly hoped that he might have gained 
more knowledge during that experience 
of the world within the pale of the 
Church, than he had thought fit to com- 
municate to his wild kindred without it, 
I determined, therefore, to wait his 
return with as much resignation as I 
could. Meanwhile, the care.of my new 
charges occupied me to the happy ex- 
clusion of too much meditation. But, 
in what a scene I found myself! kins- 
men and kinswomen, all pagans! . The 
women with whom I had to converse 
living with the fathers of their children 
ina stateofnature. The children grows 
ing up to follow their parents’ savage ex 
ample—the maintenance of a wretched 
life their only care here, and the be- 
queathing of similar cares to another 
generation, their only hope ‘hereafter. 
Yet nature in their hee was human 
nature still ; and, if their untamed 
sions were strong, so, too, were t eir 
affections, nor could I have hoped that 
I, the sister of their persecutors, could 
ever have been made such an. object of 
good will, as I soon became amongst 
them. Hugh had all their hearts, and 
for his sake they tried to love me, and 
even before he returned, 1 had experi 
enced many generous proofs of their 
devotion. I[t was never in my nature 
to cherish aversion towards any. being; 
much less towards those whose chiefest 
pleasure seemed to be to serve me ; 80 
that by the time Hugh came back, my 
oy Same reproaches were already 

alf-forgotten, and I went to meet him 
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more in the fulness of forgiveness than 
of sorrow. But it was little time I had 
for either reproach or condolence... The 
rey had been recovered, but not without 
eee the bawn in which the plun- 
derers had takenshelter. The bawn was 
the courtyard of the church of Drum, 
and the hands and face of my husband 
were black with the smoke of sacrilege , 
for church and altar had both been re- 
duced to ashes in the fray, and priests 
as well as laymen, had perished in the 
flames. The pastures of our retreat 
were insufficient to graze the recovered 
herds, and we must prepare to fly that 
very night into the more extensive 
fastnesses of Kilultagh. If we were not 
on the borders of our new place of 
refuge before sunset, all chance of es- 
cape from the multitude, now in pursuit 
of us, would be cut off. All was con- 
fusion and excitement, marshalling the 
herds and baggage horses ; framing new 
litters for the wounded ; packing up 
household goods, and strapping the 
children on their mothers’ backs for 
the journey, Hugh had no time for 
anything but his duties to the kindred. 
He did not even wait to wash the 
marks of the conflict from his person. 
Iwas lifted into a litter, with my infant 
in-my arms, and it was not till we were 
half an hour on our march, that he rode 
up beside me. Overwhelmed, as I was, 
with grief and astonishment, I could say 
little : he was in deep distress, yet still 
filled with indignation against the piun- 
derers of the kindred, but he said that, 
although for my sake it went against his 
neart to lay the torch to a church door, 
there were now hundreds depending on 
him for their very existence, and that, 
sooner than let one of them suffer an 
hour’s starvation, while the herds of 
which they had been plundered could 
be jasmat by either fire or sword, he 
would see all the churches of Ireland in 
flames over the heads of their enemies. 
What could I say or do? Reproach 
was worse than useless, I had gone too 
far from the first moment I left my home 
with him, to turn back, I pressed my 
poor infant to my bosom, ol submitted 
to the evils which I could not redress. 
Our new retreat was the wildest country 
Thad yet seen, It was a far different 
home from the lovely valley I had left ; 
but, fora while we had peace among 
its rocks and marshes, and, during this 
period of comparative security, I made 
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my efforts for Hugh’s conversion, and, 
as I have told you, failed. You may 
wonder why I have not blamed him 
more for concealing his heathenish 
condition from me at first. ; but, in truth, 
I well believe his excuse, that, save the 
marriage ceremony, he knew of little 
else that -I would desire, and knowing 
that.be could, at any time, procure that 
service by force, as he did, he scarce 
thought of other obstacles at all, But, 
as I told you, father, although I might 
excite his wonder or his curiosity, by 
telling him of the sacred mysteries of 
our religion, I could never succeed in 
gaining from him any further regard for 
them than he already entertained for 
the lying legends of bards and rhymers. 
He offered me, indeed, at whatever risk, 
to bring a priest, by force, to christen 
the child, but I viewed the sin of the 
sacrilege as greater than the danger of 
the infunt’s remaining a little longer as 
he was, and would not. consent. Four 
years passed, and the kindred continued 
unmolested in their deserts. I had, in 
a great measure, reconciled myself to 
the life we led, and would have been 
quite happy but for the thoughts of our 
godless estate, which I could never 
banish from my mind. One of Hugh’s 
fosterers had ventured into the low 
country, and brought us word that it 
was given out amoug my people that I 
had fallen, by accident, into a pool -of 
the river, and was drowned. ‘This was 
pleasant news to me, for it had often 
caused me many a bitter tear to think 
what a stain it would be upon my kin- 
dred, if it were known that I had fled 
with a pagan, and still more, if it were 
believed, as I feared it would be, that 
I was that pagan’s paramour, ‘Thus, 
father, I have brought down my history 
to the time when | first settled into a 
reluctant acquiescence in the wretched 
fate 1 had brought on myself, and 
henceforth you areto view me as yield- 
ing, day by day, to the confirming 
power of custom, until I grew at length 
not only hopeless, but, | blush to say, 
careless of breaking through it. And 
now began the ae and misfortunes 
which brought the kindred into the 
troubles that have pursued them without 
intermission for the last five years. A 
dry summer forced us to drive our herds 
to low land for the convenience of 
water. Some of the cattle strayed down 
farther, and were not recovered till they 
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had got upon the borders of Turlogh 
Moyle Mac Henry’s country. Our 
fosterers who went after them were 
known to some of Turlogh’s people : 
and they, holding of the prior of Mucka- 
more, pursued them. They escaped by 
speed of foot, but our retreat was disco- 
vered, and in three days after, we were 
driven back into our old pastures by 
the church vassals of the valley. Our 
cattle took a murrain and died upon 
the mountain, and we were reduced to 
famine before the little corn we had was 
ready for the reaping-hook. Then the 
kindred broke loose from the heart of 
the hills in despair, and lifted a prey 
out of the grange lands of Nalteen. 
But there was no rest for their feet in 
Moylinny,for the Quins of Edenduffear- 
rick, and the O’Haras of the Glen, rose 
upon us, and we were forced back on 
this side of the Ollarva again. Here we 
held our own for a winter, and in the 
spring made good this post upon Ben- 
madigan, which we account the fastest 
we have ever possessed ; but the pasture 
is scanty, and we haveto keepour main 
herds farther inland. And now, father, 
my sad history draws to the conclusion. 
You may be sure that, when the report 
of our being forced from our mountain 
retreat went abroad, my brothers were 
not backward in coming against us with 
the rest. But Mac Gillmore met them 
at the fords, where he had overthrown 
them before, and bad the victory a 
second time, for they were taken by 
surprise at night, and both Raymond 
and Alan fell into our hands. I was 
with the main creaght in the interior, 
nor did I know that my brothers were 
prisoners until long after ; for they were 
kept in the caves here under strong 
ward, and it was not till their ransom 
had been paid that what I am about 
now to tell you, happened. My young- 
est child—she was a little girl, father, 
the only girl we had—she is gone now 
with the rest, God be good to her in- 
nocent soul ! for my Harry Dhas is the 
only one that sickness and hardship 
have left me—but, father, the child had 
fallen sick, and the doctor of the clan was 
with Mac Gillmore on Benmadigan. 
I would have sent for him, but that I 
knew he could ill be spared from the 
attendance oftwo of the kindred who 
were lying wounded in the caves. So 
I determined to take the child to him; 
myself, and, accordingly, 1 mounted 
a litter and came across the hills that 


morning, with a guard of four fosterers, 
I had not been here for more than three 
months, and I was not expected, so 
that after passing the outer posts we 
came down upon the kindred unawares, 
It was just at the descent over the 
northern brow of the hill, down whieh 
Mac Gillmore brought you yesterday, 
that we met him and the heads of the 
clan coming up with two strangers, 
We met, face to face, on the narrow 
path, and they were so haggard, from 
their imprisonment, that at first I did 
not know my brothers, for they were 
sorely changed since I had seen them 
nine years before, in the pride of youth 
and manly beauty. Both their beards 
were grown span long, but Alan looked 
the sterner and paler. The first glance 
[ had of them, and even before I recog- 
nized my brothers, I saw that there 
was something amiss ; for Mac Gillmore 
signed impatiently and fiercely for my 
escort to turn back—what he had never 
done before, and I coming to meet him— 
and seemed to make an effort to with- 
draw their attention from me. But 
Raymond, the moment he beheld my 
face, sprang forward and grasped the 
reins of the leading horse. knew 
him then, and screamed aloud, for he 
looked at me with aterrible countenance. 
“ Depart in peace, Sirs,” I then heard 
Mac Gillmore saying to them ; “she is 
my wife.” Then Raymond said he 
lied, and called me by one viler name 
than I deserved, and Mac Gillmore 
struck him a blow with the handle of 
his dagger in the face, but Alan ran up 
and held Raymond back, crying that 
all they wanted was to murder him, and 
said—words that I remember to this 
day—* Hold back, Raymond. Do not 
acknowledge her: she is dead—she is 
drowned—you know that this is no 
sister of ours.” “ That may do to tell 
at Dundonald,” Raymond cried, “ but 
ifall the kindred stood present, I would 
not hold my hand from the pagan vil- 
lain who has brought this blot upon our 
house,” and, at the words, he tore 
himself out of Alan’s grasp, and wrench- 
ing a sword from one of the clan, 
who stood beside, he rushed upon 
Mac Gillmore, who had barely time 
to draw his weapon before they were 
engaged in deadly combat. Alan 
and our fosterers ran in to part them, 
but Mace Gillmore cried that he would 
strike the first man dead who interfered, 
and when I fell among the rocks in 
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nging from the litterto rush between 
p I could hear him over the clash- 
ing of their weapons calling to his peo- 
ple to let the Mac Seneschals go free, 
come what might ; for they had thrown 
themselves upon Alan, and would have 
surely slain him had Mae Gillmore 
fallen. But, alas, alas! how could a 
worn and broken prisoner stand long 
before the keenestswordsmanin Ulster, 
fresh from the field, and fighting on 
his own ground? When I fell, their 
swords had not crossed ten times, and 
when I rose, Raymond was a corpse 
upon the green sward at my feet. The 
love for my brother that had lain dead 
in my breast for nine long years was 
revived. I cast myself down beside 
him; I kissed his lips, and mourned 
over him with such a grief as I never 
felt before, except for my own child. 
Mac Gillmore stood a moment, and 
contemplated the work of his hands, 
then, in a low voice, bad his people 
form a bier of branches, and bear the 
dead man to his kindred, who awaited 
him at the remote outposts ; and then, 
turning to Alan, he said, “ Dhuine 
Wasail, depart in peace.” “Not as, 
I will come again,” said Alan, and I 
looked up as he spoke, and oh, father, 
the glance he cast at me was hard to 
bear, though he spoke not a word to 
me, but still addressed himself to Mac 
Gillmore. “ Pagan,” he said, “ when 
I come again, we will havea fairer field,” 
and turning sullenly away, he strode up 
the path.—I thought he would have 
spokento me. I could not let him f° 
thus. I rose and followed him: he 
would not hear me: I clasped his 
mantle; he turned and pushed me away. 
I would have again supplicated him to 
speak to me, though I scarce knew 
what I could have suid to appease him, 
but Mac Gillmore came up, and lifting 
me like an infant, bore me back to the 
litter, where he placed the child in my 
arms, and I followed him to the cave 
in silence. From that day I have 
known no peace. The bleeding images 
of my brother and father are constantly 
before my eyes. In my dreams I think 
I see Alan coming : his words are ever 
in my ears. Itis all the punishment 
of my sin and folly ; but blessed be He 
who inflicts it, 1 have learned to bear 
His judgments with resignation.” 

Both ‘sat silent for a few minutes 
afler she had finished her sad narra- 
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tive, the lady awaiting the severe sen- 
tence which she felt her faults and 
errors had deserved, the kindly eccle- 
siastic pondering the gentlest mode of 
consolation for one afflicted with such 
numerous and unexampled misfortunes. 
“ Daughter,” at length he said, “it is a 
blessed thing that thou canst suffer so 
much without repining. 1 have heard 
many woeful histories, but thy griefs 
are without parallel. Yet thy sins 
have also been great, nor have these 
calamities fallen on thee unprovoked. 
Thou hast been in some measure an 
apostate from the faith, and, notwith- 
standing the wrongs done thy people 
by the church, I can call thine abet- 
ting of Mac Gillmore’s feud little else 
than sacrilege. Thy marriage, tvo, 
was far from such a ceremony as ought 
to have satisfied a virtuous maiden, yet 
I would not on that account call thy 
child altogether illegitimate. But thou 
must no longer be the mother of a 
pagan. Bring me thy boy, and under 
God we will begin the blessed work by 
christening him.” 

The lady’s countenance, which had 
been downcast and troubled as brother 
Virgil recapitulated the instances of 
her guilt or disgrace, suddenly grew 
bright with joyful emotion. “ May 
Heaven wine you, holy and blessed 
man!” she exclaimed, rising with glad 
looks to seek the boy. 

“ Nay, daughter,” said brother Virgil, 
“call me not by these titles, which be- 
long to God’s saints alone. I am but 
a poor servant of the blessed Francis, 
and such service as I can render thee 
is to be accounted to his praise and 
honour, not to mine.” 

“Glory be to his name,” cried the 
lady, as Harry Oge, whom she had 
risen to seek, entered at the door, ac- 
companied by his foster-father and 
tutor, Owen Grumagh. 

“Glory be to his name, indeed,” 
ejaculated brother Virgil; “he has 
sent the boy in good time; come hither, 
my son: thou art a fair boy, may 
Heaven bless thee! what is thy name?” 

“Harry Oge Mac Hugh More 
Mac Adam, and I am of the clan Gill- 
more,” replied the boy boldly. 

“ And who gave thee that name, my 
son ?” asked the Franciscan. 

“ The kiudred call me plain Harry ; 
but the other is my name by right ;” 
was the boy’s answer. 
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“ And wouldst thou rather be called 
by that long name than by plain 
Harry?” asked brother Virgil. 

“No ;” replied the boy; “but if I 
were a Tierna More, and had conquered 
all my enemies, the bards would say, 
when they were asked who fought the 
great breach, or who drove the great 
prey, that it was Harry Oge Mac 
Hugh More Mac Adam, and then 
they would all know that I was not 
bleared Harry Mac Hugh Calvagh, 
nor limping Harry Mac Hugh Beg.” 

The good brother smiled, and, pat- 
ting the boy's dark curly head, ex- 
claimed, “ Mayest thou indeed be fa- 
mous among the bards, my son; but 
neither for fighting battles nor for 
driving preys.” 

“And what else would a man be 
famous for?” demanded the boy. 

“My son,” replied the good old 
monk, “some men have been famous 
for one thing, some for another. Ol- 
lav Fola was famous for giving good 
laws to his people; Cormac Mac 
Cuillenan gained great honor for 
piety and holiness. Wouldst thou 
not rather be famous for doing good, 
as these renowned princes shall be to 
the end of time, than be known to the 
bards, as others are, for nothing but 
bloodthirstiness, and cruelty, and co- 
vetousness ? Wouldst thou not rather 
be Harry Lamh Fosgaltagh, than 
Harry Lamh Dearg ?” 

“I would rather be Harry Lamh 
Laider than either,” cried the boy ; 
“ for the strong hand rules all.” 

“ Well, so as thou dost rule justly 
and mercifully, be Harry of the strong 
hand with God’s blessing,” cried brother 
Virgil ; and now, bantierna, get me the 
water in a pure vessel, and we will be 
his sponsors ourselves for want of 
better.” 

“ What are you going to do to the 
Tierna Oge, Gilly Francisagh?” de- 
manded Owen, who had stood by, 
listening in silent pride to his pupil's 
ready answers; and now seemed to 
think it high time to interfere when 
he saw the monk busied in preparing 
the consecrated water—“are you going 
to put incantations on my foster son ?” 

“ The holy man is going to christen 
my child, son of Rory,” said the lady. 

“What is that?” asked the boy, 
drawing back. 

“My son,” said the monk, “didst 
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thou not tell me that thy mother would 
never have gone to the wood with Mae 
Gillmore if they had not been wedded 
by a lord abbot.” 

“ Ay,” said the boy; “und who 
says that they were not?” 

“No one, my brave boy ; but just 
as the bantierna would not have gone 
with thy father without being wedded ; 
so no lady of the land would go with 
thee if she knew that thou hadst not 
been christened by a priest.” 

“* What is it like?” said the boy, ad- 
vancing a step, but still holding his 
foster-father by the hand. 

“ Nay, Harry,” said the lady, “ come 
to the holy man at once; he is only 
going to pronounce thy name, and give 
thee his blessing, as the priest did with 
me when I also was a child,” 

“And did the priest do it to my 
father too?” said Harry, still hanging 
back, although strongly tempted. by 
the ange held out by brother 
Virgil. 

“No, my child,” replied the lady; 
“ your father was not so fortunate ; but 
your grandfather, and all your people 
down to your grandfather's time, were 
duly baptized as became a Christian 
kindred—son of Rory, you know that 
what I say is true.” 

“ It is true, indeed,” said Owen; “I 
remember Adam Garv saying so him- 
self, and, for a token, he would tell w 
that they had left his right hand un- 
christened, that it might hit the harder; 
but Adam would laugh when he would 
tell the story ; for he was kithogue, and 
struck sorest with his left.” 

“ But we will christen thee, my son, 
both right and left, and hand and foot,’ 
said brother Virgil, holding out his 
hand to the boy. 

But Harry and his tutor still besi- 
tated. “ You will put no charm upon 
me ?” asked the one. “ What you are 
going to do will not turn him against 
the kindred ?” stipulated the other. 

“ What, son of Rory, think you I 
would consent to have the Tierna Oge 
turned against his people?” said the 
lady, indignantly. 

The clansman, awed by an authority 
which had never been exerted in vain, 
yielded without dispute : “as the ban- 
tierna pleases,” he said, leading his 
foster-son forward, and committing 
him into the hands of the Franciscan. 
The boy at first showed a somewhat 
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seornful impatience ; but as the cere- 
mony» proceeded, he began to gaze 
with a gradually subdued wonder upon 


‘the earnest and solemn countenance of 


the priest. Then awe succeeded to 
wonder, and his eyes, he knew not 
why, filled with tears, as the pious man, 
looking upward, pronounced, amid 
mysterious words, those names which 
he had often heard his mother call 
on under sorrow and pain. He suf- 
fered the consecrated water to be 
sprinkled on his head, and the sacred 
symbol to be signed upon his fore- 
head by the finger of the priest, with- 
out murmur or motion; and, after 
the benediction was completed and all 
the ceremony of his baptism over, he 
stood gazing on the countenance of 
his initiator in breathless and awe- 
struck silence, till his delighted mother, 
casting her arms about his neck, co- 
vered his glistening face with kisses, 
and welcomed him with a thousand 
blessings into the church of his fathers. 
Owen Grumagh had looked on with 
equal wonder, but not with equal re- 
verence. He took his foster-son by 
the hand, when his mother had ceased 
to cover him with her caresses, and 
shaking off the drops that still hung 
amoug his thick hair, he asked him: 
“Harry a vic machree, what was it 
they were doing to you? Was your 
fair head not wet enough with the 
rain this morning, when you were 
walking the dews before the lazy Gilly 
was out of his. bed, that he should 
throw cold water in your face now, as 
if you were a woman in a faint ?” 

“ Hush, Owen,” said the boy, speak- 
ing low ; “it did not hurt me.” 

“It were not well for him if it had,” 
said Owen ; “but come now, avic, it is 
time to go and shoot at the target.” 

At the same moment the lady was 
summoned to attend Mae Gillmore, 
and the monk, promising to remain 
within call, in case his services should 
be needed, accompanied his catechu- 
men, with his tutor, to the field. The 
shooting ground was a smooth ae 
of green sward, stretching along the 
foot of the rocks to one of those fan- 
tastic knolls which have been de- 
scribed as rising like the waves of an 

itated sea, around the base of the 
cliff. This verdant hillock formed the 
butt, and the target of wood was 
erected about midway up its green 
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acclivity. The youths of the clan 
were divided into companies according 
to their age ; and when brother Virgil 
came forth, those among whom Harry 
Oge was to be included, were just 
taking their position a little nearer the 
mark than the elder band who had 
preceded them. Whether it was by 
chance, or that he was more emulous 
in the presence of a stranger, or that 
the boy’s mind was really elevated by 
the consciousness of some high privi- 
lege conferred upon him in the mys- 
terious ceremony he had undergone, 
Harry Oge not only surpassed all his 
fellows in archery, but bore himself 
with so eminently graceful and elate 
an air, as attracted the attention of all 
resent. ‘“ By the broad stone,” cried 

ugh Calvagh, “I thought my Harry 
was half a head taller than the Tierna 
Oge ; but, somehow, the son of Hugh 
More looks as tall as he when they 
are asunder ; though when they stand 
together you can easily see the dif- 
ference.” 

“I never saw a vouchaleen of his 
age make such shooting as he is mak- 
ing today,” said Hugh Beg; “my 
Harry, Baccagh though he be, shot 
ring for ring with him yesterday ; but 
you see he cannot touch his . worst 
mark today.” 

“Something has surely come over 
him,” said a third speaker, as the boys, 
after finishing their bow exercise, 
started in the footrace that followed : 
“See how he heads the whole flight. 
Tieg Gasta, that we thought the fastest 
of his company is half a pike’s length 
behind him. There, foot of Finn! 
how he cleared the ditch ; and, see, he 
runs as light as a fawn, and the rest 
are panting like slot-hounds on a sum- 
mer day. Surely some one has put a 
charm upon him. Son of Rory, what 
have you been doing to the Tierna 
Oge ? 

“Ask the Gilly Francisagh,” said 
Owen ; “for, by the hand of my body, I 
think it was an incantation he put upon 
him, after all.” 

“ Servant of Francis,” said the clans- 
man, going up to brother Virgil, where 
he stood gazing with quiet pleasure on 
the animated scene, “have you a spell 
for the palsy? I would give you a 
milking goat, with her two kids, if you 
would put the charm upon my father; 
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he has been bedrid since last Lammas 
tloods.” 

“ Friend,” replied the Franciscan ; 
«I have neither spell nor charm; I 
leave such sorceries to dealers in the 
black art.” 

“ And what is it that you have done 
to the Tierna Oge ’” demanded the 
clansman, “ for he is not like the same 
boy he was; though a comely and an 
active vouchaleen he has been ever 
and always.” 

“Ay, Gilly Francisagh, what did 
you do to him?” asked another, and 
the same question was repeated by 
several standing round, so that brother 
Virgil suddenly found himself the cen- 
tre of a group prepared to receive 
all that he had desired to tell them, 
but which he had half despaired of 
their attending to. Much pleased by 
so favourable an opportunity, he took 
his stand upon a detached mass of 
rock thut lay beside, and, thus elevated 
in the midst of his auditory, he address- 
ed them: “ My friends and brethren, 
for all men are brothers in the sight of 
God, you have asked me whether I 
have dealt with your chieftain’s son by 
such enchantments as are commonly 
used by sorcerers and wizards—God 
forbid. The people of my faith abhor 
all dealing in magic. The success of 
spells and incantations cometh of the 
devil, who is the father of the black 
art: him we reject, and all his works 
we abominate; but, brethren, if the 
sacrament which I have administered 
to the son of your chieftain make him 
stronger of hand, or fleeter of foot, or 
fairer of face, as ye seem to think that 
it hath done, the success thereof most 
manifestly cometh of God, in whose 
name 1 have baptized him. In his 
name I am ready to baptize you all; 
but look not that a like wonder shall 
be shown on each as hath been mani- 
fested in this lovely and chosen boy ; 
for, by baptizing you, I but prepare 
you for the knowledge of these things, 
which if you believe not, that baptism 
is of no avail. Behold in what a con- 
dition ye are for want of that know- 
ledge which I would thus prepare you 
to receive. Other kindreds of men 
yossess fixed dwellings on their own 
re each one his home secured 
him by law, which none dare violate ; 
but you are wanderers and outcasts, 
houseless and lawless, dwelling only 
where the weakness of enemies stands 
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you instead of the good will of friends, 
Where other men enjoy that security of 
protection which gives them time and 
confidence to till the earth for its 
fruits, to have white bread and sweet 
wine at will, to clothe themselves in 
warm and seemly garments, to travel 
for pleasure or on their necessary oc. 
casions through fair countries, and beaus 
tiful cities, seeing all the wonders and 
delights of the world without danger 
and without hardship, you, my hapless 
brothers, knowing not the moment 
when you must fly from before your 
enemies have to leave the earth un- 
tilled, the arts of industry unpractised, 
the sweets of life untasted: clad in 
the skins of beasts you must hide your 
heads in desert and _ inhospitable 
forests ; afraid to venture beyond the 
bounds of a dismal wilderness, you 
sigh to hear of the blossoming or- 
chards ; the yellow waving corn tields; 
the stately cities; the luxurious pa- 
laces and delicious gardens which lie 
in the forbidden land without. You 
are separated from mankind ; a single 
kindred in the midst of innumerable 
nations, all in the enjoyment of bless- 
ings which you can never share but 
by returning to the world that you 
have abandoned. But how can you 
return? Brethren, I will tell you. 
The same bond which keeps the nun- 
berless kindreds of men who compose 
this great and goodly world whereof I 
speak, from sundering from one another, 
and falling into even such wildness as 
your own, can also bind you with the 
rest. That bond is neither the rela- 
tionship of blood, for the kindred of 
whom I speak draw their descent 
from far distant continents; nor the 
tie of common country, for they 
inhabit various lands; nor the like- 
ness of their countenances, for they 
are of divers feature and colour; nor 
the understanding of one another's 
language, for they speak in a hundred 
different tongues; nor the resem- 
blance of the laws by which they are 
governed, for some are ruled by se- 
nates, and some by kings, and some by 
elected chieftains; and yet the bond is 
strong enough to bind them all, and 
without it no other tie could bind 
them. It is their belief in one God, 
my brethren, that unites the nations; 
their worship of that God, as prescribed 
by one church, that gives the unchang- 
ing stability to that union; and the 
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enactment of laws in accordance with 
the holy precepts of one Gospel by 
which that God has revealed himself 
and established that church, which 
completes the mystic bond of their 
society, and the glorious work of their 
salvation. It is this knowledge of 
God that ye want; it is this knowledge 
of God ios I offer to you; but to 
know God as he has revealed himself 
to his children, you must hearken to 
the church whose messenger I am; 
and to prepare you for receiving her 
instructions aright, I am ready, under 
God, to administer this holy sacrament 
of baptism to as many of yon as are 
willing, with honest hearts, to receive 
it.” 

When brother Virgil concluded, 
there was a stir among the crowd, and 
considerable interest seemed to have 
been excited by his discourse, for the 
people whispered earnestly together, 
and there was no motion made by any 
to depart. At length one clansman 
stood forward, and asked—* Gilly 
Francisagh, if we do this, are you sure 
that Mac Gillmore will not be dis- 
pleased ?” 

“It was to teach you these things 
that he invited me hither,” replied 
brother Virgil. 

“And if we do all as you desire,” 
asked another, “how soon might we 
look to be settled in the country of 
the gardens and corn fields? Could we 
get down do you think before the har- 
vest ?” 

“Alas, my friend,” said the good 
monk, “sheep who have strayed so far 
can scarce hope to be taken back at 
once into the fold; but if thou wilt 
believe in God as I shall tell thee, I 
will promise thee a better reward than 
ever human husbandmen reaped off 
the face of earth.” 


“What is that?” demanded several 
voices. 
“Even life eternal, joy and glory 
» 


before God in heaven for ever!” ex- 
claimed brother Virgil. 


It grieved the good man much, to 
perceive that the more precious pro- 
mise had the less effect. They heard 
him with wonder, but without emotion. 
“How can we have joy and glory if 
we are dead ?” said one; “ But does he 
not say that we will live for ever,” 
cried another; “I do not understand 


him,” said a third, “but I would be 
satisfied with what he offered first.” 

“1 see my error,” exclaimed brother 
Virgil ; “ 1 have told you only of the 
worldly ills you suffer, I have painted 
only the worldly bléssings you have 
lost; but there are blessings to be 
sought and evils to be dreaded in 
another world of which I have not yet 
told you; but, if ye have ears to hear, 
listen to me proclaiming them before 
you now ;” and with the fervor of a 
sincere heart the pious man proceeded, 
after announcing to them the immor- 
tality of the soul, to pourtray in vivid 
colours the opposite condition of the 
faithful and of the unbelieving after 
death. The pagans stood astonished, 
incredulity yielding to hope on the one 
hand, and to alarm on the other. The 
preacher saw his success; he heighten- 
ed his pictures to the excited imagina- 
tions of his hearers; he made every 
man the spectator of his own possible 
condition through eternity ; then re- 
turning to themselves, he represented, 
as it were by the reflection of that su- 
pernatural light, the earthly heaven 
and hell of virtuous or sinful bosoms ; 
all felt the truth brought home to 
their own hearts; some stared like 
detected and confounded criminals; 
others, resenting the allusions which 
each considered separately directed to 
himself, stood with looks of indignation 
and irresolute defiance; one or two 
were melted into tears, and there 
were none, however young, indifferent. 
Even Owen Grumagh was touched, 
but far from satisfied : “ How do you 
know all this, Gilly Francisagh,” he 
said, in a pause of the good monk’s 
discourse. 

“God has empowered the church 
to teach us his will, and the church de- 
clares it,” replied brother Virgil ; “ the 
church declares it, and the very ground 
we stand upon bears witness to the 
signs and wonders that accompanied 
her message of it to this ungrateful 
land.” 

“ How is that ?” demanded several 
voices. 

Brother Virgil, in reply, pointed 
out the localities of many of the mira- 
culous events related in the lives of 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columba, all 
visible from the spot where they stood. 
This appeal had more than its effect. 
“It is true, it is true,” cried Hugh 
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Calvagh, when the monk related to 
them how Patrick raised the tide to 
wash away the sablath-breaker’s build- 
ing on the hill of Drumbo. “It is 
true,” cried the too enthusiastic be- 
liever; “for Fin Mac Coule built up 
the sume fort in one night after, and 
you may see his finger-stone hard by 
in the ring of Ballylessan to this day.” 
“Nay, nay,” said the Franciscan; 
“thou art confounding thy profane le- 
gends with the acts of the saints”— 
and, extricating himself as quickly as 
he could from the unprofitable ques- 
tion, he proceeded as has been said, 
notwithstanding many interruptions 
equally frivolous, to inculcate the grand 
truths which found their, evidence in 
every heart, till at the conclusion of 
his address such an impression had 
been made on the whole multitude, 
that, when two women and a man 
pressed forward and offered themselves 
for baptism, there was a general hum 
of approval among all present. The 
triumphant monk, with tears of joy in 
his eyes, prepared to celebrate the 
ceremony without delay, for he was 
well aware of the effect of example, 
and he already indulged no ill-founded 
expectations that if he could effect the 
baptism of one or two, he might ulti- 
mately succeed in making converts of 
the whole clan. “ Bring me water in 
a pure vessel,” he cried, “and Jet those 
who aspire to the knowledge of the 
true God stand forth!” The three 
who had offered themselves imme- 
diately advanced into the circle which 
the crowd now formed before him: 
their example was contagious; first 
one, and then another, stepped forth, 
amid loud acclamations, ana took their 
places by their sides; then there was 
a confused movement among the mass 
of the crowd, the people impelled 
backwards and forwards with an irre- 
solute motion, like the eddying swell 
and retreat of waves upon the shore, 
until at last, breaking their ranks in 
a tumultuous burst of enthusiasm, the 
whole muinter Gillmore rushed for- 
ward to the feet of their exhorter, and, 
with one voice, cried aloud to be bap- 
tized. Never did the bosom of an 
apostle glow with more intense and 


pure delight than now, in the first joy of 


his unexpected success, thrilled through 
the heart of the pious Virgil. “ Glory 
be to God!” he exclaimed, extending 
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his hands to heaven over the heads of 
the multitude; “blessed be the day 
and hour that sees this glorious and 
heavenly sight! blessed be the eyes 
that behold it, and the tongue that 
tells it, and the feet that bear the 
tidings of it, and blessed for ever: be 
He who hath formed those hands to 
do his holy will in perfecting and 
proving the bliss it promises! Nay, 
nay,” he said, as a pitcher of water 
was placed before him on the rock; 
“out of no vessel made by hands will I 
celebrate this sublime sacrament of a 
nation’s redemption. Come to the 
running waters, where the fountain 
will not weary in giving us its clear 
element, that faint yet still that best 
earthly image of the purity of God’s 
nature and of the iachanstibie abun- 
dance of God’s love.” 

He descended from the rock as he 
spoke, and, taking Harry Oge, who 
stood beside, by the hand, bade him 
lead him to the spring. The boy 
obeyed, with silent reverence, the 
crowd thronging round or rushing for- 
ward, and eagerly contending who 
should be first to gain a place upon 
the brink of the little wail: All the 
booths, save that of the chieftain, 
were deserted; old and young, seized 
with an equal enthusiasm, poured down 
the face of the hill, and, but for the 
interference of Owen Grumach, who 
either regarded the Franciscan with 
contempt, as the propounder of unin- 
telligible mysteries, or with resentment, 
as having indulged in some denuncia- 
tions which seemed to have been le- 
velled peculiarly at him, the very sen- 
tinels and outposts would have left 
their stations and joined the general 
concourse. To contemplate such a 
scene without emotions of pride was 
not to be expected from the human 
heart of the good Virgil. It could not be 
but that some fragments of the dis- 
persed visions of the morning would 
flit involuntarily before his eyes as he 
viewed the approaching completion of 
this, the greatest and most important 
act in his imaginary drama. The chapel 
and altars, and the page of the red- 
lettered calendar, bearing Virgilius 
de Rupe conspicuous among the 
names of saints and martyrs, did, it is 
true, occasionally intervene between 
the mind’s eye of the worthy man and 
his loftier objects of contemplation; 
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but if the divine will sometimes use 
human instruments, the service of 
angels is not exacted from them. And 
now, after descending the romantic 
steep, they were arrived at the foun- 
tain, a limpid well about half-a-mile 
down the hill, lying so smooth and 
pellucid in its white bed of limestone, 
that, but for the noise of its waters 
where they fell babbling over the na- 
tural terrace out of the green esplanade 
of which they had sprung, a moment 
before, one would scarcely have sus- 
pected the presence of the translucent 
and almost invisible element. Here, 
in the bright sunshine, with a blue 
sky overhead, and a verdant amphi- 
theatre around, the assembled outcasts 
stood awaiting the mysterious rite that 
was to readmit them to the society of 
mankind. It was a strange and touch- 
ing scene; the good monk in the 
midst, kneeling on the margin, his 
venerable figure distinctly rendered 
back by the liquid mirror beneath, as, 
with doveied hands, he consecrated 
the desert waters to man’s dearest 
service; the front rank of the ex- 
pectant multitude sitting on the grass 
around, those behind them kneeling, 
and the remote spectators on tiptoe, 
straining their necks to catch a glimpse 
of his, mysterious proceedings; then 
the black cliffs peeping over the sunny 
slope behind them; and the thick tree- 
tops extending from the base of the 
grassy terrace where they were assem- 
bled, in one matted and impassable 
wilderness, down to the water’s edge 
below—all formed a picture not un- 
worthy of the novel and important 
occasion, and it was little wonder if 
brother Virgil, when he called forth 
his first catechumen, felt his breast 
distended with emotions, such as he 
could, to some extent, blamelessly com- 
pare with those of earlier apostles. 
“It was thus that Patrick stood by 
Tubbérmore, and baptized the heathen 
of ‘Laharna,” he unconsciously said to 
himself, “it was thus that Dunstan 
in a single day made three thousand 
inheritors of life eternal, and gained a 
crown of glory for his own brows for 
ever. John thus in Jordan”—but be- 
fore he had time either to complete 
the audacious comparison, or to per- 
ceive its sinfulness, he was interrupted 
by the approach of a messenger, who 
was seen coming down the hill at the 
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top of his speed, and heard shouting, 
while still at a distance, “To arms, 
kindred! to arms! Alan Duff is upon 
us !” 

All rose in consternation. The cry 
on all hands was that the enemy was 
coming. The catechumen, who was 
kneeling at the moment under the 
hands of brother Virgil, started to his 
feet, and, looking wildly round, de- 
manded “ Where ?” then, receiving no 
reply to his question in the tumult, 
drew his skene, and darted off towards 
the encampment, whither all were al- 
ready hurrying in furious haste and 
disorder. It was ‘like the dispersion 
of a cloud before the wind. Brother 
Virgil had stooped to lift the water 
in his palm, surrounded by a whole 
clan, deat, reverent, full of newly- 
awakened hopes, and eager to receive 
a _—— sacrament; the drops were 
still falling from his fingers, and he 
stood alone, while up the hill before 
him rushed, with deafening clamour 
and vociferation, a frenzied multitude 
of men and women, driven by fright, 
anger, despair, revenge, and savage 
love of conflict. All were gone but 
Harry Oge, and he had run a stone’s- 
throw before he thought of turning to 
lead his father’s physician back again. 
“We must make haste,” he said, taking 
brother Virgil’s hand in his; “for if 
Alan Duff be come, we are like to 
have a sore fight.” 

But the monk moved not; his amaze- 
ment had given way to unmixed afflie- 
tion: he stood as a man might who 
sees his whole wealth swept away by a 
whirlwind. His wealth had been the 
hope of doing good, and one moment 
had beggared him. They were gone, 
and who could tell when war and out- 
lawry would let them back again, or 
whether death might not keep them 
away once and for ever? Gone with 
them were Calendar and Crown— 
Tubber More would still have the pre- 
eminence among Antrim’s fountains— 
Dunstan need no longer dread a rival. 
“But I have provoked the judgment,” 
cried poor Virgil, in the bitterness of 
his heart; “did I not compare myself 
to John the Baptist, and what less 
punishment could pride so impious de- 
serve ?” 

“ Father,” said the boy, pulling’ him 
by the hand, when he saw that he gave 
no attention to his warning, “come 
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away, or the kindred may leave us 
behind. Donagh Ghasta, that brought 
the news, told me that if we cannot 
keep the hills by strong hand, we must 
take the road before sunset, for the 
nigh paths are wondrous hard to tread, 
and the cattle could not keep them in 
the dark.” 

“It is well for the cattle that God 
created them the brute animals they 
are,” said brother Virgil, his mind still 
engrossed in the contemplation of his 
misfortune. 

“ Ay, but, father,” cried the boy, in 
increased distress, “ you'll find the Clan 
Savage wickeder cattle to deal with 
than any. bulls you ever saw; and if 
you come not now they will catch us 
before we can get to the kindred, and 
us sure as they do, Black Alan will 
kill us both |” 

“What of Black Alan, my son?” 
said the Franciscan, scarce yet com- 
prehending the nature of the danger 
which had left him so suddenly de- 
serted; “did they say that Black 
Alan Savage was coming ?” 

“Man, man!” exclaimed the boy, 
impatient with an ignorance which was 
to him incomprehensible, “do you not 
know that the black Mac Seneschal 
has fired the woods beyond Carrick 
Mac Art, and that if the wind doesn’t 
fall he will have a passage into our 
strength before an hour ?” 

“ Holy and blessed Francis!” ex- 
claimed the monk, setting his face to 
the hill with such speed as his dress 
would permit. “ Holy and _ blessed 
Francis! what will become of the poor 
lady and the sick chief?” 

“They will carry MacGillmore on 
a litter, if need be,” said the boy, run- 
ning lightly beside, ‘and my mother 
has travelled the road often before.” 

“Good, Good,” said brother Virgil, 
the steep ascent preventing his using 
many words. 

“ Now,” said the boy, pointing to 
the left, as they rose into a more ex- 
tensive prospect of the south side of 
the hill, “look past the foot of the 
high rock between you and the slack 
of the black mountain beyond: don’t 
you see a thin blue smoke driving 
towards us? That’s where the Clan 
Savage are: they are burning their 
road before them. Donagh says he 
saw it from the Carrick top, and that 
the whole wood is in a blaze; though 
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it lies so low, we can only see some 
of the smoke of it from here.” 

The weary Franciscan by this time 
could only utter an ejaculation of as- 
sent as his youthful guide pointed out 
the indications of their danger. He 
was spent and out of breath, for the 
hill was smooth and the grass slippery, 
and the ascent so steep, that at last 
he was fairly forced to stop and breathe 
himself. This was rather a drawback 
on the reverence with which Harr 
Oge had regarded him. The flush 
upon Harry’s cheek might have been 
heightened by the excitement of ap- 
proaching danger, but he would have 
coursed the hill round and not have 
drawn a shorter breath than when he 
started. He would fain have been in 
the camp, too, with his people at such 
a time; yet he scarce liked to leave 
the poor monk without guidance, al- 
though now within a little distance of 
shelter. “ Father,” he said, “if you 
had been bred with us you would not 
be so scant of breath. Owen Grumach 
makes us run up and down the hill 
every morning before meat; some of 
us can sing, too, going at the top of 
our speed. I'll tell you what: I'll run 
and get some of the kindred to help 
you, and I’ll come back with them 
myself:” so saying, and without waiting 
for a veply. the courageous boy ran 
on, carolling, in a clear sweet voice, 
though, perhaps, as much to keep his 
courage up as to display it— 


Through the Abbey parks of Bangor 
The dewlapped heifers roam, 

And we'll stand the Abbot’s anger 
But we'll drive a colpach home ; 

We'll bide the Abbot’s battle, 
But this we still shall say, 

Clan-na Christha breeds the cattle, 
ClanGillmore drives the prey! 


“Holy and blessed Francis!” ex- 
claimed the wearied monk, as he stood 
panting on the steep, while his only 
catechumen unconsciously gave this 
characteristic promise of an unregene- 
rated life; “holy and blessed Francis! 
he is as wild a freebooter already in 
his heart as if he had neither been 
crossed nor christened! But surely he 
is a beauteous and a brave boy, and I 
must not desert either him or his 
people, and they in this trouble :” so 
saying, the good brother turned once 
more to the ascent of the mountain, 
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He had not proceeded more than a 
few steps when Harry Oge, accom- 
panied by two fosterers, appeared over 
the nearest eminence coming to his 
assistance. The clansmen had been 
dispatched the moment their absence 
was perceived to bring both to the 
camp without delay, as the progress 
of the flames in the wood threatened 
very soon to give the clan Savage 
an entrance to the Mac Gillmore’s hi- 
therto impregnable retreat. As yet, 
however, the danger was not imme- 
diate, for the wood through which the 
passage was thus opening lay at a con- 
siderable distance from the encamp- 
ment, and the broken ground between 
offered many obstacles to the advance 
of an army, even after they should 


WE confess that we have seldom de- 
rived much pleasure or profit from that 
class of books which their authors an- 
nounce as at once instructive and amus- 
ing, nor perhaps are. we singular in 
this. Many people, besides ourselves, 
instinctively turn away from books 
which make this double promise. So 
far are such books from instructing or 
amusing us, that if we were to judge 
of their object from their contents, not 
from their title-pages, we should con- 
clude that they were written expressly 
“to tire the patience and mislead the 
sense.” 

In this age, when the division of 
labour has been carried to such an ex- 
tent, we might have supposed that 
books, like other productions of human 
industry, would be made, each to serve 
some one particular purpose, to do 
only one thing, but to do that one 
thing very well. We should not in- 
deed consider it desirable, that a phi- 
losophical work should be dry and 
irksome to the reader. On the con- 
trary, one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions it can possess is, that it should 
be as interesting and attractive as the 
nature of the subject will permit. But 
we do think that the interest should 
be excited fur the information intended 
to be conveyed, not for something al- 
together foreign from it; for what re- 
quires to be remembered, not for what 
may be as well forgotten ; for the truth 
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have cut or burned their way through 
the forest. In the encampment all 
was hurry and alarm; yet much had 
already been effected in the way of pre- 

aration: the cattle were marshalled 
in herds upon the pathway leading to 
the top and back of the hill, ready 
to be driven off at a mument’s notice. 
The baggage horses were tethered to 
stakes in front of the booths; guards 
were duly stationed on all the com- 
manding points, and the flower of the 
kindred had marched under Owen 
Grumach to await the irruption of 
their enemies, and give them battle 
below. 





“We stop here for tonight,” said 
Turlogh—* tomorrow we will con- 
clude.” 





taught in the work, not for the fiction 
which is mixed with it. The pleasure 
felt in the perusal of a scientific book 
should be produced by the elegance of 
its style; by the natural and easy 
order in which the parts are disposed ; 
by the beauty and importance of the 
facts which it communicates; by the 
striking wature and intimate connexion 
of the truths which it unfolds, and by 
the clearness and simplicity of the ar- 
guments which establish them. These 
are pleasures of the highest nature 
which any work addressed to the un- 
derstanding can inspire, and the per- 
ception of them tends to improve the 
mind, and to give it at once an interest 
in philosophical pursuits, and a greater 
capacity for conducting them. 

But the pleasure (if any) which is 
afforded by “ instructive and amusing 
stories,” is altogether different from 
this. These profess to teach an ab- 
struse science, while you are reading 
an agreeable tale. Here we think that 
the intended amusement and instruc- 
tion are not consistent with each other. 
Few people will read a novel more 
readily for having the thread of the 
narrative frequently broken by long 
philosophical or scientific disquitions. 
Neither will they feel pleased, when 
engaged and interested in some philo- 
sophical discussion, at being called 
away at the arbitrary will and pleasure 
of the novelist, to weep for the woes 
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of some imaginary heroine, or to re- 
joice at her unexpected deliverance 
from the perils with which she was 
environed. 

This would probably be the case, 
even if the novel and the philosophy 
were both good in their kind. But 
this is too favourable a view of the 
matter, for the philosopher will not be 
likely to write an interesting novel, 
and the novelist will be apt to write 
very puerile philosophy. In short, as 
scientific instruction and the entertain- 
ment afforded by fiction, require a dif- 
ferent state of mind in the reader, and 
a different character of mind in the 
author, we do not think it a desirable 
thing that any attempt should be made 
to unite them in the same work. 

But all this argument does not alter 
the fact, which is, that those “amusing 
and instructive” volumes are frequently 
very popular, and have a very ex- 
tended sale and circulation. This is 
an age of men, wise in their own con- 
ceit, who wish to have the credit of 
possessing learning, but will not take 
the pains necessary to acquire it. Ac- 
cordingly as the alphabet is taught in 
cakes and gingerbread, so the first 
rudiments of seience are turned into 
toys and games of sport; and the 
further progress is sought in novels 
and romances. 

Among the numerous works of this 
class which have lately appeared, none 
have been so remarkable for their suc- 
cess as Miss Martineau’s illustrations 
of political economy; but notwith- 
standing her success, we remain fully 
persuaded that political economy is 
not a science capable of being taught 
by tales. The perusal of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s tales rather confirms our opi- 
nion on this point, than gives us any 
reason to distrust it; and a short ac- 
count of her writings will prove that 
— economy is not distinguished 

rom every other science by a capabi- 
lity of being illustrated by fictitious nar- 
ratives. 

The manner in which her design 
originated, is perfectly in accordance 
with our opinion. In a letter written 
to the French translator of ber works, 
she informs the public that she com- 
menced her career as an authoress, by 
publishing a few remarks addressed to 
the working classes, to show the im- 

policy of strikes, and turns-out. After- 
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wards, on reading the well-known 
“Conversations on Political Econo. 
my,” she says that she found out, to 
her great amazement, that she had 
unconsciously been writing political 
economy. She then offered her ser. 
vices to the “ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” to write tales 
in illustration of the principal doctrines 
of that science. They rejected her 
offer; and accordingly she wrote and 
ublished them on her own account, 

hey were eminently successful as a 
commercial speculation, but in every 
other point of view she has, we think, 
as signally failed. The booksellers 
may congratulate the fair authoress on 
her success—the critic must lament 
her failure—which is however suffici- 
ently accounted for by the nature of 
the original design. 

In this account of her initiation, we 
may observe that what she first at- 
tempted to teach, were not doctrines 
of political economy, so much as rules 
of prudence, to direct the conduct of 
individuals in certain situations ; and it 
is precisely to inculcate such rules that 
examples and illustrations can be used 
with most effect. The heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and is always 
unwilling to learn how weak it is; but 
we readily credit the wickedness or 
weakness of another ; and, since the pa- 
rable of Nathan, it is ever found that the 
readiest way, in which our misconduct 
can be displayed to ourselves, is to 
show a similar instance committed by 
some other person. Without hesitation, 
weadmit the villainy orfolly of such con- 
duct in others, and cannot afterwards 
deny the application to ourselves. It 
is thus that Miss Edgeworth has sues 
ceeded so well in exposing the dangers 
of procrastination ; or in persuading us 
to examine whether what we complain 
of as bad luck, may not be attributable 
to our imprudence. 

Still we think that this method of 
conveying instruction should only be 
employed to impress upon the minds 
of children such rules of conduct as 
are indisputably true, and therefore 
require no argument to confirm them. 
For, considered as a kind of proof, this 
mode of instructing by fictitious exam- 
ples is liable to this fatal objection, 
that it can, with equal facility, be turned 
to the support of falsehood. Some au- 
thoress, with the talents of Miss Edge- 
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worth or Miss Martineau, may write a 
tale to show the utility of procrastina- 
tion, and introduce a hero whose for- 
tunate adventures are always to be 
attributed to his habit of putting off 
until tomorrow every thing which 
ought to be done today.’ Or for the 
purpose of showing that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, she may contrast one person+ 
age incessantly blundering upon good 
fortune, with another, whose consum- 
mate wisdom is the cause of his being 
involved in inextricable calamities. As 
sincere lovers of truth, we cannot ap- 
prove of a mode of proof which has a 
tendency to obliterate all distinctions 
between truth and falsehood. And it 
is to establish those propositions 
which Miss Martineau admits to be 
most furiously controverted that she 
resorts to this suspicious kind of ar- 
gument. 

The incidents appealed to, as illus- 
trations or examples of any disputed 
doctrine, ought either be such as are 
known to be true, or else they should 
be so natural that every one will at 
once perceive and admit their proba- 
bility. 

But if they do not thus appeal to 
the’ preexisting knowledge of the 
reader, or to his common sense, they 
require to be supported by external 
evidence. If the author gives no 
authority except his own, we require 
that he should confine himself to truth 
in his work throughout, that is, that he 
should write a history, nota tale. He 
would be most. unreasonable to expect 
that we should acquiesce in a theory 
because we found it conformable to 


the not very probable incidents con- 
tained in a professedly fictitious nar- 


rative. For this reason, we do not 
think the cause of science has gained 
much by transferring such a circum 
stance as Mr. Gaubion’s successful 
vindication from a charge of smuggling, 
from Mr. Huskisson’s speech, to a tale 
of fiction. In the former it had weight, 
as Mr. Huskisson would refer to proofs 
iu support of his statement. It can 
serve no purpose in a tale. It does not 
illustrate any thing, and being unsup- 
ported by evidence it proves no posi- 
tion. In this instance, indeed, as in 
many others, Miss Martineau seems to 
have become aware of the impractica- 
bility of her undertaking, and to 
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have given up even the attempt to 
illustrate the doctrines of political 
economy. She began by a successful 
attempt to develope the progress of 
industry, by the instance of a. number 
of people thrown in a strange’count 
entirely on their own resources. tt 
has been said that her intention was 
to proceed methodically to exemplify 
the progress of society from ‘its first 
rudiments to its present state, showing 
at the same time examples of the 
mode of operation of the different 
institutions which advanced or re- 
tarded this progress. But this de- 
sign, if she ever conceived it, was very 
soon abandoned, and under the pres- 
sure of the self-imposed necessity of a 
monthly publication, she took up each 
subject as it occurred to her, without 
method or connection. 

In general she takes a remarkably 
one-sided view of questions admitting 
at least of some doubt, as in most 
of her illustrations of taxation. If 
a law may, in a single ‘instance, 
possibly operate to the: prejudice of 
an innocent individual, an opponent 
of the law may fairly, in argument, 
bring forward that instance, and 
show its unfairness, and the weight of 
his argument will be determined by 
the probability of its occurrence. But 
the novelist can insert as many as he 
pleases into his tales, and Miss Mar- 
tineau, in her inveteracy against the 
excise, has availed herself extensively 
of this prerogative. A female gathers 
sloe leaves under the hedges and sells 
them as tea, without knowing there is 
harm in doing so, or intending any 
fraud ; and in the same manner all the 
family engaged in different trades, 
under the superintendence of the 
excise, commit innocent and accidental 
breaches of the revenue laws. And 
all the time, these people are repre- 
sented as being persons who would be 
willing, under a system of direct tax- 
ation, to contribute their fuir quota 
towards defraying the expenses of the 
state, without fraud or evasion. The 
fair inference from such examples, 
given by an author professedly writing 
to instruct, is, that the adulterator of 
tea is in general a person innocent of 
any fraudulent design; and that the 
breaches of the revenue laws are gene- 
rally committed accidentally without 
any fraudulent intention ; and that if a 
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system of direct taxation were intro- 

uced, the necessary sums would be 
paid without inconvenience to the con- 
tributors, and without encountering re- 
sistance, fraud, or evasion. If these 
things would not generally take place, 
is it fair for a person, professing to in- 
struct us, to mention, not the general 
rules, but the exceptions, as the facts 
that should guide us in forming our 
opinions? We have witnessed many 
revenue trials, and we can safely say 
that we never saw any person con- 
victed for any breach of the revenue 
laws which we believed to have been 
accidental. 

For laws in general, Miss Martineau 
seems to entertain very little respect, 
and she lays it down to be no dishonor 
to evade, and no crime to break those 
of which she happens to disapprove. 
An excise law in purticular, is, in her 
estimation, fair game. The person 
who violates or evades it, is, in her 
opinion, merely doing an innocent act 
which the legislature has unwisely and 
unjustly prohibited. In this we can- 
not agree with her. The contraband 
trader or manufacturer, besides the 
system of violence or perjury by which 
he frustrates the laws, is guilty of a 
double fraud ; a fraud on the public, 
and a fraud on his rivals, and fair com- 
petitors in trade. Miss Martineau 
contends that the distiller, who pri- 
vately makes spirits, for which he pays 
no duty, is not guilty of any moral 
offence, and may probably be a sin- 
cerely honest man in the most ex- 
tended sense of the term. ‘To this, 
as we have said, we cannot assent. 
A duty upon spirits is a tax upon 
the consumers, falling upon each in 
proportion to the quantity he con- 
sumes. No part of it falls upon the 
distiller, he is merely the person ap- 
pointed to collect the tax. He is re- 
quired to pay it in the first instance, 
and in return he receives it with a 
profit from those to whom he sells his 
spirits. If he receives the tax on that 
portion which he smuggles by not 
paying it over, he defrauds the re- 
venue, and to that amount creates 
the necessity of imposing additional 
burthens upon his fellow citizens, to 
raise the sums which are necessary for 
the public service. If he does not 
receive the full amount of the tax from 
the purchasers, he is underselling his 
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rivals in the market, by means of the 
frauds he is practising on the revenue, 
Is there nothing in this to shock the 
conscience of an honest man? or can 
we believe that the man who would 
act in this manner without scruple, 
would, under a system of direct tax- 
ation, declare his liabilities without 
reserve, and without fraud or delay, 
contribute his fair proportion to the 
service of the state ? 

This is not the only instance in 
which Miss Martineau has shown her. 
self destitute of that caution which 
would become one who professes to be 
a guide to the blind. Her whole 
works betray an ardent imagination 
and very moderate degree of judg- 
ment. Her enthusiastic love for her 
favourite science, and her disgust at 
those prejudices which usurped the 
name of common sense, and op- 
posed the progress of truth and 
reason, has, in too many instances, 
led her far beyond the compass of her 
understanding. Credo Quia impossibile 
est appears to be her maxim. Her 
daring disregard of vulgar errors has 
caused her in every instance, to cede 
as far as possible from popular opinions. 
Instead of meeting those prejudices, 
and stripping them of the title the 
had usurped, she boldly threw off 
allegiance to common sense itself. Pa 
radox is her favorite ; incredibility (we 
suppose on the principle that every 
demand creates a supply) only operates 
as an incentive to arouse and call into 
action a sufficient degree of credulity; 
and once having received any proposi- 
tion as a doctrine of political economy, 
she scorns all reference to the argu- 
ments by which it was originally 
proved, or to the qualifications with 
which it was accompanied. 

A confidence in the proofs on which 
any science rests, will indeed prevent 
our recurring to them in consequence 
of any doubt of their truth or force 
arising in our mind. But this reference 
is occasionally useful, and even neces- 
sary, in order to guard against mistakes 
and misinterpretations, and in order to 
prevent the generality of the terms in 
which any proposition may happen to 
be conveyed, from leading us to assume 
its truth in a sense in which it was 
never proved. This sophisin (we be- 
lieve logicians call it amphibolia) is 
continually besetting us when we prove 
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general principles, and then endeavour 
to draw deductions from them ; such 
deductions are more safely drawn from 
the same proofs from which the general 
principles themselves were derived. 

Dangerous and deceitful as is the pro- 
cess of reasoning by ascent und de- 
scent, still, as it may lead to the 
wildest paradoxes, it has many attrac- 
tions for Miss Martineau’s imagination. 
If we examine, we shall find that she 
interprets every proposition in such a 
manner as to remove it as far as possi- 
ble from the confines of common sense, 
as if this made it more scientific. She 
generally neglects those exceptions 
and qualifications, accompanied by 
which, the original inventors proposed 
their doctrines ; nay more, in her zeal 
for paradox, she frequently gives, as an 
example of a proposition, the very 
case which the original framer of it 
mentioned as an exception. We have 
not room to enumerate all the instances 
in which her zeal has thus outstript 
her discretion: we shall merely refer 
the reader to a few, and his own in- 
dustry will enable him to find more in 
every volume. 

For instance, the late Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrines on population are very gene- 
rally known, and few people are dis- 
posed to think that he has not carried 
them far enough. But Miss Martineau 
was determined to outmalthus Malthus, 
and accordingly, in her “ weal and woe 
at Garveloch,” she makes the person 
whom she paints as a model of pru- 
dence and propriety, send word to his 
intended bride that he will not marry 
her, because, although his means and 
her's are amply sufficient to support a 
family, and to secure them from all 
dread or possibility of want; yet he 
fears, from the inconsiderateness of his 
neighbours, that the population will 
inerease too rapidly, and therefore he 
breaks his engagement with the object 
of his affections, and resolves to dedi- 
cate himself to a single life, to counter- 
act, so far, the tendency of the popula- 
tion to increase in an alarming ratio. 

We believe that Miss Martineau is 
the first who advocated this extent of 
Malthusianism, which, by way of im- 
proving the condition of mankind, 
would consign the task of peopling 
the world to the spendthrift oat the 
improvident. It is not enough, ac- 
eording to her doctrines, that the man 
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who is about to marry should inquire 
into the tastes, habits, education and 
general circumstances of his intended 
wife, and find that they are so well 
adapted to his own as to create a 
rational hope of happiness ; it is not 
enough that he should also see a fair 
popes of his being able to support 
tis family in comfort and respectability 
according to his station in life; but he 
must also inquire how many marriages 
have lately taken place in the vicinity, 
and what likelihood there is of those 
marriages adding to the population of 
the place, and what increase of popu- 
lation the country can afford to muin- 
tain; of course he ought also to keep 
a sharp look out among the young 
men and maidens of his acquaintance, 
and interrogate them carefully to learn 
how many of their flirtations are likely 
to lead to matrimony. When these 
delicate investigations have been con- 
cluded, he may consult the most ap- 
proved of anti-matrimonial tables, and 
make his calculations, and according to 
the result of these, he will keep or 
abandon his engagements with his 
beloved. 

Assenting as we do, in a great mea- 
sure, to the doctrines of Mr. Malthus 
on this subject, we still think that it 
had been better for the cause of truth 
that he had never written, or, at least, 
had never been commented upon. An 
injudicious marriage is merely an act 
of imprudence, of which, like other 
acts of imprudence, the consequences 
fall principally, if not entirely, upon 
the actors themselves; and_ those 
nearly connected with them, and 
society in general, suffers very little 
from them. The increase of popula- 
tion is a matter about which political 
economy need not concern itself, and 
with which legislation need not, and 
therefore ought not, to interfere. 

Let the ordinary labourer, able to 
work and in full employment, marry if 
he is so inclined. He is able to support 
and bring up his family, if he does not 
meet with some extraordinary calamity; 
and against this, no foresight on the 
subject of matrimony can make any 
provision. Ifa large and increasing 
family sometiines makes him feel the 
pressure of poverty, and compels him 
to forego some of those comforts which 
we should desire him to possess ; how 
often, to balance this, is the partner 
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and companion of his toils found to be 
his guardian angel to incite him to a 
course of prudence and industry, and 
to dissuade him from crime. One 
thing must be set off against another, 
No sum that the labourer is likely to 
save while single, can add much to the 
comforts of his married life, even if 
he were not, during his period of pru- 
dent celibacy, less likely to save money 
than to acquire habits—perhaps irre- 
claimable—of indolence and profligacy. 

We suspect that the Malthusian 
dread of a superabundant population, 
has arisen, in a great measure, from 
this natural mistake among philosophic 
writers. They look to themselves, and 
thence form their judgment of others 
placed in far different circumstances, It 
may be said, indeed, that the highest 
and the lowest classes may disregard 
the admonitions of Mr. Malthus, or 
ratherof his hypermalthusian followers, 
aud proceed as recklessly to stock the 
world as if the present was only the 
third generation from Adam. The 
wife’s tender care, and the change in 
the habits of the man, which her pre- 
sence and advice may occasion, will 
save as much as will repay the differ- 
ence in expense between a married and 
a single life. Those who are born to 
opulence need not, and in general do 
not, save money: their establishment 
is ready for the reception of a wife ; 
and whether they marry at twenty- 
one or at forty-one, their circumstances 
are. pretty much the same. Lubourers, 
too, cannot save much money. Toa 
man in this rank, a wife adds no ex- 
pense, except the mere food and 
clothes for the babies; and the man 
who defers marriage will not be richer, 
but will probably be, from his habits, 
less able to earn a provision for his 
family. For early marriages among 
the poor there is also this argument, 
that the elder children, at least, may 
be able to do something for the family 
before the health and strength of the 
arents begin to decline. All that 
Ses and painful years of toil, and 
parsimony, and constrained celibacy, 
might enable an Irish labourer to 
hoard, would not be sufficient to sup- 
port his orphan infant for two years. 
But the case is different with the 
middle classes, and especially with 
rofessional men and the cultivators of 
iterature. These, in general, look for- 
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ward to higher fortune than their 
sent condition, Their character and acs 
quirements place them in a station rather 
above their wealth; and those with whom 
they associate on terms of equallt? 
are generally their superiors in wealth, 
Marriage would produce the necessity 
of a great aud expensive change in 
their establishments to introduce their 
wives into that society which they had 
hitherto kept themselves. But their 
ability to support a wife and family is 
likely to increase every year, as age 
may, and generally does, increase the 
value of their labour; and they may 
reasonably hope that, if not hurried 
unexpectedly away, they will leave 
their families at least a decent com 
petence by a little prudent delay in their 
marriages. Besides, their education and 
habits of mental activity give them a 
certain degree of strength to resist 
those temptations against which, in 
other cases, the gentle influence of a 
wife is the most efficient preservative, 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that literary men, in their writings 
upon political economy, should have 
been such determined celibatarians, as 
to them the benefits of marriage are di- 
miuished, and its inconveniences com 
siderably increased, by their cireum- 
stances and education. It is something, 
therefore, for Miss Martineau that she 
should have contrived to push the doe- 
trine to a length to which none of them 
ever dreamt of extending it. 

Another reproach which the follow- 
ers of common sense use against poli- 
tical economy is, that it maintains the 
harmlessness of absenteeism. This 
doctrine, however, even when carried 
to the fullest extent, is not paradoxical 
enough for Miss Martineau ; and she 
hints, “that an absentee will, ere long, 
be honored as a_ benefactor to his 
country.” (Ireland, 102.) In her argu- 
ments, however, she gets a little in- 
volved, and tries to extricate herself 
by using the word “bustle” for “em- 
ployment.” She admits “that the rési- 
dence of a landlord may affect the 
locality where his capital resides, and 
that a man, by sitting down in ‘diy 
place, may create a good deal of bustle 
there, but that some other class of per- 
sons will have less to do than when he was 
abroad.” (p. 100.) Does not this admit 
the benefit of a resident gentry in reate- 
ing employment? “The locality is 
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affected” by his residence; and may not 
the producers, who will, in consequence, 
have less to do, be the residents of Paris 
or Brussels? If Mr. Tracy lives in 
Ireland, and wants to have his house 
regulated, and papered, and painted, 
and repaired, and his clothes made, 
aod his provisions dressed, and his 

ens and gravel walks kept in 
order, and all the numerous personal 
services which a man requires, and for 
which he is compelled to pay, he 

nds so much of his revenue in 
giving food and clothes, or the means 
of purchasing them, to the persons 
who supply those wants. If he lives 
ia England, he has the same wants, 
which must be supplied by English- 
men, who, of course, must be paid. 
How is this payment made? Goods 
from Ireland must be exported to that 
amount. So far there is encourage- 
ment given to production; but the 
consumption of the Irish servants and 
labourers whom the absentee would 
have employed had he remained at 
home, is diminished to the same 
amount. Thus the consumption of 


Irish commodities is neither increased 
nor diminished ; the only difference 
is, that part of the consumption is 


transferred from Irishmen to 
men. 

Really the advocates of absenteeism 
appear altogether to mistake the ques- 
tion, and to imagine that the complaints 
are made by food calling for mouths to 
gat it, and not by mouths calling for 
food to fill them. Paddy complains 
that he has nothing to eat, though so 
much food is raised in the country— 
Miss Martineau tells him to have no 
concern about the matter, for all that 
food will certainly be eaten somewhere, 
and will still be a consumption of Irish 
produce. 

The moral effects of residence and 
absenteeism are still more strikingly 
different: but with this the political 
economist in general says he is not 
concerned, even where the moral 
differences are productive of most iim- 
portant results. How different is their 
mode of dealing with the poor-laws, 
where the moral consequences are ever 


in their mouths. 
The theory of rent is another sub- 


ject upon which the doctrines of the 
economists are exceedingly startling to 


nglish- 


- the uninitiated. Of this theory Miss 
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Martineau is a zealous advocate, and 
as a friend she seems disposed to take 
liberties with it, which in an enemy 
might be deemed unfuir. The vulgar 
think that rent is determined by the 
demand and supply for the produce of 
the soil, and that competition among 
landlords and tenants settles the 
amount. This loose and unintelligible 
doctrine is repudiated by the econo- 
mists, who hold that rent is produced 
by the varying fertility of the soil. 
That the best land only is, at first, 
cultivated, and that as long as the 
produce of land of this best quality 
is sufficient to satisfy the wants of the 
population, reat will not exist. But 
when population increases, and inferior 
soils must be cultivated, the superior 
soils will be worth a rent equal to the 
difference between their produce and 
that of the superior soils. Rent, there- 
fore, they say, is produced by the ne- 
cessity of resorting to inferior soils, 
and is measured by the difference be- 
tween the produce yielded by the same 
capital by other soils, and by the 
worst soils to which that necessity com- 
pels the population to resort for subsist- 
ence. To this proposition, with all the 
qualifications which the economists 
have gradually added to it, we are 
disposed to yield assent. But Miss 
Martineau will admit none of those 
qualifications, nor state the proposition 
in any manner to which common sense 
can submit. According to her, it is 
the actual cultivating of inferior lands, 
not the necessity of such cultivation 
to produce the required supply, that 
causes rent ; and therefore any person, 
by merely tilling a few fields of very 
bad land, may increase the rents of all 
the farms in the country. Indeed this 
consequence is one of the facts which 
she states to illustrate the doctrine of 
rent. In Ella of Garveloch, she re- 
presents Ronald as regretting that, by 
tilling certain bad land, he bad raised 
the rent of his sister Ella’s farm. And 
a settler in America is prevented from 
taking in some bad land by the reflec- 
tion that such a proceeding would raise 
the rent of that which he already had. 
In this tale Miss Martineau occasion- 
ally lays it down, that this increase of 
rent is not injurious to the farmer, 
since it is preceded or accompanied by 
an increase of prices that makes the 
land worth so much more rent. But 
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he ropinions on this point are by no 
means steady; for in the same tale, 

yage 73, she observes, that “the time 
tor Forbes to grow rich, was before he 
paid rent at all—when he kept all the 
produce himself ;” and in, “ For each 
and for all,” page 75, mention is made 
of a man who is annoyed by the com- 
plaints of his neighbours, on account 
of his having cultivated some inferior 
lands, and thus raised rents and lowered 
profits through the countiy. We ques- 
tion if any of its opponents has done 
so much to raise a prejudice against the 
modern theory of rent, as Miss Mar- 
tineau. Those who take the doctrine 
from her writings, must imagine that 
it is absurdly inconsistent with the 
reality of things. They know that no 
such considerations occur as she men- 
tions, when a lease is about to be made— 
that there are nosuch marked gradations 
of soil as she describes—that there 
is no possibility of distinguishing them 
merely by the amounts of produce they 
yield, since lands of different kinds 
yield different sorts of produce, and 
require different modes of cultivation, 
that vicinity to roads, markets, &c. are 
not capable of having their value thus 
measured and appreciated. The thing 
is done by the higgling of the market, 
that is, by competition, which Miss 
Martineau declares has nothing to do 
with the matter. She produces Angus, 
coming from America, where he had 
resided less than five years, and makes 
him tell how “Keith came with his 
axe, and cleared some land, for which 
he paid no rent; and how afterwards 
Angus advised Forbes to lay out his 
increased capital on his old land, which 
he did, and went on, growing rich, and 
laid out more aud more capital on his 
land, though each time it brought him 
in a smaller proportional return, and 
thus went on improving for a long 
time, until at length he stopped, finding 
that he would not be repaid for a fur- 
ther outlay, and, in order to dispose 
of his capital, he agrees with the pro- 
prietor to advance part of the capital 
to make a good road. This is accor- 
dingly done, and all parties find the 
advantage of it. Keith began to pros- 
per now, though he had to pay 
rent, and to see it raised from time to 
time.” (p. 74.) Who does not see 
in this account that svch events could 
not have happened in that period ? 
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Everyone is disposed to reject a theory 
which he finds resting upon facts such 
as he never witnessed, although he 
may have been placed in such a posi- 
tion that he could not have failed to 
see them if they ever had existence. 
No person is so unwilling to adopt 
the modern theory of rent as the practi- 
cal agriculturalist, because its supporters 
so often commence by assuming a va- 
riety of facts, every one of which he 
knows to be false. 

A similar love of paradox makes 
Miss Martineau assert, in “ French 
wines and politics,” that in a famine 
the wages of labour rise in proportion 
to the price of food; and in the famine 
which she used to illustrate this pro- 
position, she represents the price of 
food through the country to be so 
great, that three heads of cabbages 
are worth a very handsome diamond 
pin. Against this error, Ricardo, whose 
doctrines respecting the influence of 
the price of food upon the wages of 
labour Miss Martineau appears to wish 
to follow, expressly warns his followers, 

It was a doctrine of Mr. Ricardo’s 
that paper money or bank-notes not 
convertible into specie would not ne- 
cessarily suffer any depreciation if the 
quantity issued was kept within proper 
limits: he even thought that by re- 
ducing the quantity issued its value 
might rise to any assignable amount. 
We do not object to this doctrine, 
with this qualification, that there should 
be some purposes, such as the payment 
of taxes, the discharge of existing en- 
gagements, &c. for which the use of 
this paper money is sufficient or ne- 
cessary, otherwise it will not have any 
value. Miss Martineau, however, ne- 
glects all qualifications, and to illus- 
trate the nature of currency, the value 
of which she supposes, by some strange 
confusion of ideas, to be at once com- 
pletely arbitrary, and yet to depend 
upon the relation between the demand 
and the supply, she gives the following 
instances in “ The Charmed Sea.” She 
supposes a party of unfortunate Poles 
banished to the wilds of Siberia, who, 
being too poor to have gold or silver 
money, make use of skins of various 
kinds to serve the purposes of ex- 
change. A party of travelling mer- 
chants rob them of all their skins, 
except five clipped and worn mouse- 
skins, which is all the purchase-money 
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they are able to bring to the next 
market. The consequence of this is, 
that those mouse-skius rise very much 
in value, and circulate very rapidly, 
and are sought for with great avidity. 
A little girl, accordingly, purchases 
with her mouse-skin from a strange 
merchant a perfect pair of pattens, of 
the finest wickerwork, a large package 
of tea which had just crossed the fron- 
tier, pepper enough to last the winter, 
and a vigorous young rein-deer. (Be 
it observed that this rein-deer was 
killed the following night, and its hide 
converted into money the value of 
many mouse-skins.) Now, who does 
not see that it is perfectly impossible 
hat any temporary scarcity could give 
such value to a little piece of skin, of 
no utility to the wandering merchant 
who purchased it at so high a price ? 
Can any greater proof be given of the 
unsoundness of a principle than the 
posility of drawing such a conclusion 
rom it? 

Most of the errors of Miss Martineau 
which we have just enumerated are 
rather the blunders of a child who has 
forgotten or misunderstood what it has 
read, than any original fancies of her 
own. ‘They are dangerous only so far 
as they may lead the reader to quit 
in disgust a science which, as Miss M. 
tells him, will lead to such absurdities. 
She is more dangerous when her en- 
thusiasm leads her to adopt and pro- 
pagate the “ wild speculations” of mo- 
dern philosophy about the perfectibility 
of man, and the progression of human 
society, and the sufficiency of reason 
and a knowledge of our temporal in- 
terests to keep us in the right way. 
She thinks that the time will come 
when every house will have alabaster 
lamps and damask curtains, provided 
people take due care to limit their 
numbers. 

We are not certain that Miss Mar- 
tineau’s plan may not partly have led 
her to commit those blunders. We 
have said that the use of fictitious ex- 
amples is a fallacious mode of proving, 
and a dangerous mode of teaching 
doubtful propositions, and Miss Marti- 
neau’s tales may be referred to in cor- 
roboration of our assertion. She found 
it as easy to create examples to illus- 
trate false as true propositions. Asa 
novelist, only that she is deficient in 
humour, she would be inferior to few 
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of the existing generation. But that 
very imagination which makes her fic- 
tions so agreeable, and which procured 
them such an extensive circulation, has 
led her to give credit to the most 
absurd doctrines. She adopts a test 
which cannot fail to mislead her. If 
an opinion is to be examined, her 
imagination instantly suggests incidents 
to illustrate and support it, and its ac- 
cordance with these operates upon the 
imagination like an actual proof. The 
qualifications naturally sought for in 
those incidents is that they should be 
striking, or at least interesting, and 
that they should possess that kind of 
probability which is required in a tale 
of fiction: that is to say, they must 
uot be so improbable, so inconsistent 
with the principles of human feelings, 
that the reader would feel “ this is not 
natural; no testimony would induce 
me to credit this.” But the incidents 
which illustrate political economy, and 
by reference to which only can its 
truth be tested, are the events which 
are every day taking place in the 
world. ‘The subjects upon which its 
principles operate are the general mass 
of mankind, such as they are, with all 
their faults and follies, and mixed good 
and evil, not those interesting or re- 
markable characters which the novelist 
endeavours to describe. In short, of 
the infinite varieties of human cha- 
racter and conduct, those which are most 
striking are most suited to the novelist, 
those which are most common demand 
the most attention from the political 
economist. 

Indeed, so ill-judged was Miss Mar- 
tineau’s plan, that she quickly found 
the impossibility of adhering to it. 
Many of her tales dogmatically assert 
her doctrines without attempting to 
illustrate them. Thus in “ For each and 
for all,” a peer, of taleuts and considera- 
tion, marries an actress, and the “happy 
couple” naturally spend the honey- 
moon in conversations upon political 
economy. Not a single principle is 
taught in any other manner than by 
those conversations. Itis evident that the 
same story would equally serve to illus- 
trate algebra and chemistry. The diffi- 
culty is evaded, but the proposed task is 
unaccomplished, if the science is tught 
not by examples or illustrations, but by 
conversations, or rather long speeches. 
Her stories frequently only serve the 
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purpose of introducing two or three 
characters, who converse together, and 
explain Miss Martineau’s opinions. 
The method of instructing by con- 
versation has this advantage over the 
regular didactic mode, that it enables 
the writer in a lively manner to state 
the several objections to his doctrines 
as they might naturally arise in the 
minds of different individuals. The 
several characters who sustain the con- 
versation give the author a convenient 
opportunity of displaying all the sides 
of a question. But Miss Martineau 
does not avail herself of this advan- 
tage: she prefers the privilege of sup- 
pressing her opponent’s arguments. 
Thus in “ Brooke and Brookefatm,” 
Miss Martineau enlurges on the ad- 
vantages of large farms, and enclosing 
commons; she mentions all the out- 
cries atid vulgar prejudices that are 
raised against such measures, but does 
not even allude to the arguments and 
facts brought forward by the ablest 
men in their favour. Her speakers 
agree so well, that the speech of one 
might as well come from another. 
She frequently neglects even the style 


of conversation, and merely splits an 
essay into a number of speeches, by 
inserting proper names at suitable in- 


tervals. ‘Thus, in the same tale, she 
introduces whole pages from Young’s 
Tour in France in favour of large 
farms, without making the slightest 
change, except prefixing the names of 
different speakers to different parts of 
it. We cannot comprehend how a 
dialogue constructed in this manner 
can be more intelligible or attractive 
to the reader than the original essay 
which is thus dressed up. The author, 
however, saves much time and labour by 
this plan, as nothing more is necessary 
than to give the printer an essay or 
speech upon any subject, and direct 
him to reprint it in the form of a dia- 
logue, by introducing occasionally at 
the beginning of sentences such phrases 
us, “Yes, said Tommy, and, &c.” or, 
“ Besides, said Harry, &c.” 

The person who engages in the im- 
practicable task of teaching a science 
by means of amusing tales will searcely 
avoid falling into these two deviations 
from his original plan: first, he will 
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neglect the connexion between the 
tale and the doctrines to be taught 
and convey instruction meétely by did- 
logue; next, as he advances, he will 
depart from the style proper to dim 
logue, and will put éssays or dechimé- 
tions into the mouths of his speakers, 
as in Miss Martineaw’s lattér tales, ii 
which each speaker always delivers a 
speech of one or two pages in length. 
This is returning to the natural didactié 
method, to which fo objection ein bé 
offered; we only think that it onglit 
to be adopted openly, and not éalled 
a tale. 

For the present we take leave of 
Miss Martineau in her character of 
political economist, and we trust that 
she will not be tempted to write any 
inore upon that subject. Our retiarks 
upon her doctrines have riot beén die 
tated by any hostile feeling, and we 
shall be unfeignedly glad to hear of het 
entering a path in literature, in which 
she may confidently anticipate sticeess, 
We expect, at some period not very 
remote froin the presént, to derive 
much pleasute from the perusal of “a 
novel by Miss Martineau.” One wat 
ing only we feel it right to give her 
upon this poiut, aud we hope it will 
be taken in good part, and not be wt 
heeded. The j/ublic taste of the pre 
sent day will not bear the indelicacies 
which too frequently pollute her pages. 
In some of her illustrations she has 
accomplished & task whith in oiit Opi- 
nion a female ought not to have un 
dertaken. She has not shrank froth 
the most disgusting parts of the inves 
tigation of the effects of the English 
system of poor laws. On the contrary, 
she has dwelt upon them too long, tid 
recurred to them too frequently. This, 
however, as it is done with some useful 
object, is not so reprehensible as thdse 
instances in which she makes indeli- 
cate allusions for the mere purpose of 
making her dramatis persone speak 
in character. It is surely possible to 
depict the greatest ruffians with suffi- 
cient vividness and accuracy withitt 
repeating any thing which can shock 
the reader’s delicacy. We shall hot 
dwell upon this subject, trusting that 
what we have said will suffice to pre 
vent a repetition of the offence. 
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By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 


« She’s at rest—and so am I !"—Mother Goose. 


On entering Rome, gloomy and dirty 
streets, splendid palaces, with dung 
heaps built against them, ugly churches 
without number, and a population squa- 
lid and beggarly in the extreme, are 
the first objects which meet a stranger's 
eye. And was this expanse of ruined 
buildings the once-famed mistress of 
the world? Were one inclined to 
moralize on the vicissitudes of “things 
below,” here would be a fitting place. 
There one would learn that time spares 
neither man or the noblest of his works 
—that a common grave awaits the 
founder and the city; and in propor- 
tion to the pride and pomp of human 
greatness, the fall will only be the 
more marked and miserable! 


** Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day. 
The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and 
Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city's pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And by the steep, barbarian monarchs ride 
Where the car climbed the Capitol; far and 
wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site. 
Chaos of ruins! Who shall trace the void?” 
Childe Harold, 


We were not many hours in Rome 
until we visited Saint Peter's. Having 
entered “the eternal city” by the Porta 
Angelica, we passed in front of the 
church, and our curiosity was too 
strongly excited to allow any delay 
before we inspected the interior of this 
“wonder of the world.” Provided with 
acicerone and a guide-book, we crossed 
the Titer by the bridge of San Angelo, 
and turning to tie left up a narrow 
and filthy street, entered the Grand 
Piazza. Much us the stranger may 
be prepared to admire, his imagination 
will fall infinitely short of the scene 
that presents itself A splendid colon- 
nade, with quadruple columns, forms 
a semicircular sweep, and nearly in- 
closes the vast area. In the centre 
stands the Egyptian obelisk of red 
granite, between two exquisite foun- 
tains, which throw their waters to a 


height of forty feet. Under a covered 
portico, surmounted by equestrian sta- 
tues of Constantine and Charlemagne, 
we entered by the middle door. Sud- 
denly the curtain was withdrawn, and 
the interior burst upon us with a mag- 
nificent beauty, that even a poet’s fancy 
could not create. 

To describe Saint Peter's is impos- 
sible. On every side the richest marbles 
present themselves, so elaborately beau- 
tiful, that the eye can bardly rest upon 
any individual effort of the chisel suf- 
ficiently long to find out half its charms. 
The mosaic work is so exquisite, that 
it seems for a time to have been pro- 
duced by the pencil; while through 
lofty arches chapels, and tombs, and 
altars, crowd upon the gaze, and offer 
a coup d’cil that produces a mingled 
feeling of astonishment and delight. 

And yet on this grand and wondrous 
display my companion looked with in- 
difference! 1 gazed around with rap- 
turous surprise, as, advancing up the 
nave, the altar in our front, by a curious 
optical illusion, appeared receding as 
we approached it. Passing the bronze 
image of the patron saint, once the 
Jupiter of the Capitol, our guide, while 
enumerating its beauties, directed our 
attention to the toes, which, as he aver- 
red, were polished by the kisses of the 
faithful. Mr. M‘Dermott, with an irreve- 
rence thatstartled thecicerone, observed 
that “were feet to be saluted, there 
were ancles before him that he would 
prefer to every saint’s in the calendar” 
—and he pointed to a kneeling de- 
votee. Although my excellent friend 
did not speak the purest Tnsean, the 
lady appeared to understand the com- 
pliment; and, lifting her dark and 
sparkling eyes from her rosary, re- 
quited it with a gracious smile, while, 
shocked at the desperate impiety that 
would compare sinful flesh with sainted 
bronze, the guide, like a true Catholic, 
crossed himself devoutly, as he mut- 
tered a jobation against our heretical 
unbelie!. 


+ * * + * 


The Capitol !—what recollections 
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are associated with the name! Through 
filth and wretchedness and ruins we 
reached its base, and by a lofty flight 
of marble stairs mounted to the church 
of Aro Celia, situated on the eastern 
summit of the hill, where the temple of 
Jupiter once stood. 

Here an infinity of objects com- 
mand the traveller's nutice. Paintings, 
sculpture, and numerous remnants of 
antiquity are abundantly collected in 
the museums adjoining the Senator's 
house. On none of these, however, 
did Mr. M‘Dermott vouchsafe his ob- 
servation: all his attention was be- 
stowed upon the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, which occupies the 
centre of the piazza. The guide was 
extravagant in his admiration while 
my companion declared that the em- 
peror was seated on a brood mare! 
A fiery altercation ensued, and often was 
my judgment appealed to, The cicerone 
eulogised the head and neck, and the 
Hibernian denounced the belly. With- 
out being skilful in horseflesh, I must 
admit that justice lay with Mr. M‘Der- 
mott, for the abdominal proportions of 
the steed are preposterous. The figure 
of the emperor, however, is nobly de- 
signed, and redeems the partial de- 
formity of his charger. 

Our last visit was to the Pantheon ; 
by far the best preserved temple of 
ancient Rome. The inscriptions in 
front of the building intimate its having 
been erected by M. Agrippa twenty- 
six years before the Christian era. 
The Pantheon is celebrated for the 
beauty of its proportions. It is orna- 
mented with sixteen columns formed 
from single blocks of oriental granite, 
each fourteen feet in circumference, 
and nearly forty in height, There 
are no windows in the building, light 
being admitted through a circular 
opening in the roof. This matchless 
temple is now used as a church, and 
dedicated to the Virgin and holy martyrs. 
Around the walls are many busts of 
striking beauty, displaying a curious 
variety of likenesses ; for sculptors and 
monks, painters and cardinals are all 
intermingled there. 

We happened to be present while 
mass was being celebrated. The priest 
was excessively ill-looking,, and his 
audience consisted of a dozen of the 
shabbiest paupers that Rome itself 
could produce. How we drew down 


upon us the ire of his reverence, | 
could never discover; but attracted 
by his noise and gesticulation, we soon 
discovered that his discourse was di- 
rected to ourselves; and, to judge 
from the manner of the orator, his re. 
marks were any thing but complimen- 
tary. The ruffian auditory began to 
grin at us, and the guide hinted that 
it would be prudent to beat a retreat, 
But Mac was obstinate in remuining, 
and swore sturdily that he would not 
quit the Pantheon for the Pope! The 
storm momently lowered ; the priest 
anathematized awfully; and my com. 
panion responded in an unknown 
tongue. The mutterings of the ban- 
ditti- that surrounded the preacher 
alarmed me, and I joined our cicerone 
in urging my companion to retire. He 
did so reluctantly. “ What the devil 
were you afraid of?” was his first re- 
mark, when we were safe outside the 
walls, “Do you think I cared for his 
curses, if he bellowed till he was black 
in the face? Was I not called out in 
the chapel at home? my name indeed 
was not mentioned ; but Father Maur- 
phy described me to a hair. Ah, if 
you only understood Irish; for one 
blessing we got, the old mountebank 
had three!” Indeed I believe it was 
the case; for during the maledictory 
struggle, Mr. Mac Dermott’s volubility 


was astonishing. 
+ * . * 


+ * * * 

As a set-off against the anathemas 
of the monk of the Pantheon, we have 
received the benediction of the So- 
vereign Pontiff, and returned to our 
hotel, delighted with the urbanity and 
gentleness of a most interesting old 
man. Having reached the palace, we 
found that our arrival was most oppor- 
tune, for the pope was descending the 
stairs, to enter his carriage, which was 
waiting at the door ; and we were just in 
time to gain the end of the hall before 
he made his appearance. A servant 
politely directed us to kneel, and 
pointed out the best and most con- 
venient situation to observe the person 
of his holiness, and obtain his blessing. 
A buzz announced the pope’s entrance; 
down we popped upon our knees, as a 
little figure, “clothed in purple and fine 
linen,” advanced with great dignity. 

Pius the VII appeared to have pas- 
sed his eightieth year, but was still a 
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well-looking old man. He was dressed 
in a cream-coloured gown, lined with 
crimson, and bound round his middle 
by asash. His hat was crimson silk, 
its broad brim looped up at the sides, 
Scarlet breeches and stockings, with 
shoes of the same colour, and trimmed 
with gold fringe, completed his cos- 
tume. 

Perceiving that we were English, he 
advanced towards us, while we bowed 
our heads, and received his benedic- 
tion. The ceremony was scarcely 
over, when our risibility was excited 
by a great overfed, thick-winded devo- 
tee, waddling after his holiness upon 
his hands and knees, and kissing his 
toe devoutly. This piety was of course 
requited with a benison, and he was 
made bappy. Accompanied by a 
number of gentlemen, the pope pro- 
ceeded to his carriage ; we joined the 
train; and as he drove off, he re- 
turned our salutation with marked ur- 
banity. 

Even this quiet scene could not 
pass over without my mercurial com- 
panion involving us in a scrape. As 
we were leaving the palace, a genteel 
looking uttendant came forward and 
intimated that he was a domestic of 
the pontiff. The best and most appro- 
priate reply was to hand him a few 
pauls ; a second, with a graceful bow, 
assured us that he was also of the 
household ; another subsidy was pre- 
sented ; a third and a fourth succeeded ; 
but when the filth laid claim to our 
consideration, Mr. Mac Dermott’s iras- 
cible temperature was directly in a 
blaze, and pushing the applicant aside, 
he consigned the whole establishment, 
in one fell swoop, to pandemonium ! 
Fortunately his English was as unin- 
telligible to the footman, as his Irish 
had been to the monk; and I ended 
the argument by removing my refrac- 
tory companion. 

A visit to St. John Latern con- 
cluded our perambulations over “the 
eternal city.” This church was erected 
by Constantine, and as an object of 
interest to the traveller, is considered 
only second to St. Peter's. It stands 
near the Porta Giovanni, and many 
have been the casualities it has un- 
dergone; overthrown by an earth- 
quake—rebuilt—burnt down—recon- 
structed and enlarged. In it the 
Corsino chapel is erected, where, in 
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a beautiful sarcophagus of porphyry, 
the ashes of Clement XII. are depo- 
sited. The curious in relics would be 
highly gratified at the interesting col- 
lection exhibited to the faithful on 
Holy Thursday. A more miscella- 
neous assortment never delighted a 
devotee. Here are the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; a lock of the 
Virgin’s hair ; part of her petticoat ; a 
rube of Christ; some of his blood in a 
bottle; the table on which the last 
supper was laid out; splinters of the 
ark of the covenant; the rods of Moses 
and Aaron; and the identical pillar 
on which the cock perched who crow- 
ed when Peter denied his Master!! 
But these are of small account com- 
pared with the holy staircase opposite 
the church, by which our Saviour de- 
scended from the judgment-seat of 
Pilate. None are permitted to ascend 
except upon their knees, and to descend 
is totally prohibited. If the task of 
mounting be troublesome, verily the 
reward is great; for an indulgence of 
three thousand years is granted to the 
operator. At the top of the staircase 
is the “ Holy of Holies’"—and a most 
uninviting place it looks. I recom« 
mended Mr. Mac Dermott to liberate 
himself from the load of his sins, as 
he never could effect it on easier 
conditions ; but with heretical obstinacy 
he rejected my advice, and chose the 
other staircase. 
* * * * 

My tutelage is ended—* thanks to 
the gods!”»— Mr. Mac Dermott no 
longer honors Rome with his presence 
—and a new era has opened in his 
history. 

Breakfast was over, and I had un- 
closed an English newspaper when a 
visitor was announced and admitted. 
The first look assured me that it was 
our quandom fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Selwyn. On being seated, I remarked 
that he was greatly agitated, while my 
excellent companion was not exactly 
on a bed of roses. After a few com- 
monplace observations, and a long 
pause, the old gentleman turned to 
my worthy disciple. 

“T am come, Mr. Mac Dermott, on 
any thing but an agreeable errand ; yet 
parental duty renders this visit indis- 
pensible. My daughter has placed 
this letter in my hand ; and it is only 
necessary fur me to add, that, from a 
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— of its cuntents, Marianne and 
request that you will forget we ever 
met. 

So the murder was out, and Mr. 
Mac involved in another escapade. 

“| will not question your intentions, 
sir,” the old man continued; “I will 
judge them charitably—and only in- 

uire, was it wise or honorable to win 

po affections of an artless girl, whom, 
from your own admission, you never 
could have made a wife? Were it 
not impertinent, I would ask in what 
that difficulty consisted ? Were it 
poverty, I had the means to remove 
it.” 

My pupil shook his head, and Mr. 
Selwyn proceeded. 

“Your rank I know not, but pre- 
sume that you are what the parlance 
of the world calls a gentleman. I, sir, 
am the child of honest parents, and 
have realized independence with an 
unblemished reputation. Of Marianne 
1 speak not; no tongue could ever 
pronounce dishonor of her.” 

Poor Mac Dermott was deeply 
affected. 

“Mr. Selwyn,” he said, in broken 
tones, “I am incapable, even in 
thought, of injuring the only woman 
I ever loved or ever shall love. We 
must part. I will leave Rome this 
evening ; I will fy from her whom I 
idolize—her whom I would give a 
world to call mine.” 

Mr. Selwyn was affected, and I 
almost became a driveller; for there 
was a sincerity in Mac’s sorrow that 
none could witness with indifference. 
To conceal my feelings I caught up 
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the paper, and glanced my eye over 
the columns of “ The Times,” while my 
unhappy disciple continued. 

“Yes, sir, a barrier divides me from 
your daughter. Alas! I am already 
married,” 

“ Married !” 

“ Ay, sir, in a moment of madness ; 
to save a father from ruin, I obtained 
the means by sacrificing myself.” 

“From my soul I pity you,” said 
Mr. Selwyn. “But my daughter's 
peace of mind must not be periled by 
a continued intimacy: it would be 
dangerous—indelicate. We part, sir. 
My poor Marianne sends you her best 
wishes Fy 

“Stop! stop!” I exclaimed, as my 
eye fell upon a paragraph that asto- 
nished me. Again I read it silently. 
“It is true, by H——n!” I ejaculated. 

“True! What is true ?” 

I handed Mr. Selwyn the news- 
paper, and he read the passage I 
pointed out. 

“ Died suddenly, at her residence in 
Great Russell-street, Sarah, relict of 
the late Arthur Mac Dermott, Esq., of 
Kiltycormack House, county of Ros- 
common.” 

And what was the result ? 

Pehaw, reader, surely you can guess 
it! 

“You don’t mean marriage, I hope ?” 

Ido. Within ten days Maryanne 
Selwyn, in the English chapel, plighted 
her vows to my friend Arthur; and 
the Irish papers declared the heir 
of Kiltycormack was not dead, but 
married. 


THE BELGIC REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 


We take the first opportunity which 
the important political events more 
nearly concerning us admitted, to call 
the attention of our readers to the 
Belgic Revolution. It is like nothing 
else of which history has left us any 
record. It is not the resistance of a 
people toalong established government, 
which had grown, in process of time, 
tyrannical or corrupt, and to which 


they might have been stimulated by con- 
siderations of early liberty orglory. Itis 
not the revolt of a people from a foreign 
yoke by which they were grievously bur- 
dened, and their interests, commercial 
aud manufacturing, cruelly sacrificed 
to those of their more favoured fellow- 
subjects. For hundreds of years the 
Belgic people were the vassals of Aus- 
tria, of Spain, or of France; and their 


* The Belgic Revolution of 1880, by Charles White. In Two volumes. London: 
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jiberties were never so extensive as, nor 
did their commerce or manufactures 
ever flourish more than during the 
od of theit sabjection to the king 
6f the Netherlands ; and yet, all things 
considered, their revolution was one of 
those events upon which wise men 
might have calculated from the very 
first, and which there were not want- 
ing those who confidently predicted. 


Belgium is interesting from ancient 
recollections, Ceesar’s account of it is 
familiar to every classical reader, 
although the character which he gives 
of the people* would scarcely be ad- 
mitted to be a just one by the modern 
French ; or, if just when he wrote, it 
would, perhaps, be asserted that the 
race has since become strangely altered; 
hot, however, more than the Greeks and 
the Italians, whose ancient and modern 
tational characteristics present in many 
respects a striking contrast. 


A people, for many centuries super- 
stitiously devoted to the religion of 
Rome, and ground down under the 
iron rule of a succession of foreign 
masters, suffering alternately under 
despotism and anarchy, the tyranny of 
the autocrat and the tyranny of the 
mob, could not be expected to maintain 
that erect position by which they were 
originally distinguished. But yet, the 
Belgians never lost that consciousness 
of national identity which served to 
combine them as a people, and to form 
a kind of ground-work for national 
independence. It is true, the facility 
with which they were transferred from 
one great power to another, from 
Austria to Spain, from Spain to 
France, and from France to Holland, 
gave them, in the eyes of the poten- 
tates of Europe, the appearance of 
counters upon the great chess-table of 
European politics, to be disposed of 
according to the exigencies of the 
game, as chance or skill alternately 
favoured the various royal gamblers. 
But although this might be a just view 
of their position, as long as kings were 
every thing and the people nothing, it 
could not be admitted when that was 
no longer the case, and when the pro- 
gress of public opinion had compelled 
even the most despotic sovereigns 
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to pay a marked attention to popular 
predilections. 

Now, it was just when the change 
in public feeling was becoming mest 
perceptible, that the union took place, 
under the auspices of the allied 
sovereigns, between Belgium and Hol- 
land; and that a constitution was framed, 
in which it was contemplated that both 
portions of the union should enjoy equal 
political advantages. Possibly no peo- 
ple in Europe were less fitted than the 
Dutch to blend with such a people as 
the Belgians,so that both might become 
of one heart and of onemind. There was 
not only diversity of habit and opposi- 
tion of character, but a variance in their 
religious creeds, amounting to positive 
moral antipathy; and although this 
might be subdued and kept under, by 
a system which restricted the political 
privileges of the Belgians, (to which, 
however, in the present circumstances 
of Europe, they could not very long 
be constrained to submit,) it was only 
quickened and brought more promi- 
nently into play by the working of that 
liberal system of government into a 
partnership of which they had been 
promoted. 

The Dutch were tardy and methodi- 
cal; the Belgians were versatile and 
vivacious. The one were slow to feel 
that as a grievance to others which 
they felt to be an advantage to them- 
selves ; the others were quick to resent, 
as a national indignity, whatever plainly 
made for the prosperity or the con- 
sideration of their neighbours. Thus 
there was, from the commencement, a 
principle of repulsion between the 
elements of this ill-omened union, 
which clearly indicated that it could 
not last, and which the expansive force 
of public opinion was every day ripen- 
ing to its dissolution. 

When the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands was created, by the fiat of the 
conquerors at Waterloo, it was con- 
templated chiefly with a view to its 
utility as a barrier kingdom. Old ex- 
perience had taught them the necessity 
of curbing the ambition of France; 
and if nothing but geographical posi- 
tion was to be considered, scarcely 
any arrangement could be better than 
that which was actually adopted. But 
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the moral causes which weakened the 
internal government of the Nether- 
lands, more than counterbalanced its 
strength as a frontier; and while it 
thus continued divided, as it were, 
against itself, but little of formidable 
opposition need be apprehended by 
its powerful neighbour. These were 
not foreseen by the allies, who pro- 
ceeded to negociate a union between 
these two countries, in just the same 
spirit that a state marriage might be 
contracted, and who relied upon the 
wisdom and the vigour of the king of 
Holland to consolidate his new do- 
minions, which were given to him 
much more from general than from 
personal considerations, and which, if 
they served to increase his power, 
served in a still greater degree to in- 
crease his anxious responsibility. 

For when Belgium became united to 
Holland, by an act of the confederated 
potentates in the spring of 1814,it wasnot 
for the purpose of aggrandizing the latter 
power that this extension of ae 
was conceded. To have united Bel- 
gium to Prussia, would have given, it 
was thought, too great a predominance 
to that power, and embittered the 
jealousies, while it approximated the 
frontiers of France and that kingdom. 
To divide the provinces between the 
neighbouring powers would have been 
inconsistent with the assurances of 
the allied sovereigns, and have given 
a dangerous extension to French terri- 
tory, which it was a leading object 
with the conference to circumscribe 
within its legitimate limits. It but 
remained, therefore, to erect Belgium 
into an independent neutral state ; and 
the Arch Duke Charles, as if presen- 
tient of coming evils, having declined 
the proffered sovereignty, it was re- 
solved that Holland “should receive 
an augmentation of territory ;”"* and 
accordingly, the ill-assorted union, 
which has since been so productive of 
discontent and of disaster, was accom- 
plished. Belgium became incorporated 
with Holland; and if treaties could 
have effected the reconcilement of 
differences, which were inseparable 
from the religion, the habits, and the 
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character of the respective people, 
their union would have been “ ultimate 
and complete ;” “so that the two coun- 
tries should only form one state, to be 
governed by the constitution alread 
established in Holland, to be modified 
by common accord.” 

But the will of potentates and legis- 
lators is not always the fiat of nature, 
They caunot, morally or politically, 
any more than parneey blend or 
amalgamate things that are essentially 
heterogeneous. Against the repulsive 
elements, which existed so obviously 
in the people of Holland and Belgium, 
which must for ever have prevented 
national cordiality, they made no pro- 
vision, It was unwisely thought that 
a sense of interest would, on the part 
of the Belgians, overcome religious 
aversion and hereditary antipathy, 
while too little account was taken of 
the probable abuse of that large acces- 
sion of popular liberty which was now, 
for the first time, conferred upov a 
suddenly emancipated and inflammable 
ee. The lesson which might 
»e learned from the story of Don 
Quixotte and the Galley-slaves was 
not sufficiently present to the minds of 
Lord Castlereagh and his associates, 
or they would have eschewed an ar- 
rangement which could only terminate 
in rendering the distrust and aversion 
between these countries wider and 
more irreconcilable than it was before, 

When the arrangement was com- 
pleted which subjected Belgium to 
Holland, or rather, we should have 
written, which shackled Holland with 
Belgium, the domestic policy of Eng- 
land was well calculated to produce an 
unfavourable effect upon the mind of 
the distinguished statesman to whom 
her share in these important negotia- 
tions was entrusted. Lord Castlereagh 
had long been the advocate of what 
was called Catholic emancipation, and 
there is nothing exaggerated in the 
notion that he was desirous of furnish- 
ing a practical proof of the compati- 
bility between the profession of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the 
fullest enjoyment of constitutional 
privileges under a Protestant govern- 
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ment. If he could successfully point 
to Holland and Belgium, and say, see 
how beautifully these people get on 
together—how little of jealousy or 
bigotry has found its way into their 
deliberations, from the time that, with 
equal rights, they assembled together 
in a common chamber, he was of 
opinion that a material point would be 
gained in advocating his favourite 
measure, and that the promotion of 
this Roman Catholic people into an 
incorporation with that Protestant 
state, would be but the precursor to 
the removal of the civil disabilities 
which at that time, it was.the fashion 
to say, paralysed the energies of the 
Catholies of Ireland. 

This we know, that at a subsequent 
eriod, preciselv that use was made of the 
incorporation of Holland and Belgium. 
Mr. Galy Knight, at present, we believe, 
a sound conservative, wrote a pamphlet 
which was quoted both in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, in which he ad- 
vocated Catholic emancipation, chiefly 
from what he had observed of the 
working of what he was pleased to call 
a similar measure in the case of the 
countries last mentioned. It was need- 
less to reply that that case was but an 
experiment —that time was as yet 
wanting to see how far it might or 
might not succeed—that even then 
symptoms might be discerned which 
boded any thing rather than the per- 
manence of the newly-formed union— 
and that we ought to be very sure, 
indeed, of the grounds upon which we 
proceeded before we risqued an un- 
settlement of the ancient foundations 
of our domestic policy, from a desire 
to comply with the requisition of a 
party who had ever evinced an impla- 
cable hostility to our ancient institu- 
tions. Liberalism was then the rage ; 
and liberalism has ever been remark- 
able for a neglect of observation as 
well as for a contempt of experience. 
Lord Castlereagh did not live until 
the seeds of dismemberment which he 
had sown upon the continent produced 
their natural fruits. He had presided 
over the marriage of the match and 
the gunpowder, (indeed he gave the 
bride away,) and died without ever 
suspecting such a thing as the possibility 
of an explosion. He lived not even to 
witness the consummation of his favorite 
measure of domestic policy, or to exult 
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in the degree in which it had been 
facilitated by his continental arrange- 
ments, Had he been spared, it is our 
belief that much would have been 
done to ward off, or to mitigate the 
evils which were the consequences of 
the principles which he adopted. But 
he gave the impulse which others by 
whom he was succeeded could neither 
control nor moderate; and it is not 
Holland alone that has reason to rue 
the measures taken, with a view to a 
final settlement of difficult and com- 
plicated questions of foreign and do- 
mestic policy, and to say, 

* Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


Wisdom, after events, we are told, is 
cheap ; but it és strange that the differ- 
ence of religion, of language, of habits, 
and of character, which so widely 
discriminated the Belgians from the 
Dutch, should have never suggested 
to the great European arbitrators and 
diplomatists, that the union which they 
were bent upon effecting was one of 
which nature had forbidden the banns, 
The following observations of the 
author of the work before us are 
exceedingly well founded :—~ 


‘Independent of the allies disdaining 
to consult the feelings of the Belgic peo- 
ple, they appear to have lost sight of the 
moral history of the Netherlands, and to 
have forgotten those deep-rooted hatreds, 
jealousies and dissensions, both religious 
and political, that had divided the two 
people since the time of Philip the Second. 
In their eagerness to consummate their 
work, they overlooked all the discordant 
elements and jarring interests of which 
it was framed, and proclaimed ‘ fusion,’ as 
if national fusions were to be obtained by 
the mere diplomatic transfer of one people 
to the dominion of another. 

«Tt is well, (says a Dutch author,) 
for the Almighty to say, ‘Let there be 
light ;’ but when men attempt to ape the 
language of the Divinity, they expose 
themselves to produce the blackest dark- 
ness where they hoped to shed floods of 
light.’ 

«“ Only one of two things could have 
produced this desirable fusion——that is, 
that either one or other of the two na- 
tions should have renounced its principles 
and prejudices to embrace those of the 
other; or that both, forgetting those 
commercial rivalries, differences of reli- 
gion, habits, interest, tradition and lan- 
guage, which render them absolute anti- 
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podes, should have met half way, and 
eudeavoured to bury all individuality in 
their mutual exertions for the general 
good. 

« But this concession could not be ex- 
pected from Holland; for, independent 
of the tenacity of her national character, 
the treaty of Paris literally asserted that 
Belgium was given to her ‘as an exten- 
sion of territory." This phrase was ap- 
parently acted upon in many instances by 
the government, as if the many had been 
made over in fee to the few, and as if 
Belgium was intended to serve as a mere 
corrollary to Holland. On the other 
hand, who is there who had studied the 
Belgian characteristics, and considered 
the preponderating influence of the clergy, 
the bigotry of the people, the jealous 
pride of the aristocracy, or the numerical 
superiority of the population, that could 
await concession from them, without suf- 
ficient guarantees being given in return? 
And, without concessions on the one side 
or the other, all prospect of fusion, or 
even co-existence, was utterly hopeless. 
In this matter the numerical disproportion 
was an invincible obstacle; for history 
may offer various instances of the gradual 
amalgamation of inferior with superior 
bodies, but it is against all reason and 
precedent to anticipate success when the 
proportions are reversed. This dispro- 
portion produced another evil that will 
be shown presently. 

« It is not, therefore, too much to affirm 
that the allies founded their conclusion on 
false premises—that being impelled by 
an over eagerness to re-establish the equi- 
librium, and to erect a barrier, they placed 
too great confidence in the wisdom and 
influence of the King of the Netherlands ; 
in the security of the restored dynasty in 
France ; in the reciprocal pliancy of the 
people whom they were resolved to unite; 
and in the philanthropic but deceptious 
hope, that time, mutual conciliation, and 
prudent government, would soften the 
long existing differences that separated 
the two nations, and so temper down 
their animosities as to guarantee the 
security of an edifice, which the powers 
looked upon as a model of diplomatic 
skill,” 


One element of confusion the writer 
overlooks, and it is that without which 
all the others which he enumerates 
could scarcely have produced the 
results, which it is the object of his 
history to‘detail ; that is, the mischief 
which must always arise from confer- 


ring constitutional liberty on those 
who are upfitted to reeeive it. Our 
modern patriots, when they contend 
for “the cause of liberty all over the 
globe,” never take into account that 
it can only be a blessing to those who 
are qualified to use it aright, and that it 
may prove a curse, and not a blessing, 
where it only gives a license to passion 
and prejudice, at the expense of in- 
terest and reason. Holland was tee 
free a country, its king too paternal, 
its government too mild, for conceding 
with safety an equality of participation 
in all constitutional rights and privi- 
leges, to a proud, a mercurial, a bigoted, 
and an ignorant people. And had 
the Belgians been transferred to the 
Prussians and not to the Dutch, a 
much more permanent incorporation 
would have been made, although the 
precise object which the allies had in 
view, (and in which they so miserably 
failed,) might not have been com- 
pletely answered. 

At the period of the union, the 
population of Belgium was 3,337,000; 
that of Holland, 2,046,000 ; if, there 
fore, the deputies were proportioned 
to the population respectively, the 
former should have 63, and the latter 
42. But this would be to place the 
interests of Holland entirely at. the 
mercy of Belgium; and, as it was 
contended that the colonies, who ae- 
knowledged the mother country, and 
submitted to its by-laws, must be taken 
into account in any estimate of its 
numerical strength, it was finally ar- 
ranged that an equal number of depu- 
ties should be sent from each portion 
of the union, thus, as the Belgians 
complained, giving to the minority an 
equality in the national representation. 

It was far easier to foresee than to 
provide against the frequent and angry 
collisions, which must, of necessity, 
arise between parties thus equally 
divided. In onan the political part- 
nership to which the Belgians were 
called was a vast improvement in their 
previous condition. They now had 
some voice in the legislature, where 
they before had none. But the com- 
parative inconvenience of their new 
—e outweighed, in their appre- 
nension, its positive advantages. It 


was not enough that they had plenty 
of bread, while their co-partners, the 
Dutch, had bread and butter. Nor 
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was it unreasonable that, while any 
gach apparent disparity existed, they 
should seek to have it removed. And, 
had the simple removal of any specific 
gtievance been the object on which 
they were bent, and had this object been 
pursued in a constitutional manner, 
there can be very little doubt that they 
would have ultimately, and in no long 
time, succeeded. But the grievances 
of which they complained were not so 
much the causes as the preteats of the 
discontent which they exhibited ; and 
however they might have been re- 
dressed, their removal would never 
have obviated national jealousy and 
religious exasperation. While, there- 
fore, we agree with our author in 
seeing much to lament in the conduct 
of the Dutch government, we utterly 
dissent from him in the opinion, that, 
by any management, the union could be 
preserved, The materials of which it 
was composed were too heterogeneous 
ever effectually to amalgamate ; and, 
although by vigour and discretion, it 
might have been continued for some 
time longer, yet it would have been 
something like the clay and the brass 
im the image of Nebuchadnezzar, a 
union of adhesion rather than of incor- 
poration, of which all that was certain 
was that it could not endure. 

Let it not be thought that we under- 
value the difficulties which the allied 
sovereigns had to overcome, when the 
task was imposed upon them, of re- 
medying the disorganization of Europe. 
Nosuch thing. Those difficulties were 
great ; and much was done to surmount 
them. The sovereigns have been accused 
of despotic predilections: but never 
was any accusation more unjust. They 
erred, and most grievously erred, in 
leaning too much to popular liberty. 
There were only two occasions on 
which they were called upon to frame 
new constitutions, and they gave a 
constitution to France which led to 
the revolution of the barricades ;—and 
to Belgium, by which the authority of 
the reigning sovereign was speedily 
set at nauyht, and the peace of Europe 
endangered. 

The reader has seen that the very con- 
stitution of the representative body was 
calculated to engender discord ; much 
more, when it is considered, that the de- 
puties from the respective portions of 
the union spoke'a different language. 
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But even this, although a source of real 
difficulty, was rather a pretext for dis- 
content, than in itself a grievance ; for, 
had there been any disposition for mutual 
accommodation, the matter might have 
been easily adjusted. There were few 
of the deputies from Holland who 
could not speak French, and few of 
those from Belgium who could not 
speak Dutch; as was frequently ex- 
emplified in those ludicrous collisions 
which took place in their house of 
assembly, where the Belgic deput 
was obliged to translate the s cont 
which he had delivered in French into 
Dutch, for the benefit of the Holland- 
ers; while the latter was under the 
necessity of translating his speeches 
into French, for the benefit, or rather 
the gratification of the Belgians. It 
was impossible that matters could gu 
on smoothly, or, indeed, that any 
business could be satisfactorily done, 
by a body thus at variance respecting 
the very medium in which they were 
to hold their communications. One 
would almost think that the contrivers 
of this precious system were under the 
impression that the building of the 
tower of Babel was aided, and not 
prevented, by the confusion of tongues ; 
for they even improved upon that no- 
table device; as, in the case of the 
tower of Babel, the workmen would 
understand each other, but could not ; 
here the deputies cou/d understand 
each other, but would not. 

It is not, however, to be denied, 
that a very great degree of incon- 
venience must have been experienced 
from the imposition of the Dutch 
language, both in their houses of as- 
sembly and their courts of justice, 
upon the Belgic people. 


«‘ The affinity of the Dutch and Flemish 
idioms, which spring from a common 
root, might have palliated the experiment, 
as a mere experiment, in the Flanders 
and vicinity of Antwerp; but to inflict, 
as a sine qua non, upon the Walloons, 
South Brabanters, and inhabitants of 
Hainhault, a language so diametrically 
opposed to that universally employed by 
the middling and upper classes, was an 
exclusive and vexatious measure, that 
was sorely felt by every father of a family 
throughout the country. 

‘«¢ Upon the rising generation the hard- 
ships may have been less severe; for, by 
force of study, from early youth, a cer- 
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tain degree of proficiency might be ac- 
quired in the Dutch idiom, But every 
philologist is aware of the difficulty, in- 
deed, impracticability, of ever attaining 
that absolute and intimate knowledge of 
a foreign language, that can enable a 
mun to cope successfully in abstruse 
argument with a native professor of 
another country. Still more so when he 
is required to elucidate the subtleties and 
the chicaneries of law, or to combat fine- 
drawn definitions and technicalities, the 
success of which so often depends on the 
just application of a word ; and, above all, 
on the avoidance of any expression that 
may tend to throw ridicule on a speaker.” 


There were some taxes which pressed 
heavily on the Belgians, although they 
were, perhaps, more than compensated 
by important commercial advantages ; 
and some arrangement respecting the 
pre-existing debt of Holland, (the 
responsibility of which, with inflexible 
good faith, was assumed by the reigning 
sovereign,) to which the Belgians might 
naturally object, as not having been 
parties to the contraction of it, but 
which, when they and the Dutch 
were united together “ for better for 
worse,” could scarcely be avoided. 
Undoubtedly, the most powerful in- 
gredient in the cauldron of their dis- 
content, and without which the others 
would never have worked any great 
mischief, was their bigoted attachment 
to the church of Rome, and their 
marked and sensitive jealousy of every 
measure which had even the remotest 
appearance of a tendency to disturb their 
religious belief, or interfering with their 
ecclesiastical communities. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the 
violent opposition which was made to 
that part of the constitutional oath, in 
which they were required to swear that 
they would “ observe and maintain the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, and 
not deviate, or allow any deviation 
from it ;” and to the following articles 
of the fundamental law concerning 
religion :— 


“190. Liberty of religious opinion is 
guaranteed to all. 

191. Equal religious protection is 
accorded to all religious communions that 
exist in the kingdom. 

«192. All the king’s subjects, without 
distinction of religious belief, enjoy the 
same civil and political rights, and are 
eligible to all dignities, &c, &c. 
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“193. The public exercise of all re- 
ligions is permitted, unless it shall trouble 
public order or tranquillity.” 

We perfectly agree with Mr. White 
in thinking that these articles were 
drawn up in a spirit of perfect equity 
and tolerance; “and if strictly adhered 
to, were essentially calculated to satisfy 
all parties. They might have been 
deemed dangerous, and in opposition 
to the doctrines of a creed that admits 
of no competition, and which holds up 
the ministers of all other faiths, as 
the mercenary organs of a damnable 
heresy. But the Catholics were surely 
not entitled to claim unrestricted liberty 
for themselves, and to deny the same 
leave to others ; that is, in the hypo- 
thesis of equal protection being impar- 
tially afforded to all.” 

But, Mr. White is.the apologist of 
the Belgians ; and, although thus con- 
strained to admit their unreasonable- 
ness, he proceeds in some measure 
to justify it, upon the ground that 
good faith would not be observed 
towards them by the Dutch, and 
that in resisting this fundamental law, 
they were only providing against 
future evils by anticipation. But, not 
to mention that such prophetic powers 
can scarcely be conceded to them, by 
any who do not believe in second sight, 
would it not be much more prudent as 
well as just and reasonable, either to 
fix upon some grievance which might 
truly be considered such, or to wait 
until such time as Dutch cupidity or 
monopoly manifested itself in a manner 
injurious to their interests, than to make 
conditions, so very fair and equitable 
as those which appear in the above 
recited articles, the ground of their 
opposition to the government? Even 
their apologists allow that their oppo- 
sition to these articles had a most un- 
gracious appearance ; and that scarcely 
any plausibility could reconcile it with 
the professions of liberality which were 
put forward on their behalf. And no 
candid inquirer can fail to see in it 
a new manifestation of that arrogant 
spirit which has always characterised 
the church of Rome, and which cireum- 
stances alone are wanting to render, in 
every country where she has obtained 
an influence, as intolerable as it is 
insolent and revolting. 

Another instance of the quickness 
of the Belgians to discover cause for 
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offence in trifles, was their complaint, 
“that the national schools were erected 
in a style of architecture usually em- 
ployed in reformed temples.” hen 
we find matters of this kind made 

unds of quarrel, we can be at no 
‘oss to discover the spirit by which the 
Belgians were actuated from the first, 
and our only cause for astonishment 
would be, if any conciliatory measures 
on the part of the King of Holland 
could possibly have averted that final 
rupture which ended in the dismem- 
berment of his kingdom. 

But the king was not conciliatory ; 
neither were his measures of that vigor- 
ous kind that might crush opposition. 
He instituted a series of prosecutions 
against the press, that were alike 
vexatious and unavailing, Had he not 
interfered at all, it is quite possible 
that the peccant humours, having found 
a vent, would not have generated that 
violent distemper that proved so fatal ; 
or, had he interfered in a different 
manner, the disease might have been 
early repressed. By the prosecutions 
which were instituted, while the na- 
tional feeling was aroused, the seditious 
leaders were not silenced; and the 
government only procured odium for 
itself, without a cessation, or even a 
remission of hostility on the part of its 
determined and vigorous assailants. 

The opposition consisted of two 
sections,—the high Catholic, and the 
liberal party. The enmity of the first 
“ proceeded less from any immediate 
repugnance to the general system of 
the Netherlands’ administration, than 
from their aversion to certain partial 
measures that tended,” in their estima- 
tion, “ to curtail the free exercise and 
study of the Roman creed.” “The 
other party was composed of liberals 
of all denominations, whose grand ob- 
ject was, to secure a strict execution 
of the fundamental law, and an abridg- 
ment of Dutch preponderance.” 

It was, of course, on object with 
the Dutch statesmen to keep these 
ys as widely as possible asunder. 

t their measures for that purpose 
utterly failed ; and this was not because 
they hated each other /ess, but because 
they hated the Dutch more. The 
leaders on both sides, therefore, made 
common cause, until those who were 
considered their most formidable ene- 
mies were defeated; and by this 
Vol. VI. 
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“union,” it cannot be doubted that 
Dutch ascendancy was overthrown. 
That object having been accomplished, 
it remains very doubtful how long they 
will continue to act in concert. In- 
deed, we fully subscribe to Mr. White's 
opinion, that “ it is hardly possible to 
suppose that elements so divergent 
should long be cemented by the same 
bond. Having specific objects in view, 
both liberals and Catholics sought each 
other’s aid. But the ultra liberals, 
without whose co-operation there could 
have been no union, now declare them- 
selves to have been duped, and that, 
come what may, all future re-amalga- 
mation is impossible.” 

The prosecutions of De Potter, Tie- 
lemans, and others, who might, without 
the least exaggeration, be denominated 
most worthless and wicked incendiaries, 
only served to precipitate the govern- 
ment upon a course of policy that 
proved most fatal. The charges brought 
against these men were, in the words 
of Mr. White, “of such a nature as 
would have led to their condemnation 
by any impartial jury in Europe or 
America. Indeed the trial of M. 
Tielemans presented certain features 
that seemed to legitimize the severest 
reprisals on the part of the government. 
But theremedy in these cases was worse 
than the evils, for it did but increase 
the sedition it sought to stifle, and dis- 
seminate more readily the doctrines it 
sought to curb.” 

Another evil remains to be noticed, 
and one which the government realized 
for itself. In its earnest desire that the 
Netherlands should become “ the clas- 
sic soil of liberty,” “as well as with a 
view of attracting foreign skill and 
industry, the utmost encouragement 
was offered to strangers of all classes 
to settle on its hospitable and fertile soil. 
Thus Brussels became the rendezvous, 
the representative assembly of all the 
discontented spirits in Europe, Regicide 
conventionalists, exiled Napoleonists, 
proscribed constitutionalists, persecuted 
carbonari, oppressed Poles, disgraced 
Russians, radical English, and vision- 
ary German students, indiscriminately 
flocked to the metropolis of Brabant. 
There, allying themselves with such as 
might be regarded as the most disaf- 
fected portion of society, they not 
only gave full scope to their animad- 
versions on their own governments, 
28 
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but largely contributed to inflame and 
excite the imaginations of the natives 
aguinst that of the Netherlands.” 

Nor was this all that contributed to 
fan the discontent of the Belgians 
into a flame. 


‘In order to give greater extension to 
the book trade, and to promote the vari- 
ous branches of industry dependant on this 
kind of commerce, foreign and native 
booksellers were encouraged to establish 
themselves in Brussels; and a system of 
literary piracy was carried on to an im- 
mense extent. Cheap editions of almost 
every work published in France and else- 
where were reprinted, and thus a multi- 
tude of pamphlets were disseminated 
through the country, containing doctrines 
most hostile to neighbouring governments, 
and essentially calculated to prejudice the 
government against the ruling adminis- 
tration. Here again the ministry were 
under the necessity of permitting the 
“existence of this evil, or of placing restric- 
tions on a trade which shed a lustre on 
the metropolis, and added to the general 
commercial prosperity of the state.” 


The ministers, finding the existing 
law and arrétés insufficient to curb the 
licentiousness of the press, thought it 
expedient to have recourse to stronger 
measures, and a_ Bill was brought in 
for that purpose, which is stigmatized 
by Mr. White, as “ being of a wature as 
vague and arbitrary as to give it all 
the appearance of a most despotic gag- 
ging bill!” These words were written 
before the measures at present in force 
against the press of France, under the 
constitutional regime of Louis Philippe, 
were made known ; so that it is possi- 
ble our author is, by this time, some- 
what more enlightened. The excesses 
of which the king of the Netherlands 
had to complain were fully as bad as 
any by which the French press was 
disgraced ; and had his measures been 
as rigorous as those of the sovereign of 
the barricades, they would, probably, 
have been as successful. But this is 
not the only instance in which the 
preventive wisdom of a revolutionary 
despot has put the more moderate and 
timid councils of legitimate and consti- 
tutional monarchs to shame. Philippe 
has boldly put his heel upon the head 
of the serpent. By one consummate 
stroke of despotism, he, as it were, ra- 
tifies and consecrates his usurpation. 
They, indeed, “scotch the snake,” but 
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so far from killing it, they may consider 
themselves very fortunate if it does not 
kill them. 

With a view to sounding the public 
feeling, the king made a tour through 
his dominions, and was met, almost at 
every step, by petitions, which proved 
the discontented and refractory spirit of 
the = During hissojourn at Liege, 
an incident occurred which is worth 
of being related, as it is strikingly it 
lustrative of the inflamed state of the 
public mind at that period. A petition 
was presented to the king which was 
more than usually replete with slander 
and sedition, and, in a hasty moment, 
the irritation of the monarch overcame 
his good sense, and he exclaimed, “ It 
is infamous!” The expression spread 
from mouth to mouth, and what was 
intended for one, was transferred to ull 
the petitioners. Thenceforth infamy 
became honorable, and some of the 
most influential and enterprising 
“ unionists,” immediately proposed, that 
an association should be formed, to 
be styled “The Order of Infamy.” 
A committee was, accordingly, appoint- 
ed to draw up rules and regulations, 
and take such other measures as might 
most speedily effect their object. In 
a few days the number of members that 
enrolled themselves for Flanders ex- 
ceeded one hundred, and when the 
revolution broke out, “the order had 
extensive ramifications in different parts 
of the country.” ' 

The Irish reader will be reminded 
by this, of the faction of the “ Caravats” 
in the county of Tipperary. The rope 
by which their leader was hanged be- 
came a symbol of honour and of triumph, 
and gave them their future designa- 
tion. Southey wittily called them “the 
knights of the hempen collar.” 

Such was the state of feeling in Bel- 
gium, when the ordinances of Polignac 
and his infatuated colleagues produced 
the eventful “three days” in Paris, 
which ended with the triumph of the 
barricades. The Dutch government 
are censured for a culpable supineness 
on this occasion, and they certainly 
were not sufficiently observant of the 
“ signs of the times.” 


« Although no overt demonstration,” 
says Mr. White, “ took place in the capi- 
tal, or provinces, for many days subsequent 
to this event, still there existed a vague 
and gloomy ebullition, a craving alter 
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movement and change, a sinister mur- 
muring and wavering of the public mind, 
and an indefinable irritation that fore- 
boded approaching convulsion. The acts 
of government were canvassed with un- 
disguised acrimony by both old and young; 
the words country, liberty, and oppression, 
were repeated by the very children in the 
streets. De Potter and his companions 
were held up as demi-gods, and Van 
Maanen and his colleagues as odious 
tyrants. ‘The press, both provincial 
and metropolitan, redoubled their vigi- 
lance, and the Courrier des Pays Bas, 
the great organ of the revolution, redoubled 
its efforts, and launched forth a series of 
daring articles, that even astounded the 
most liberal readers.” 


It was not long before more decisive 
manifestations of revolutionary feeling 
were made, which ought undoubtedly to 
have put the government upon their 
guard, and produced such an application 
of its power, as might, at that period, have 
crushed the insurgents. The populace 
at Brussels, inflamed by a theatrical 
representation, rushed to the destruction 
of the houses of those whom they con- 
sidered most opposed to their liberties. 
Libri Bagnano, the editor of the Nation- 
al, which had uniformly espoused the 
royal cause, was peculiarly obnoxious. 
The infuriate multitude rushed to the 
office of his journal, and were proceed- 
ing in their work of destruction, when 
the cry “to his lodgings! to Libri 
Bagnano’s, down with the felon!” di- 
rected their attention, and turned their 
wrath into a new channel. 


« The rebels, now augmented to a most 
formidable and overwhelming body instant- 
ly obeyed this‘call, and rushed with madden- 
ing fury, and the most outrageous shouts 
of ‘Down with the Von Maanen !’ « Long 
live De Potter!’ towards the Polyma- 
thick library, the residence of the detested 
editor. In less time than is requisite to 
write the words, locks, bolts, doors and 
windows, yielded to the assailants, and 
the whole dwelling, from the garret to 
the cellar, was invaded by the multitude. 
Whilst some were occupied in devastating 
the property, others, in a furious state of 
excitement or inebriation, sought for 
Libry, whose life would have inevitably 
fallen a sacrifice to their fury, had he 
not fortunately made his escape, at the 
first signal of the approaching tumult.” 


During this scene of violence and 
outrage, both the civic and military 
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authorities seemed to have been para- 
lyzed. Nothing would have been more 
easy than, by a few simple and well- 
concerted movements, to have effectual- 
ly repressed the insurgents, and that 
without much shedding of blood. But 
the utter disconcertion into which they 
were thrown, proves how little the 
government of Holland were apprised 
of the state of public feeling, or how 
badly they provided against the dangers 
that so visibly impended. Their con- 
sciousness of power might, in part at 
least, have been the cause of this. It 
lulled them into a sense of false security, 
which, to the insurgents, had both the 
appearance and the effect of an abdica- 
tion of their functions; and the latter pro- 
ceeded in their course of guilty violence 
with anuudacity that increased precisely 
in the proportion that they experienced 
little resistance. Having completed 
the destruction of the house of the ob- 
noxious editor, they proceeded to that 
of the minister of justice, the doors of 
which having been forced, 


« The rioters rushed with loud cries 
through the apartments; some breaking 
and demolishing every thing within their 
reach, whilst others cast out of the win- 
dows, or dragged every portable article to 
the centre of the square, where a pile was 
made, and the whole committed to the 
flames. A cry of “fire the tyrant’s 
house!’ having been raised, fifty excited 
wretches seized burning brands, and dart- 
ing into the editice, dense columns of 
smoke, and a burst of flame, soon announced 
to the city their successful act of incen- 
diarism. Still the military authorities did 
not interfere. A few gendarmes, whose 
barracks were hard by, alone attempted 
to remonstrate ; but they were instantly 
driven back, and advised, for their own 
sakes, to remain neuter. The firemen 
from the town-hall likewise hastened with 
their engines to the spot, but so intent 
was the populace on the work of destruc- 
tion, that they prevented all attempts to 
quench the flame, and bade the firemen 
confine their efforts to the preservation of 
the neighbouring building. 

‘« In the mean time, another band, head- 
ed by a foreign adventurer, hurried to the 
abode of the police director, who appeared 
to be so little prepared for such an attack, 
that his wife and children were first aroused 
from their slumbers by the yells and thun- 
ders of the mob, as they assailed the house. 
Though no absolute violence was offered 
tothe inmates, their terrur may be imagined 
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for the work of devastation instantly com- 
menced, Hangings, paintings, books, 
porcelain, plate—in short, every article 
of furniture was torn down, or utterly 
demolished; and, although the principal 
object of the people was certainly not to rob, 
jewellery and a. of considerable value 
were carried off. Finding nothing more 
within the building whereon to vent their 
rage, the rioters dragged the carriages to 
the grand square, and there committed 
them to the flames, under the very eyes 
of the public authorities, and military 
guard. But neither one nor the other 
moved a hand to the rescue.” 


All this is very extraordinary. Thata 
wise and a vigorous government anda 
brave and a well-disciplined solliery, 
should have suffered matters to proceed to 
this extremity, without resorting to the 
only measures that could be properly pro- 
tective, seems scarcely to admit of any 
explanation that would exempt them 
from the reproach of temporary infatu- 
ation. An incident is related of Gene- 
ral Wauthier, that would almost appear 
incredible, and yet itis too true. Whilst 
standing at the head of his troops, an 
individual advanced, offered the most 
violent abuse, and placing his hand on 
the General's coat, actually tore awa 
the cross of the Belgic legion, which 
decorated his bosom! When such an 
outrage was borne with patience by the 
General, what must have been the 
feelings of his troops? When it could 
be practised with impunity, how greatly 
must it not have contributed to increase 
the boldness of the insurgeuts ? 

The tidings of these disturbances 
having spread, it was rumoured that 
troops were advancing upon the city ; 
and the Parisian barricades suggested 
a ready mode of offering to them a vi- 
gorous resistance. A deputation waited 
upon General Bylandt, urging him to 
use his influence to stop the progress 
of the troops, as, without force, it was 
determined they should not enter ; and 
he, desirous of sparing the effusion of 
bloud, acceded to the request, and more- 
over agreed that the troops forming the 
garrison should remain passive, until 
the return of a deputation which the 
citizens were about to despatch to the 
Hague ; they, on the other hand, so- 
lemnly engaging to respect the neutrality 
of the soldiers, and to maintain the peace 
of the city. This was the first decided 
line of demarcation which was drawn 
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between the rebels and their sovereign, 
Thenceforth they were at war against 
the very principle upon which the mo- 
narchy was built, and they could not 
retract their demands without compro- 
mise, nor could the sovereign accede to 
them without degradation. What was 
before discontent, which might be ap- 
peased, was now rebellion, which must 
be triumphant if it was not extinguished, 
The king clearly saw this ; and had he 
been as prompt inaction as he was wise 
incouncil, all would speedily have been 
well. He never for a moment lost sight 
of the principles upon which it became 
him to act, but he never seemed aware 
of the necessity of acting upon them 
with the vigour which the case required. 
Nothing but the last extremity could, 
in his mind, justify the employment of 
military force against those whom he 
still regarded as his subjects ; and his 
tranquil and benignant temperament 
never suffered him to believe that that 
extremity had arrived, until, in fact, the 
limit had been passed, within which po- 
pular resistance might have been easily 
subdued. There is no doubt that had 
he been less humane, he would have 
been more successful ;—so that the in- 
surgents may be said to have been in- 
debted to the scruples and hesitation of 
a constitutional sovereign, for the pros- 
perous issue of a struggle which ended 
in their national independence. 

The Dutch cabinet, we believe, en- 
tertained the expectation that the great 
monarchies of Europe would interfere 
on their behalf, and never suffer the 
dismemberment of the barrier kingdom, 
which had been erected chiefly with a 
view to curb French ambition; and 
that they would, accordingly, be power- 
fully assisted, if any assistance was 
required in the progress of the insur- 
rection. The ministers of the king were 
therefore resolute in advising him not to 
yield to the demands of the rebels, 
at least until complete submission on 
their part made it manifest that his 
compliance was not the effect of fear. 
And this advice fell in completely with 
his own view of duty and of honor. 
His own personal feelings he could at 
any moment have sacrificed. He 
would have found it no difficult matter 
to descend from his throne, and take 
his -~_— as a private citizen, if the 

of his people required it. But 
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to compromise the royal authority by 
any act of timidity or baseness, and he 
rightly judged that it would be nothing 
less to comply with the urgent solici- 
tations of the Prince of Orange, who 
earnestly, and even importunately, 
ressed for au accommodation with the 
insurgents. 

Mr. White lauds the wisdom of the 
prince in saying, “ Trust not to our 
allies, or to Great Britain. In the 
present state of public feeling through- 
out Europe it is neither the policy nor 
the interest of the one or the other to 
interfere in our favour. If we throw 
down the glove, we must confide in 
our own good swords alone; for Eng- 
land, having acknowledged the revo- 
lution of July, will not risk a general 
war to put down that of August. Let 

recautionary measures be ordered; 
ke us show that we are determined to 
maintain the rights vested in us by 
the allies; but let us avoid all acts 
that may increase the evil we desire 
to suppress. Let us shun civil war, 
until this partial insurrection (for at 
present it is nothing more) shall have 
assumed such a positive revolutionary 
character as will leave us no other 
alternative but to endeavour to pre- 
serve by the sword that which we 
cannot maintain by conciliatory mea- 
sures,” 

The plain answer to this is, that 
matters had at that time assumed that 
decided revolutionary character which 
would have left the King of Holland 
without excuse in halting between two 
opinions. In one of his principal cities 
his authority was openly despised : his 
troops were compelled to observe an 
ignominious neutrality; and a deputa- 
tion were on their way to the Hague, 
not to solicit forgiveness, or to suppli- 
cate indulgence, but to propose terms 
of accommodation, which he could not 
listen to without a virtual abdication 
of his royal functions. It is strange 
that, in such circumstances, a scion of 
the house of Orange should have coun- 
selled submission to the dictation of a 
mub. Besides, he well knew that no 
foreign aid was necessary to enable 
the King to crush the insurgents. The 
means were abundantly at hand by 
which they might be reduced to rea- 
son; and nothing but a degree of cre- 
dulity and supineness, for which his 
anxious apologist can find no excuse, 
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prevented the prince himself, at an 
after period, from arresting, by a single 
bluw, the career of the heroes of the 
Belgic revolution. 

It was, certainly, most ill-judged to 
place the prince at the head of the 
troops who were sent to Brussels, when 
that city was in the hands of armed 
insurgents. His valour was undoubted, 
but the complexion of his political 
opinions was more than cileclshed to 
render it of no avail. He conde- 
scended to parley with a deputation 
of the citizens, who appeared in his 
presence with the insignia of rebellion, 
and at their instance he checked the 
forward movement of the military, who 
were burning to avenge the insult 
which had been offered to their king. 
The insurgents were thus greatly en- 
couraged: the object of the deputa- 
tion was completely answered; las 
was procured, during which the revolu- 
tionary fervour was sure to increase, 
and the means by which an effective 
opposition might be made to the royal 
forces be considerably augmented. It 
was arranged between the prince and 
the deputies that he should, on the 
next day enter the city, attended only 
by his personal staff. We will extract 
the account which Mr. White gives of 
that interesting event, as it is strikingly 
characteristic of the boldness of the 
prince, and also presents a faithful 
picture of the spirit which animated 
the insurgents :— 


“ Soon after midday his Royal Highness 
was perceived approaching the Lanken- 
bridge, attended by four officers of his 
own suite, and a small escort of light 
horse. It was an anxious moment for the 
prince and those around him, some of 
whom, up to the last instant, had earnestly 
implored him to revoke his decision, and 
not to throw himself into the hands of 
men whose sole object was to ensnare 
and retain him as a hostage; for he had 
received hints that such was the inten- 
tion of the rebels! ‘ Besides,’ added they, 
‘although the chiefs may guarantee your 
safety, how can they answer for the con- 
duct of a rabble, who, within the last 
few days, have given such deplorable 
evidence of their reckless fury? It re- 
quires but one parricidal hand to pull the 
trigger, and we, your Royal Highness’s 
faithful servants, and not the rebel chiefs, 
will be held responsible to the King and 
the nation.’ ‘Fear not,’ rejoined the 
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prince ; ‘that Providence which has so 
often watched over me in the hour of 
peril will not abandon me. That star 
which through centuries has shone upon 
the house of Nassau will not now with- 
draw its light. I shall enter without mis- 
trust, and implicitly confide on the loyalty 
of the citizens. They may be rebellious, 
but they are not cold-blooded assassins. 
I never wilfully wronged any man. I go 
there for the general welfare. They will 
not be ungrateful. The greater the peril, 
the more eminent the glory; and were I 
to purchase the restoration of peace by 
the sacrifice of my life, my fall would not 
be less honourable than if I met death on 
the field of battle.’ 


« As his Royal Highness approached 
the bridge, he dismissed his escort of 
cavalry, and was respectfully received 
by the staff of the Burgher Guard, 
to whom he addressed himself in an 
animated, conciliatory manner, the men 
presenting arms, and the drums beating 
the salute. As he rode down the line, 
a silence peculiarly impressive reigned 
around; for it had been wisely recom- 
mended to the burghers not to proffer 
any cries of loyalty, lest they might give 
rise to opposition, and call forth excla- 
mations of an offensive nature. For, al- 
though the vast majority were well-dis- 
posed, it was impossible to answer for 
the whole, and still less for the vast 
multitude of idle spectators that lined 
the roads and filled the adjoining plains. 


«“ Upon reaching the Lanken gate, and 
perceiving the dense masses of armed 
men that filled the streets, a momentary 
paleness overspread the prince’s counte- 
nance, and he betrayed symptoms of deep 
emotion, not unmingled with distrust. 
After a moment’s pause, he turned to 
the persons near him, and expressed a 
desire to ascend the Boulevards, and thus 
to proceeed to his palace by the Rue 
Royale. But this was objected to, be- 
cause the line of burghers was drawn up 
in the direction of the Theatre, and they, 
as well as the populace, awaited his 
passage. Looking around, and finding 
himself completely in the power of the 
surrounding masses, his Royal Highness 
suppressed his own feelings, and merely 
saying to Van der Smissen, Duval, 
Plaisant, and others, who walked by his 
side, ‘Gentlemen, I confide in you,’ he 
assented, with a smile, to their demands, 

«“ This proceeding on the part of the 
people was not without its object, fears 
being entertained by them that if the 
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prince was permitted to ascend the Bou. 
levards he would put spurs to his horse, 
and thus gain the palace, where the royal 
troops had been concentrated, before they 
could even reach the centre of the city, 
They well knew his ardour and intre. 
pidity, and apprehended that he might 
harangue the soldiers, animate them by 
his example, and commence offensive 
operations within the walls, whilst the 
troops from Vilvorde and Assche should 
advance on the Flanders and the Schaer- 
beck gates, and thus taking the citizens 
between their fires, force them to sub- 
mission or flight. It must be borne in 
mind that at this time there was not the 
slightest symptom of disaffection amongst 
the military; officers and men were pre. 
pared and anxious to do their duty, until 
the subsequent repulse demoralized and 
disheartened the whole of the troops, both 
Dutch and Belgians. 

“Upon penetrating further into the 
city, the prince was evidently astounded 
at the formidable preparations made to 
oppose the public entry. The streets, 
especially where they opened on the 
Boulevards, were intersected with deep 
trenches, barricadoes, and chevaux-de- 
frize, so as to render it nearly impossible 
to pass from one to the other without 
clambering over various obstacles, or 
passing through narrow intervals, that 
scarcely admitted the passing of a horse, 
These defensive works, the result of one 
night’s labour, showed what might be 
done were a longer time allowed for pre- 
paration. They were proofs of the dan- 
ger of attempting to penetrate into a city 
thus fortified, especially with cavalry. 
The lesson was, however, thrown away. 

«“ As the cavalcade advanced, the same 
silence was observed. There were no 
greetings, no hurrahs! no symptoms of 
loyalty and devotion. There was a buz- 
zing hum, a rushing to and fro, but no 
acclamations. No flowers were strewed 
in the streets, no handkerchiefs waved 
from the windows. Every eye, every 
countenance seemed to frown upon him; 

* No man cried, ** God save him!” 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home!" 


Although his clenched jaw and expanded 
nostril more than once bespoke the in- 
tensity of his feelings, and a momentary 
tear did glitter in his eye, he suppressed 
the emotions of his heart, and main- 
taining a gallant bearing, stopped here 
and there to address some persons of his 
acquaintance, praising some for their good 
conduct, assuring others that if it de 
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nded ov his exertions their grievances 
should be speedily redressed. 

« On reaching’ the Marche aux Herbes, 
his Royal Highness expressed a desire to 
proceed direct to his palace; but, inde- 

ndent of the immense crowd that filled 
the Rue de la Madelaine, impassable bar- 
ricadoes completely barred the passage. 
As some discussion took place as to the 
route to be followed, the populace became 
extremely clamorous, and with loud shouts 
exclaimed, ‘To the Palace of the people! 
—to the Hotel d’ Ville!’ whilst an ath- 
letic and fierce-looking man, armed with 
a pike, sprung forward, and brandishing 
his weapon above the head of the prince’s 
horse, roared out, ‘ Vive la liberte !—to 
the Town Hall!’ Turning to M. Pilai- 
sant, who stood at the prince’s stirrup, 
his Royal Highness exclaimed, + Cursed 
liberty, that will not allow a man to go 
directly to his own house!’ The multi- 
tude now becoming still more clamorous, 
and the persons near the prince feeling 
anxious for their illustrious charge, M. 
Plaisant whispered to him, ‘ Quicken 
your pace, sir, in God’s name: it will be 
more prudent to proceed, to the Town 
Hall.’ 

“ Upon reaching the front of the 
building, on the peristyle of which the 
regency was assembled, the prince reined 
in his horse, and the immense crowd 
having formed a circle around him, he 
harangued them in a strain of deep feel- 
ing and moderation. He appealed to 
their loyalty and love of order, and pro- 
mised to devote himself to their welfare ; 
he told them, although there was no 
occasion for arming, the troops being 
come as brethren, not as enemies, that 
he himself, as colonel general of the 
communal guard, was glad to see himself 
surrounded by armed citizens, On con- 
cluding, he raised his hat, and shouted 
‘Vive le roi!’ But these talismanic 
words, so effective in ordinary times, had 
lost their charm: they were either feebly 
re-echoed, or drowned by vociferous shouts 
of ¢ Vive la liberte!: A bas Van Maanen!’ 
whilst even the more popular cry of * Vive 
la prince !’ was accompanied by no enthu- 
siastic marks of devotion. 

« It was here that an accident occurred 
that might have led to most unpleasant 
consequences. The horse rode by the 
prince, a beautiful but vicious animal, 
became frightened and irritated by the 

ressure of the crowd on his flanks. It 
Kad already bitten more than one person, 
and had kicked Baron Van der Smissen 
so severely as to disable him from further 
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duty. An individual having incautiously 
placed his hand on the fiery creature’s 
crupper, it instantly lashed out, and 
struck him so severely, as to awaken ap- 
prehensions of his life. 

“ The populace, concluding the man 
to have been killed, broke forth 
into loud vociferations. Some cried— 
‘Bayonet the vicious brute! Alight! 
alight! and walk with us!’ whilst others 
roared out, ‘On foot, on foot! we are 
not to be trampled beneath Dutch hoofs.’ 
In the mean while the prince called to 
his groom, sprung from the animal he rode 
to the back of that of his attendant, and 
said, ‘if the man is injured, I will give 
him a pension of five hundred florins; 
the horse shall be destroyed” But from 
the menacing attitude of the crowd, or 
from some sudden impulse, his Royal 
Highness had scarcely uttered these words 
ere he put his horse into a trot, and, 
having reached the narrow street leading 
from the Grande Palace to the Palace of 
Justice, broke into a gallop, followed by 
his staff and a few mounted burghers. 

‘“ His progress was not unattended with 
peril. Being compelled to urge his charger 
over one of the barricadoes, neither his 
personal attendants or escort could fol- 
low, so that he arrived suddenly and 
alone in the square of the Palace of 
Justice. Here, from ignorance or malice, 
an armed burgher rushed at him with 
a fixed bayonet, and the consequence 
might have been fatal, had not another 
citizen sprung forward, and turned the 
weapon. Loud and insulting language 
was now uttered by some of the bystand- 
ing rabble; and being joined at length 
by his suite, and an opening being made 
in the barricades tLat barred every issue, 
the prince proceeded rapidly to his palace, 
where he arrived in no ordinary state 
of excitement and displeasure at what 
had passed ” 

We have thought it right to present 
the reader with this passage at full 
length, as it may be considered an 
epitome of the conduct and the spirit 
exhibited on both sides in this revo- 
lutionary contest. On the part of the 
populace, all was firm and consistent. 
They met the royal mediator in the 
spirit of men determined not to re- 
tract one iota of their demands; and 
the frowning barricades and chevaux 
de frize but too plainly intimated how 
resolute they were in the defence of 
what they conceived to be their liber- 
ties. The gallant bearing of the prince 
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did not misbecome the race from which 
he sprung; but bis generous committal 
of himself to the custody of armed 
bands, in rebellion against the royal 
authority, was a fatal betrayal of the 
governmeut which had conferred upon 
him his high command, and proved 
how utterly unfit he was for the dis- 
charge of the duties with which he 
had been entrusted. The insurgents 
did not fuil to take every advantage 
of his presence; and finally he was 
with much difficulty suffered to take 
his leave, having almost pledged bim- 
self to obtain for them at the Hague 
conditions which he might have well 
known his royal father would sooner 
die than comply with. 

The prince would seem to have 
looked upon an administrative sepa- 
ration between the two countries as de- 
sirable, and to have shaped his course 
with a view to the securing for him- 
self those “golden opinions” which 
might enable him to enter upon the 
office of viceroy with eclat and advan- 
tage. If that were his view in the 
course which he pursued, never were 
measures more entirely calculated to 
defeat his object. 

Indeed, when the prince consented 
to become the advocate of the Bel- 
gians with his father, for an adminis- 
trative separation, he felt conscious 
that some such construction might be 
put upon his conduct, and he had 
recourse to a curious device in 
order to protect himself against it. 
This was, to procure from the leading 
members of the insurgents a paper 
testifying to his good conduct and in- 
timate knowledge of the real state of 
affairs, and the perfect conformity of 
his opinions with those of the Belgian 
people. Upon this, Mr. White well 
observes, that “the history of revolu- 
tions scarcely furnishes a more singular 
paradox than that of the heir of the 
crown being under the necessity of 
applying to his father’s revolted sub- 
jects, in order to obtain a certificate 
that might enable him to gain greater 
credence with that father, and excul- 
pate him from all sinister intentions.” 

His proclamation upon quitting 
Brussels was fraught with the most 
helpless imbecility. “The burgher 
guard,” he writes, “engages, on its 
honor, not to suffer any change of 
dynasty.” Not to suffer/ Was not 


that a plain declaration that the dy. 
nasty already existed but on suffer. 
ance? Onits honor! Was not that 
equivalent to saying that its oath was 
no longer binding, if, indeed, the words 
were not used in mockery of the solema 
engagement by which the subject rati- 
fies his allegiance ? On the whole, the 
prince’s conduct was a curious com- 
pound of presumption, weakness, vanity 
and ambition. 

Meanwile the revolt spread through 
all the other Belgic provinces. The 
same rude energy marked the conduct 
of the populace, while the conduct of 
those who should have espoused the 
cause of the government, was charac. 
terised by the same unaccountable 
remissness or infatuation. 


« Had the Netherlands’ government,” 
Mr. White observes, “ possessed that en- 
lightened perspicacity, that profound know- 
ledge of the internal workings of popular 
feeling throughout Europe, previously 
ascribed to its diplomatists—had its 
statesmen been as remarkable for their 
penetration as regarded the future, as 
they were preeminent for the logical 
acumen and ability with which they de- 
bated the past, they must have felt assured 
that no medium, no compromise was pos- 
sible with the people at home, and that 
no assistance was probable from sove- 
reigns abroad. Only one of two alterna- 
tives, therefore, remained: they should 
either have granted all, nay, more than 
all that was demanded, and thus placing 
themselves at the head of the movement, 
have carried the people with them; or, 
boldly seizing rebellion by the forelock, 
they should have trampled it under foot 
ere it had time to reach maturity. Had 
they selected the first, the nation would 
have clung with ardour to the dynasty, 
and the liberals of Europe would have 
gone with them; had they chosen the 
second, all governments would have ap- 
plauded ; for then the outbreaking was 
universally execrated as a mere wanton, 
unjustifiable revolt.” 


We are of opinion that the latter 
part of the alternative was that which 
could alone have been safely adopted ; 
and for this reason, because the revolt 
was altogether unjustifiable. Had it 
proceeded from grievances which ad- 
mitted of no other mode of redress, 
the case would have been different, 
and concession might have produced 
tranquillity. But being, as it was, 
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wanton and unprovoked, the rebellious 
spirit of the people would only have 
been increased by indulgence, and an 
administrative separation would have 
been but the precursor to an entire 
and speedy dissolution of the union. 

No contrast ever was more striking 
than that now exhibited between the 
two divisions of these ill-assorted king- 
doms. If the fires of sedition were 
spreading through Belgium, the flame 
of loyalty, which always burned bright! 
and steadily in Holland, blazed forth 
with an augmented brilliancy, as if the 
Dutch were desirous of compensating, 
by the intensity of their enthusiastic 
devotion, for the failure of Belgic alle- 
giance. And this renders it more 
difficult to account for the supineness of 
the cabinet. “ No more parleys or ne- 

ciations, unless supported by cannon! 

ar to the rebels—war to the knife !” 
This was the language which resounded 
throughout Holland, and which found 
an echo in the bosom of almost every 
individual of its population—except the 
highest. His paternal feelings not only 
blinded his sagacity, but stifled his 
resentment ; and while the insurgents 
were collecting and concentrating their 
masses—and while the implements of 
sedition, both moral and physical, were 
hourly accumulating, so that each suc- 
ceeding day brought with it an acces- 
sion of confidence and determination, 
the good king still indulged hopes that 
they would be accessible to reason, 
and that the weapons of war might be 
rendered unnecessary by cogent argu- 
ment and gentle expostulation. 

He was, indeed, placed in a very 
critical position, not only as related to 
the ultra-loyalty of one part of his 
subjects, and the ultra-disloyalty of the 
other, but also as he stood related to 
the other powers of Europe. The 
treaty of Vienna formed the basis upon 
which his kingdom was erected, and 
any infringement of the provisions of 
that treaty might be considered to 
involve a forfeiture of his claim to the 
protection of the other great powers ; 
and, in point of fact, when those 
claims were urged at a subsequent 
period, they were resisted, upon the 
ground that he himself gave the initia- 
twe to an administrative separation. 
By his want of vigour, therefore, or 
rather we should say, by his reluctance 
to have recourse to the “summum jus,” 
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he disheartened his friends, he strength- 
ened his enemies, and furnished the 
great powers with an excuse for aban- 
doning him in the hour of his necessity. 

The Prince of Orange having, as 
might be anticipated, failed in his 
attempt to persuade the king to com- 
ply with the requisition of the people 
of Brussels, lost credit with both par- 
ties, and by the one was considered 
treacherous, by the other unfaithful. 
Prince Frederick was now entrusted 
with the command of an_ over- 
whelming force, which, had it been 
properly employed, would soon have 
brought the insurgents to reason. But 
he, also, was dilatory in his measures, 
and was less disposed to try the effect 
of arms than of negociation. In this 
unhappy disposition he was confirmed 
by emissaries from the town, who 
brought him the deceitful assurance 
that the bulk of the people were de- 
votedly loyal, and only awaited the 
presence of an overpowering force in 
order to manifest their fidelity to the 
king. It is strange that, after all that 
occurred, he could have suffered him- 
self to be thus imposed on. Yet so it 
was. Day after day his camp was 
visited by emissaries who thus misre- 
presented the state of feeling in Brus- 
sels ; and up to the very moment that 
his troops were falling around him, 
from murderous discharges from the 
houses and the barricades, his royal 
highness continued to labour under 
this delusion. 

A soldier would have seen, to use 
Mr. White’s words, “that he had but 
one of two plans to pursue, namely, 
either to v'ithdraw his troops to the 
adjacent heights, to place them on 
positions at half gun-shot, to throw up 
batteries, and thence to bombard the 
town, unless so many thousand stand 
of arms and a given number of hostages 
were sent to him at a prescribed hour, 
or, by closely investing all the avenues 
of the city, and preventing all egress 
or ingress, thus to reduce it to star- 
vation.” 

We quite agree with our author, 
that if motives of humanity prevented 
the former, it is very difficult indeed 
to account for the prince’s not select- 
ing the less sanguinary, but not less 
certain means of investment. 

“In the mean time, the situation of 
the royal troops was most distressing. 
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Hemmed in on every side, harrassed by 
an incessant, plunging fire from the win- 
dows, roofs, and chimney-tops, which 
they could return with little effect—con- 
fined to the park and palaces, without 
orders to advance or permission to retire, 
they were uselessly exposed during four 
days to all the demoralizing effects of 
their fatal and false position. They held 
the key of the city; but it lay rusting in 
their hands, or rather it was turned upon 
themselves. Night after night closed in, 
and not an inch was gained; day after 
day dawned, and Prince Frederick, turn- 
ing his eye to St. Gudule, and vainly 
expecting to see the Orange banner float- 
ing from its towers, persisted in main- 
taining his ground, and pursuing the same 
ineffectual and dangerous system. Though 
resolved to restrict himself to the defen- 
sive, he neglected the commonest precau- 
tions for the safety of his people. Nota 
single attempt was made by day or night 
to obtain possession of any of the adjacent 
buildings whence his soldiers were so 
severely galled. Neither epaulments, 
trenches, or breast-works were thrown 
up to protect his skirmishers or artillery- 
men, who were compelled to employ the 
carcasses of their dead horses for the 
purpose. His brave gunners, though 
death was inevitable, manfully stood to 
their pieces in the open streets, and were 
killed one after another at pistol distance, 
until at length some of the guns ceased 
firing, having lost all their people, even 
the last officer; and yet it is notorious 
that at nightfall the greater part of the 
defenders abandoned their posts—that 
scarcely a single sentinel remained near 
the barricades—that all firing ceased— 
and that a handful of resolute men, well 
led on, might at any moment have dashed 
forward, and carried all the adjacent edi- 
fices with the bayonet.” 


But while the defenders did more 
than could be imagined in repelling 
the attack, the assailants did nothing 
that might have been expected. Prince 
Frederick, having subjected his men 
to this cruel butchery for four days ;— 
and, having accomplished nothing but 
their destruction or their degrada- 
tion, (as far as it was possible that 
brave and loyal men could have been 
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degraded by ignominious defeat,) gave 
the order for the total evacuation of 
the city. The joy with which this 
event was regarded by the people of 
Brussels, is thus described by Mr, 
White :— 


«“ On the 27th of September, Brussels, 
from being a scene of the wildest confu- 
sion and terror, was suddenly converted 
into a theatre of the most unbounded 
exultation. Yells, shouts, pans of vic- 
tory resounded from its remotest allies; 
the mournful booming of the tocsin, now 
swelled into a peal of rejoicing, bidding 
them repose in safety; the fugitives that 
had sought security in the provinces, re- 
turned to their abodes. All peril being 
past, De Potter, the ephemeral god of 
popular adoration, prepared to return 
home to enjoy the first honors of the 
ovation. The incredible intelligence of 
the discomfiture of the royal legions, with 
all its exaggerated accompaniments, was 
conveyed with lightning speed to the 
provinces, where the canker of disaffec- 
tion and demoralization spread like wild- 
fire through all ranks and classes. That 
which yesterday was a mere disjointed, 
local revolt, now rode triumphant on the 
blood-stained bayonets of the populace, a 
robust and general revolution. The nation 
was triumphant beyond its most sanguine 
hopes. The victory was essentially popu- 
lar ; for it was the undivided work of the 
people, gained, as they gain their daily 
bread, by the sweat of their brow. The 
fabric raised at so much cost and labour 
by the congress of Vienna, stood tottering 
on the brink of a precipice. Europe 
looked on aghast, and wept; but not a 
hand dared to move to prop the crumb- 
ling edifice. The force of events, more 
powerful than the will of cabinets, pro- 
nounced the fiat of destruction, and set 
defiance to alliances. The doom of the 
dynasty was sealed.” 


Thus ends Mr. White’s first volume. 
In our next we will take up the other, 
and trace the progress of those events 
which have transformed the barrier 
kingdom into an outpost of France, 
and confounded the calculations of the 
diplomatists of Europe. 
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THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE CORPORATION OF CORK. 


We have not much space to devote 
to comment upon the recent proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council with respect 
to the corporation of Cork. It is well, 
however, that these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings should be put upon record, 
as they furnish a remarkable instance 
of the justice, the constitutional prin- 
ciples—ay, and the capabilities, of 
those to whom is entrusted the go- 
yernment of Ireland. 

Our readers are aware that the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, in the 
exercise of a power which had long 
been dormant, withheld their approba- 
tion from the gentlemen elected by 
the corporation of Cork to fill the 
office of mayor and sheriffs of that 
city. The whole proceedings of the 
Council in this matter present, we do 
not hesitate to say, the most extraor- 
dinary compound of arbitrary caprice 
and of legal blunders. They appear 
equally ignorant of the nature of the 
power which was entrusted to them, 
and regardless of the principles of 
equity that should guide its applica- 
tion. We shall first briefly detail what 
they did do, and then we shall refer to 
the authority under which they pro- 
fessed to act. 

On the fifth of July the freemen 
of Cork proceeded to elect, according 
to their ancient charter, a mayor and 
sheriffs. To the former office they 
elected Mr. Deane, and to be sheriffs 
they nominated Messrs. Ballard and 
Rogers. Agreeably to a provision of 
the “ New Rules” made by the Lord 
Lieutenant in council in the year 1672, 
the names of the gentlemen so elected 
were immediately forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant for approval. A me- 
morial was also forwarded by some of 
the inhabitants of Cork, praying that the 
Council would withhold their approba- 
tion, alleging, we believe, as the ground 
of such prayer, that the mayor and one 
of the sherifis belonged to the Orange 
Association. In the end of Septem- 
ber, and not till then, the Privy Council 
proceeded to take the matter into con- 
sideration. Mr. Deane, who was in 
waiting, was called in, and was asked 
if he would avow himself an Orange- 
man. He answered, that he would. 
The agent for the memorialists was 


called in, and asked if he was ready 
with any evidence to substantiate the 
allegations of the memorial. He an- 
swered that he was not, upon which the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council came to 
one of the most extraordinary deci- 
sions that ever disgraced a judicial 
body. They determined to withhold 
their approbation, because there was 
no evidence to warrant them in doing 
so. Our readers should distinctly un- 
derstand that the withholding of their 
approbation is equivalent to rejection, 
and forces the corporation to a new 
election. Thus, then, the Council re- 
fused to confirm the election of the 
freemen of Cork because there was no 
evidence to show that it had been an 
improper one; and they desired their 
clerk to frame a document to this 
effect, while at the same time they de- 
clared that they gave no opinion on 
the matter contained in the memorial. 

Fully to comprehend the utter ab- 
surdity of this unjust and tyrannical 
resolution, it will be necessary to refer 
to the authority under which they 
acted. 

In the year 1662 an act of the Irish 
parliament was passed “for the better 
execution of his Majesty’s gracious 
declaration for the settlement of his 
kingdom of Ireland, and satisfaction of 
the several interests of adventurers, 
soldiers, and others his subjects there.” 
By one of the clauses of this act a 
power was given to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Privy Council to make rules 
for the regulation of corporations in 
Ireland, and such rules were declared 
to possess the authority of an act of 
parliament. In accordance with this 
provision the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council formed what have since been 
called “the New Rules.” Tuese rules 
differ for different corporations. On the 
23d of September, 1672, they formed 
the rules which regulate the corpora- 
tions of “ Cork, Waterford, Kinsale, 
Youghal, Cashel, Clonmel, Athlone, 
Londonderry, Carrickfergus, Coleraine, 
Strabane, Charlemont, Trim, Dundalk, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, and Ross.” The 
first of these rules is as follows :— 


‘* That upon all elections to be here- 
after made after the last day of December 
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next, of any person or persons to serve 
in any of the offices of Chief Magistrate, 
or Magistrates, Recorder, Sheriffs, or 
Town Clerk of any of the said several 
cities, walled towns, or corporations, the 
names of the persons so elected to serve 
in the said several offices shall be by the 
said corporations forthwith after such 
election presented to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, or other Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors, and the Privy Council of this 
kingdom, to be approved of by them ; 
and the said persons so elected for any of 
the said offices shall be incapable of serv- 
ing in the said several offices unless they 
shall be respectively approved of by the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, by 
order under their hands; and in case the 
persons, or any of them, whose names 
shall be so presented shall not be ap- 
proved of within ten days after their 
names shall be so presented—then and 
in such case the said corporation shall 
from time to time proceed to a new elec- 
tion of fit persons for the said respective 
offices for which the persons so presented 
shall not be so approved of, and shall in 
like manner present their names until 
they have chosen such persons for the 
said respective offices as shall be approved 
of as aforesaid.” 


And then follows a regulation most 
important to the present case, that all 
elections to these offices should take 
place at a period of three months pre- 
vious to the usual time of their en- 
tering on the duties :— 


“To the end that there may be suffi- 
cient time between such their election 
and their entering upon the execution of 
their said respective offices for the ob- 
taining of the approbation of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, and for the 
making of new elections in the places of 
such who shall not be approved of.” 


This is the authority which makes 
it necessary for corporate officers to 
obtain the approval of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Council. It will be ob- 
served that the Council are never 
empowered or required directly to re- 
fuse the officers: the withholding of 
their approbation for ten days is suffi- 
cient to compel the corporation to a 
new election. When, therefore, the 
Privy Council withheld their approba- 
tion from the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
Cork, they did all that they could do 
—they complied with the prayer of 
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the memorialists, and this they alleged in 
their document that they did—because 
they had no evidence to authorize 
them to do so!! and at the same time 
they asserted that they gave no opinion 
on the matters contained in the me- 
morial! !! 

Upon what, then, in the name of 
common sense, did they pronounce an 
opinion? They have put, as far as 
they could, a stigma upon the cha- 
racters of honourable and respectable 
men; in their judicial capacity they 
pronounced them unfit to hold the 
office of magistrates in their native 
city; and they issue at the same time 
a document declaring that they have 
no reason whatever for this wanton 
attack upon private right and public 
privilege; they declare that they have 
no motive to assign beyond their own 
caprice, and they beg that it may be 
distinctly understood that their only 
pretext is 


Sic volo sic jubeo stat pro ratione voluntas, 


The only thing that could justify the 
Council in withholding their approba- 
tion is proof that the persons elected 
were “unfit.” What constitutes “ unfit- 
ness” is also a matter that may admit 
of discussion. But in the present case 
this is a question into which we need 
not enter. No proof was offered—alle- 
gations were made; but even the slen- 
der support of these allegations their 
own document dashes aside—they de- 
clare that they give no opinion upon 
the matters alleged against the officers 
elect—they separate, by a most extra- 
ordinary process, their judicial decision 
from their judicial opinion—they take 
from the former every thing that might 
conceal its injustice, every pretext upon 
which it might rest, and they leave it 
an abstract, naked, unsupported act of 
arbitrary power. 

The Privy Council is a judicial body 
—this is a maxim which no lawyer 
will eee is supposed to be 
governed by the same rules and prin- 
ciples which regulate other courts of 
justice—and it is as emanating from a 
judicial body that we must regard the 
document which announces the with- 
holding of their approbation. It is 
not the firman of an eastern divan, 
with whom their will is law, and 
with whom suspicion may supply the 
place of evidence—it is a judicial 
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document issued by a British court of 
justice bound by certain rules, and 
supposed to pronounce its decisions 
according to certain principles. Re- 

rding the transactions only by the 
light which this document affords us, 
we say that this decision is as arbi- 
trary as any that ever was pronounced 
by “the Lords meeting in the starred 
chamber.” They have declared that 
they had no evidence whatever to 
sibecies their proceeding—they have 
then done gross injustice to the gen- 
tleman elected in pronouncing him 
unfit—they have wantonly insulted the 
freemen of Cork in negativing their 
choice. It is certainly the first time 
that we have heard the maxim laid 
down by any court, that because a 
party are not prepared with any evi- 
dence, they are entitled to a decision 
in their favour. Such, however, is 
the only reason that the Privy Council 
have assigned for their decision in 
favour of Messrs. Feagan and Hayes 
against the citizens of Cork. 

To Mr. Deane, the injustice has 
been great. He was chosen by his 
fellow-citizens to the office which is 
naturally and justly the highest object 
of civic ambition—from the possession 
of that office the tyranny of the Privy 
Council has thrust him down. The 
tules of the corporation precluded his 
reelection, and he is now a private 
citizen—if the mayoralty of Cork be 
an honor worthy of being sought, 
surely the decision, which, without 
cause or reason, deprives an individual 
of that honor, is a wrong. 

Surely the natural and equitable 
course for the Privy Council to have 
pursued, would be upon finding the 
memorialists unprepared to sustain 
their allegations, not to come to the 
preposterous resolution of therefore 
deciding in their favour, but to de- 
clare that as no reason was offered to 
induce them to interrupt the usual 
course of things, they would not be 
justified in withholding their approba- 
tion. In this case, as in all others, 
honesty would have been the best 
pea — hate decision would have 
een both in accordance with equity 
and law—and they would not have 
exposed themselves to the contempt 
of having issued a document such as 
that upon which we comment—a docu- 
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ment which we protest we cannot con- 
ceive how any one who has read the 
“new rules” could frame—a document 
to which we do not believe the dullest 
and most incompetent barrister, even 
among the recent elevés of the 
Whigs, would sign his name—a do- 
cument of which Mr. Justice Perrin 
might be ashamed, and of which Mr. 
Deputy Remembrancer Hudson could 
expose the absurdity. 

This we say merely upon the evi- 
dence contained in this precious docu- 
ment itself. But let us return to the 
rule which we have quoted, and let us 
see how far the spirit of that rule has 
been conformed to. It is by that rule 
expressly provided, that an interval of 
three months shall elapse between the 
election of corporate officers, and their 
entering on their offices—for the ex- 
press purpose of giving time for the 
obtaining of the approval of the 
council, and of a new election in case 
that approval shall be withheld. Mr. 
Deane is elected on the fifth of July, 
the return is forwarded “ forthwith.” 
Unless the approval was to be as usage 
has now established it, a mere matter of 
form, the Council should immediately 
have adjudicated upon it, and not de- 
feated the provisions of the rule by 
deferring the consideration until the 
last possible moment. If the routine 
of long prescription was to be broken 
through—if a power, lying in abeyance 
from the time it was granted, was now 
to be reasserted, the full provisions of 
the rule should have been complied 
with—the return should have been 
taken into consideration as soon as 
forwarded—and the ten days, which 
the rule allows before the withholding 
of approval shall be considered final, 
should have been devoted to sifting 
the matters alleged in the memorial. 
All this, it is true, would have cost 
“their lordships of the starred cham- 
ber” some trouble. It would have 
brought my Lord Plunkett from his 
studies of Ovid at Old Connaught, 
and drawn his Lordship of Kildare 
from his ecclesiastical avocations at 
Glassnevin. It was much less trou- 
blesome to decide without examinin 
—it vas much easier for their high 
mightinesses to insult without reason 
a respectable citizen—to deprive him 
of the just prize of an honourable am- 
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bition. There are men to whom 
nothing is so pleasing as the exercise 
of arbitrary power—nothing so trou- 
blesome as to be obliged to find reason 
or justice for their acts. 

But this is not all—their subsequent 
proceedings still more effectually set 
the stamp of absurdity on these—the 
freemen of Cork hold a new election 
—they return Mr. Besnard as mayor, 
and the same gentlemen as sheritts—a 
memorial is presented against this new 
return by the same individuals as 
before—their agent is again called in 
and asked if he is ready with evidence 
—he answers that he is not—upon 
which the Council issue another doca- 
ment, in which they say that as the 
memorialists are not prepared with any 
evidence, they must approve of the 
return. This certainly was the just 
course—but why was it not followed 
in the first instance? It certainly is 
strange that the Council assigned the 
very same reason for their disapproval 
of Mr. Deane, and their approval of 
Mr. Besnard—namely, that they had 
no evidence against either. 

We have sufficient in the documents 
furnished by the Privy Council them- 
selves to condemn their proceedings 
as arbitrary and absurd ; but we do not 
scruple to say, that the Privy Council 
do not possess an arbitrary power 
of rejection ; as a judicial body, they 
are bound by rules of equity and jus- 
tice ; and, were the position important, 
we could, we think, maintain it, that 
they have not the power of withhold- 
ing their approbation, unless they can 

rove that the officer elected has been 
legally convicted of a misdemeanor. 
In the present case, however, this is 
immaterial. Their lordships have fur- 
nished the grounds of their own con- 
demnation. Whatever be the extent 
of their power, they confess that they 
have exercised it in the most arbitrary 
manner. 

It was unfortunate that the rules of 
the corporation prevented the reelec- 
tion of Mr. Deane—unfortunate as 
respects the assertion of the rights of 
the freemen of Cork, which were vio- 
lated in his person. We cannot say 
that it is unfortunate as regards him- 
self. It is true, that he has been de- 
prived of that which has been, no 
doubt, the object of his fair ambition— 


an office to which he might almost be 
said to have an hereditary clain—to 
which, we believe, upon more than one 
occasion his ancestors had been ad- 
vanced. But among a generous people 
the victim of arbitrary power is almost 
always sure of meeting with a sympa- 
thy that more than atones for the in- 
jury of oppression, The wrong that 
has been done him is a public wrong, 
and he will be regarded as a public 
sufferer. He has, too, received this 
proud testimony to his character, that 
when the malice of his enemies sought 
occasion against him, the worst they 
could allege is, that he is an Orange- 
man ; they could find no other accusa- 
tion than that he belonged to an asso- 
ciation of loyalty and religion—a crime 
in which he has as his partners the 
most distinguished and the most vir- 
tuous in the land. He has carried with 
him into private life, not only the re- 
spect of his fellow-citizens, but a proud 
yroof of their esteem—their high and 
Soaps testimony to his integrity 
and worth. The freemen of Cork, 
who, in their corporate capacity, have 
presented him with the most laudatory 
addresses, are, perhaps, the most re- 
spectable body of freemen in the em- 
pire; and with their recorded uppro- 
bation, and the still higher testimon 
of his own conscience, he may wel 
disregard the efforts of arbitrary power. 
Moral worth can well afford to dis- 
pense with those outward insignia, 
that confer on its possessor no addi- 
tional title to respect. The honors of 
a virtuous man are far higher than any 
that can be bestowed by the voice of 
the multitude, or taken away by the 
fiat of a Privy Council; and rectitude 
and independence give to their posses- 
sor a dignity which no magistracy could 
confer, and from which no tyrant can 
debar. 

Virtus repulse nescia sordide 

Intaminatis fulget horroribus 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aure— 

The Privy Council have done their 
worst; they have deprived Mr. Deane of 
the honor of the mayoralty—they cannot 
take from him the respect and esteem of 
his fellow-citizens ; and in the posses- 
sion of that esteem, and in the con- 
sciousness that he deserves it, he will 
enjoy far more solid, and far more 
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lasting gratification than he could have 
found even in the high office of which 
he has been deprived. All that con- 
ferred real honor on that office, Mr. 
Deane possesses—the confidence and 
respect of those who are best acquaint- 
ed with him. These are honors that 
will not pass away with a year of 
office, or be laid aside with a mace; 
they are honors that the decision of a 
Plunkett can never tarnish ; an upright 
character is a blessing that the titled 
and the pensioned renegade may envy, 
but never can take away ; and its pos- 
sessor has this consolation, that that 
character will never be injured by a 
steady adherence to principle, no 
matter what that adherence may cost. 


Consul non unius anni 
Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 
Judex honestum pretulit utili. 


One word more and we have done. 
It is possible for Lord Mulgrave to 
find for his conduct the pretext that he 
dared not openly to put forward, and 
to have rejected Mr. Deane because 
he was an Orangeman. We tell Lord 
Mulgrave, that, if so, this was an insult 
to every individual whose name is en- 
rolled among the members of the 
Orange body; and his Lordship knows 
that that list contains hundreds of 
names in every sense of the word 
more respectable than his own. But 
where was his abhorrence of political 
associations when he was preceded 
through the streets of our city by the 
lodges of Ribandmen and Trades’ 
Unionists, parading ostentatiously the 
emblems of murder and sedition? 
Where was it when he invited to his 
table as his political friend—for in no 
other character could Daniel O’Con- 
nell be the associate of the Viceroy— 
the president of one of those noi- 
some conventions that shed their moral 
pestilence through our city—those 
demoralizing “unions” that debauch 
our artizans and make traitors and 
ruffans of our once industrious work- 
men? On the same page on which 
we write the rejection of Mr. Deane, 
let us also record the fact, that 
Daniel O’Connell, the foul slanderer 
of all that is great and good in the 
land—the ten times convicted liar— 
the once convicted preacher of sedi- 
tion—was entertained under the roof 
of the house that is still called in 
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mockery his Majesty’s castle of Dublin. 
We have not, we confess, patience 
while we write. “Still reeking with 
the foul steam of treasonable agitation,” 
(if we may borrow the strong language of 
the T'imes,) the man who called the 
King’s brother “a white-whiskered liar 
with the foul and unmanly falsehood still 
warm upon his fetid breath—is a guest 
at the table at which presides the man 
who calls himself the representative of 
the King. To what a state of slavery 
—yes, slavery—is the monarch of 
England reduced—at the feet of the 
vilest faction that ever disgraced a 
country—whenever the feelings of his 
natural affection, of his personal pride, 
are outraged—and under his roof, in 
his castle, there sits at his board the 
wretch who called his brother “a 
white-whiskered liar?” How long is 
this tyranny to last? How long is 
THE REIGN OF RUFFIANISM to .con- 
tinue? How long shall every gene- 
rous feeling of the nation be outraged, 
and every thing that is respectable 
be trampled on and insulted ? 

We have hitherto, we confess, been 
inclined, perhaps in the spirit of the 
charity that “hopeth all things,” to 
believe Lord Mulgrave possessed of 
the principles and feelings of a gentle- 
man; but by his entertainment of 
Mr. O’Connell he has made it impos- 
sible for us any longer to continue in 
this belief. Those acts, which might 
be supposed to be incident to his 
political mission, and which might be 
the result of his political instructions, 
we could not but condemn in the Viceroy 
—but from the Viceroy, even for the 
sake of literature, we were anxious to 
separate the man. We saw places 
conferred upon the basest and most 
incompetent candidates that could be 
found—men little better than idiots 
made assistant barristers, because they 
happened to have done service to the 
cause of sedition. We saw compli- 
ments interchanged between the king’s 
representative and the most vulgar and 
the most insolent of the hierarchs of 
treason. At all these things we were 
indignant ; but still, we can honestly 
say, we endeavoured to separate Lord 
Mulgrave—the man whose accomplish- 
ments were exquisite enough forthe cox- 
comb, and whose punctilious refinement 
approached the affected delicacy of 
the “ petit maitré”—we separated, we 
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say, his personal character from the 
dirty occupations in which his ap- 

intment as the cat’s-paw of O’Connell 
involved him. It is true, there was 
something revolting to the feelings of 
a gentleman in accepting of such a 
situation; but party feelings may 
have induced his Lordship to accept 
of the disgusting, office and we a 
every allowance for his peculiar posi- 
tion. But the most liberal allowance 
will not furnish the shadow of excuse 
for the act upon which we comment. 
He insulted his sovereign by the in- 
vitation, and in thus insulting his mas- 
ter, by a necessary consequence, he 
Semalen himself. It is impossible 
any longer to separate the man from 
his politics. Lord Mulgrave has iden- 
tified his own personal character with 
all the blackguardism of the faction— 
and we wish him joy of the association. 
Can it be, that feeling himself lowered 
by the office in which he is placed, he 
has become indifferent to character? 
Can it be that in the sickening know- 
ledge of his true position every feeling 
of self-respect has died; and that in 
the consciousness of degradation Lord 
Mulgrave has become mean ? 

The gross and vulgar insolence— 
the foul and beastly personalities of 
O’Connell’s speech—have excited the 
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disgust of the empire. Even the most 
radical prints assailed the coward] 
reviler who called the King’s brother a 
“white whiskered liar,” and the hero of 
Waterloo a “stunted corporal.” There 
is but one solitary spot where anything 
that even by courtesy can be called 
respectable is to be found, to which 
the universal feeling of execration has 
not penetrated. While men of all 
parties are giving utterance to their 
deep disgust at the atrocious expressions; 
while the common consent of mankind 
is stigmatising the wretch who used 
them as unfit for the society of any 
honourable man—that individual is 
feasted as the chosen guest of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

But these things will produce their 
effect. The rabid violence, the im- 
perious insolence, the ill disguised 
treason of O’Connell, are arousing the 
people over whom he holds dictatorship, 
All men see that he is the mas- 
ter of the ministry, and the murmur is 
swelling to a tone of thunder that 
proclaims—“ we will not have this 
man to rule over us;” and it is with 
a full conviction that our question will 
speedily be answered by the voice of 
an outraged and indignant nation that 
we ask again, “HOW LONG IS THE 
REIGN OF RUFFIANISM TO LAST ?” 





